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Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujarat. — By E. E. Oliver, Esq. 

(With 3 Plates.) 

Looking over a largo number of coins belonging to Mr. Furtloonjeo, 
an enthusiastic numismatist of Bombay — in which Presidency ho had 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the coins of the old Muliamma- 
nan dynasty of Gujarat — I find a good number that do not appear in tho 
British Museum Catalogue, nor in the list given by Thomas, and that, 
bo far as I am aware, have not yet boon described. Supphynonted with 
somo from my own cabinet, I havo filled tvyo or three plates, which may 
bo* interesting in continuation of those described by Mr. Poole from the 
National Collection. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any sketch ofc tho dynasty, that for 
pver a century and a half, ruled the destinies of Gujarat. One of tho 
principal of those Muhammadan States that sprung from the ruins of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq’s declining empire ; and maintained more or 
less of splendour and of power, till they were once again reduced to 
provinces ^)f Dehli by Akbar. A useful gonoral outline of tho pleading 
events is given in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s introduction to the volume 
in the British Museum series above referred to, treating of the minefr 
Muhammadan States ; and the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley in his 
volume on the* history of Gujarat, has brought together the more inter- 
A 
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esting particulars as told by the native historians in the Mirdt i-Ahmadi 
and tho Mirdt-i- Slkandart. 

In both, however, there is a little blank between the assassination of 
Mahmud III., and tho final incorporation of the State into the Mughal 
Empire. This is a period regarding which most historians are silent ; 
probably for the very excellent reasons, that thero are no very accurate 
materials, and tho accounts of native writers are somewhat conflicting, 
while it is porfefctly accurate and more easy to sum up tho whole, as 
being “ thirty years of anarchy." 

Briefly, the outlirfb of those thirty years of anarchy is somewhat 
as follows : Mahmud III was murdered by a slave named Burhan in 
Mahuiudabad, on the 12th Rabi’u-l-aWwal, 961 II. (the eve of the 13th 
according to the Mi rat-i-Sikandari), which slave in addition entrapped 
and killed some twelve of the chief Gujarat nobles. Among those saga- 
cious enough not to fall into B urban’s trap was ono I’timad Khan. 
Originally a Hindu servant, this I’timad, whose name may be taken to 
signify “ trusted,” had risen under Mahmud to a most confidential posi- 
tion. His master even allowed him to enter the harem, and had put 
him in charge of the women. He liad been made an Amir, and is spoken 
of as “ prime minister.” Tke morning after tho murder, I’timad 
collected a few followers, killed Burlian, managed to pacify the city and 
restore order. It was to him that the court of Mahmudabad instinctively 
looked, to act as regent and to set about finding a successor to tho 
throne. Thero seems little doubt, however, that whoever might be the 
nominal successor, I’timad determined to retain the substance of power 
in his own hands ; and for tho whole thirty years ho was really the lt king- 
maker ” in the back-ground. 

Tho accounts as to the actual arrangements made by him vary some- 
what. According to the Aiu-i-Akbari, lie raised Raziu-l-Mulk, “ a son 
of Sultan Ahmad, tho founder of Ahmadabad,” to the throne. But 
Sultan Almiad the first died in 846 H., 115 years before; and Razi is 
spoken of as “ very young ! ” The more probable version is given in the 
Mirdt-i- Sikandari, the author of which, Sikandari ibn Muhammad, was 
born in 961 II. ; and relates that the nobles having concerted to- 
gether, asked I’tirfidd Klian, who was acquainted with the Sultan’s do- 
mestic affairs, whether tho Sultan had loft any son, or if any of the 
Sultan’s yyivfis were expecting a child : if so, they would wait*till tho 
child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements regarding tho king- 
dom. I’tiinad said no ; the Sultan had not left any son, nor were any 
of his wives expecting a child. As lie was well acquainted with the 
Sultan’s affairs, and denied the possibility of any direct heir, they then 
asked him if there was any relative of the late Sultdn'who was fit to 
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succeed to the throne, whom they might select. I’tmiad Khan replied 
that there was a relative of the Sultan at Ahmadabad, whoso namo was 
Ahmad Khan ; they might send for him. Accordingly thoy sent Amir 
Razlu-1-mulk to fetch the boy. When Razi camo to Ahmad Khan’s 
house, the boy was standing at a grain-dealer’s shop close by his own door, 
and was bringing away in the skirt of his dress some grain which ho 
had bought for his pigeons. Raziu-l-mulk recognised him, got out of 
the cart, carried him off, and placing him in it, turned it round, and 
drove off, with very fast horses, to Mahmudabad. The Khan’s nurse 
wept, and made a disturbance, saying : “ What is this ? Where are you 
going to take him ?” Raziu-l-Mulk called out : “ I am going to tako him 
to a place where all the wo^ld jvill to-morrow crowd round his house, 
and where he will not find one friend.” 

The Amir’s prophecy proved true. The boy 'king’s career was a 
short and a sad one. He was placed on the throno on tho loth Rabl’u-1- 
awwal 961 H. as Ahmad IT. ; the affairs of state meanwhile remaining 
entirely in I’timad’s hands. On the coins ho calls himself “ Qutbu-d-din, 
the son of Mahmud,” titles also adopted by the succeeding puppot. Fivo 
years later Ahmad is described as flying from his capital for refuge with 
one of his courtiers, but as brought back B defeated. On another occasion 
he tried other means to get rid of his powerful minister, when the latter, 
beginning to feel insecure, decided to got rid of tho king. One account 
says l’timad killed him, another that Ahmad was found murdered out- 
side the Palaco walls on the .5th Sha’ban 968 H. 

Having got rid of Ahmad, I’tiniad now raised a child named Nathii 
to the throno, “ who did not belong to the lino of kings,” but who ho 
swore was a son of Mahmud’s. Tho motlior, when prognant, had been 
handed over to him to make her miscarry, but, tho child being five mouths 
old, ho had not carried out tho order. The nobles had to # s wallow this 
new variety of the story, and Nathu was placed on the throne as 
Muzalfar III. 

It was the old story of a nominal king under a powerful minister, 
who was tho real head of the Government, and wh», though several of tho 
^mirs had secured portions of the country and declined to recognise 
his authority, had become practically independent. Jn the account of 
the divisions and revenues of Gujarat, given in tho Mirdi-i-Ahmadi t 
I’timad’s establishment and income is shown in 979 H. as *ill but equal 
to tho ncflninal kings; he having 9,000 horse and 30 Jcrors of “ tunic- 
chahs ,” against Muzaffar’s 10,000 horse and 33 Jcrors of tanlcchahs ; the 
remainder of a total of 30,000 horse and 90 Jcrors of tanlcchahs , boirlg 
divided amongst some half dozen nobles. The result was incessant 
feuds. In 980 Akbar was invited by I’timad to occupy Gujarat, and 
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took possession of* the capital on the 14th Rajab of that year. Prom 
then both the minister and king figure frequently in the accounts of 
campaign's under both Akbar and his generals. I’timad and other 
Gujarat nobles proclaimed Akbar’s accession from tho pulpits of the 
mosques, and struck coin in his name, for which loyalty Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Surat, were given to the former as tuyul, but subsequently 
he fell into disgrace and was made a prisoner. In 982 H. ho had been 
released and was* in charge of the imperial jewels. Two years after he 
went to Makkah, and on his roturn obtained Patau as a jdgir. In 990 H. 
he was put in charge of cGujarat as governor, in succession to Shih^bu- 
d-din, but the latter’s forces rebelled, and went over to Muzaffar, who 
in I’titnad’s absence took Ahmadabad, f\nd set up as ruler again in 
991 H. Shortly after I’timad went to Patan, wliero he died in 995 H. 

Muzaffar abdicated in favour of Akbar in 980 H., when ho was in 
the first instance sent to A'gra, but subsequently remanded to close 
confinement. Some nino years after ho escaped, and returning to Guja- 
rdt, collected a respectable force, defeated and slew Akbar’s general 
Qutbu-d-din Khan, and reascended the throne 991 H. (1583 A. D.). 
Akbar then depute^ Mirza Khan Klianan, the son of Bairam, to retake 
Gujarat. Muzaffar was defeated the samo year in a couple of pitched 
battles, and fled to Junagarli in Kattywar. There he was pursued by 
another of Akbar’s generals Mirza Khan-i-'A’zam, who hunted him 
down and captured him in Kachh in 999 II. No sooner was Muzaffar 
handed over to tho Mirza than ho asked permission to retire for a minute, 
and took the opportunity to cut his throat with a razor. With him 
terminated tho dynasty of tho Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, tho 
kingdom then becoming a province of Dehli. The coin No. XXXI is 
especially interesting as having been struck during the year in which, 
for a brief p^iod, Muzaffar managed to re-establish himself in Gujarat. 

In tho British Museum Catalogue there is a coin of 9G3, ascribod 
to Muhammad, a pretender, and No. XXVIII of the series now published 
would seem to have somewhat similar titles and dates and also claim to be 
struck by a son of Malnnud, viz. on the Rev. Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Shah , 
{bin) as- Sul tan x 63, and on the Obv., Nds iru-d-dnnyd-wa-d-din Abu-l- 
Fath Mahmud Shah. On tho other hand it is very similar in character 
to No. IX of Mahmud Shah I., the son of Muhammad, and the reading 
might bo reversed, x being 8 instead of 9, but Muhammad I. called 
himself Ghyd su-d-din and not Qutbu-d-din I have not been abie to trace 
any historical reference to the so-called “ Pretender.” 

* In order to facilitate comparison of dates, descent, or contemporary 
rulers, I add a genealogical tree of tho Gujarat kings, and a table shew- 
ing the contemporary rules in Malwa, Jaunpur, Kandaisk, the Dekkan 
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• i 

and Dehli, taken from Poole’s*very handy graphic scheme of the Mu- 
hammadan dynasties of India. 


(Sec Plates I— III.) 

Of Ahmad Shah 1. I noticed in Mr. Furdoonjeo’s.collcetion similar 
coins to the British Museum No. 408, but with the mint Ahma- 
dabad for the years 832, 6, 842, 3*, and similar to No. 411 also with 
mint Ahmadab&d, years 830-1-7. Of Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad Karim 
Shah the Museum list gives no^dafced specimens. Thomas records 849, 
850 and (?) 856. The three now figured read 852, 3 and 5, the last 
named having the same inscription as in Thomas. The Museum ‘cata- 
logues no silver representative of Mahmud Sli&h Btgardf the famous 
Sultan of the moustachios. Thomas refers to three, of 891, 903 and 911. 
Neither give any mints : in fact, with one doubtful exception, none of 
the Gujarat series in the Museum catalogue are minted. In the list now 
given are silver coins of 864-7 (8)70, 909 ; Ahmadabad^ 900, 903, and 911. 
In some cases the date is in words. The Museum list has two gold coins 
of Muzaffar Shah II. Thomas’s copper coins are dated 92i-3-4 and 
8. The one now figured is dated 929. Two others have no name but 
may perhaps bo put down to him (?), Ahmadnagar (9)17 and 922. 

The inscription on No. XVIII of Bahadur Shall appears to agree 
with No. 427 of tlio Museum, but I note the years 938 and 939. 
Mahmud Shah III. bin Latif is unrepresented in the Museum cata- 
logue. Thomas gives the years 946, 7 and 9. Among these now figured 
are the years 945,7 and 960. The suppositious king Ahmad II. is 
represented in the Museum catalogue by one copper coin ; 'Jhomas gives 
the dates 961 — 8. In the present list are the datos 961, in silver, x x 2, 
963 and 8. Muzaifar Shah III. in the Museum and in Thoinas is 
represented by the dates 969, 971-7*8-9 and 930. The present list adds 
991. 

^ It is also worth wliilo adding that among Mr. Furdoonjee’s dated 
Bahmani coins, I notice, Ahmad Shah I. like the Mugeum No. 454, the 
years, 836 and 838. Like the Museum No. 461, the years 843-5-6, 850-2-6. 
Like No. 467, the years 839, 842-3 and 850. Muhammad Shah II. like 
No. 474, the years 863, 877 and 875, and a fine silver coin of (?) Ahsan- 
&bad of x 77 figured in the present list as No. XXXIV\ A* coin of 
his, figured as No. XXXV, also appears a novelty. 


* The above dates arc all A. II, 
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Genealogical tree of the Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat. 


1. Zafar KhAn. Appointed Governor from Dehli 791. Assumed 

j independence at Anhalwara 799 as Muzaffar 

I Shah I. Died.814. 

Tatar Khan. 

Tatar Khan. 

2. Ahmad I. Nasiru-d-din, 814 to 846. Founded Ahmadabad 

I find extended his dominions considerably. 


i • , I 

3. Muhammad, I. GKiyasu-d-din, Ivarim 5. DXtfn, reigned 7 

• I Shah, 846 to 855. Given up • days in 863. 

| to pleasure and ease. 

4. Qutbit-d-din, Ahmad Shah, 6. Mahm6d I., Bigara, 863 to 917. 

855 to 863. [ The most famous of the 

line, founded Mahmu- 
dabad, took Junagarh 
and Champanir. 


8. Sikandar, 
932, murdered 
after a reign 
of 46 days. 


7.* Muzaffar IT., 917 to 932. 

" I * 


9. Mahmud IT., TO. BauXdur, daughter ’Adil Latif Khan 
932, a child 932 to 943. married to 
called Khan of 

Nasir Khan. Kandaish. 


11. Miran Muhammad Faruqi originally called Asiri, 943. 

12. a/ahm6d TIT., 944 to 961. 

13. Ahmad •Shah TI., 961 to 968. 

14. Muzaffar Sihh ITI., 969 to 980, when Gujarat submitted to 
Akbar, but Muzaffar ruled for a, short time again in 991.* 


Contemporary Fillers in 


A. It. 

(1 u jurat. 

# 

Malwa. 

Juunjjnr. 

Kandaish. 

Dokkan. 

Dohli. 

795 

796 

.797 

799 

• 

•• 

• • . • • 

Muzaffar I. 

.... 

.... 

Khwajali i 
Julian. 

.... 

Ghivnsu-<k 

din. 

dVIahmdd II. 

Nafrat, 


# The above dates are all A. H. 
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A. H. 

Gujnrat. 



23 


Dohli. 

799 





Sharasu-d- 


800 



• .... 


din. 

Taju-d-din 


802 



Mub&rak. 

Na§ir. 

Firuz. 

Mahmud II. 

803 

• • • • 

.... 

Ibrahim. 

® 8 ® # 

.... 

804 

.... 

Dilawar 

• • • • 

c t r ® 

... * 

.... 

808 

.... 

Hushang. 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

814 

Ahmad I. 

( . t . 




.... 

815 

.... 

.... 


* , v . 

Danlat Khan 

817 





* _ 

Lodi. 

Khizr Khun. 

824 ] 

■ • • • 

® e ® « 


.... t 

.... 

Mubarak 11. 

825 

.... 




Ahmad I. 

.... 

837 

«... 

* 

.... 

* T , 

Muhammad 

838 


Muhammad. 



Aljmad II. 

iv. 

839 

.... 

Mahmtid I. 

.... 


.... 

841 

.... 

.... 

’Adil. 

.... 

.... 

841 

...» 

.... 

Mahmud. 

. . * . 

.... 

.... 

845 

.... 

.... 

Mubarak I. 

f iiB 

„ ,. 

810 

Mhd. Karim. 


r 


® s • e 

.... 

847 

4 e 9 f 




. .% . 

*Alim. 

855 

Qutbu-d-din. 

.... 

. ... 

Ghani. 


Bahlol Lodi. 

801 

.... 

Mu ham- 

* . » » 

.... 

862 

Daud. 


mad. 


Ilumayun. 

• • • • 

863 

.... 

t * f * 

Ilusain. 

.... 

863 

Mahmud I. 

* - ♦ * 


» © e 

B 6 # # 

.... 

865 

.... 

iBBi 

, . . . 

Nijjam. 

.... 

867 

.... 

.... 

.... 


Muhammad 

.... 

880 

• • . . 

Ghiyas Shah. 



II. 

.... 

881 

«... 

Bocomos 

.... 

i • ■ • 

.. . . 

887 



part of 
Dehli. 


Mahmud II. 

l$ikandar 11. 

894 

.... 

.... 


«... 

Becomes split 

906 

909 

916 

917 
923 
926 

930 

932 

932 

932 

937 

938 
942 

/• • • 

Muzaffar II. 

• .... 

Sikandar. 
Mahmtid II. 
Bahadur. 

•••• • 

.... # 

N6§ir Shah. 

Mahmud II. 

Becomes part 
of Gujarat. 


D thirl. 
A’zarn Hii- 
maydn. 

Mubam- 
mad I. 

Mubarak 

II. 

up into *mall 
provinces. 

Ibrahim II. 

1 gabar. 

Humayun. 

• • t • 
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A. H. 

Gujarat. 

M&lwa. 

Jaunpur. 

Kandaish 

Dekkan. 

Dehlf. 

943 

Muhammad 







F4ruqi. 






944 

Mahmud III. 



t. . • 


• • • • 

946 

« • • • 





Sher Shah. 

952 

.... 



.... 


Islam Shah. 

960 

.... 





*Adil Shah. 

961 

Ahmad II. 





Ibrahim Sur. 

9G2 

.... 



.... 


Humayiin. 

963 

.... 



... * 


Akbar. 

969 

Mujjaffar III. 



.... 


.... 

974 

.... 

• 


Muham- 
mad II. 




980 

Becomes a 

A 

* 

t #t#| 


.... 

« 

province of 
Dehtf. 







Ghiasu-d-din Muhammad Karim Shah. 


I. JR *65 64 grains. 

9 || LidJ} £Lp 

Compare Thomas, page 353. 

II. M ’70 140 grains. 

UjdJf&bi || ti# 

II 

III. 2R *65 72 grains. 

|| UiJt &Lp 


No mint. 855 H. 

Add |I ^jdaLJ || «x*a? /0 ,, # 


8(5) 2 H. 

a [»] r 

853 H. 

Ad II r **** k/ ° || 


Mahmud Shah I. 

IV. M *80 165 grains : (?) Ahmadabad. 911 H. 

IJ II In square dj*** || »IA *l£ y ^Ual-Jf 

^oJtj UiciJt || # 

margin || .. || 

Ml || || 

V. JR ’65 88 grains. 

The $pmfe as No. IV, bub without margin. 

' VI. JR *70 87 grains. Ahmadabad. 900 H. 

Obv. same as No. IV. In lozenge Jjti y ^Ifc.LJi 

margin eU‘ 

<) • ♦ Aju*» diU> a.j jjjp J 
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VII. At ’70 85 grains. Ahmadabad. 903 H. 

Obv. same as No. IV. In lozenge || 

margin {Jy° . . y>] 

t • r [ 

VIII. At *70 88 grains, 909 H. 

Obv. as No. IV, with 909 H. Rev., variety of No. IV. 


Ditto. At *50 42 grains. 
IX. At *70 146 grains. 

i n yi n ^V G 

X. At *70 173 grains. 
Obv. as No. IX. 


XT. JFj *85 250 grains. 

i!)Wl II 

IS .. ‘...■'^•11 

XII. AS *85 215 grains. 

... -^1 

IS ... .. II 

XIII. JF, -75 160 grains, 

s^'ll II 

XIV. yE -65 140 grains. 

LijJf^oU |j . Ac i/I „ 

[ ] II 


No date or mint Mr. Furdoonjee. 

No mint. [8] 64, [8]67 H. Ditto. 

II al£ || 

• ^ [a] II® 

No mint. (8)70 11. Ditto.* 

In circle || 

margin Ui U-J ^ &***«• . , , . 

Ditto. 

»bi || 

. i ii 

..« II eAH. II (HP 

• . *+ s ' C v* |i , . £ 

• •. [ ^1^. ] || 

[ oibl-df ] || || 


Mnzaffar Shall Tl. 


XV. M ’70 109 grains. 

ii mi ii ...j^ 

*XVI. M -75 160 grains. 

Ai *»J irr II »*”^ 9 


929 II. Mr. Furdoonjee 
& ii »u ii ^ihLii 

922 II. 

II Jr* - 


B 


# Doubtful coins. 
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# XYII. 2E *65 143 grains, (P) Alim ad n agar (0)17 II. 

[ 1 ] iv 11 ll 

[yi]^t ll . . 

Bahadur Shall. 

XY1II. JE *75 175 grains. 

939 II. 

m II w<.. .. 

II tyi II II 

mt SL"k* J || 

}$IA 

Compare No. 427, British Museum Catalogue. 

Mahmud Shah III, 

• XIX. JE *80 180 grains. 

# Mr. Furdoonjeo. 

.. •*- .. ii ^ ji'iyi 

[ a**** ] II . . ^ »Li [ jkLJi ] 

... 1 ... ll 

qtTISI II viJJ 

XX. JE *70 142 grains. 

Ditto. 

IW ll ... 

« 

jjlhLJf || JjlA vJufcd || dj+3=* 

XXL JE *80 159 grains. 

945 II. Ditto. 

chfiiif y f || Ijo^t^hji # # 

|| glA|| 



XXII. JE *70 137 grains. 

9G0 II. Ditto. 

• • • . . H ( i % O . , . . y~ , . 

|| isLi || ^jlLLJ 

y\ J 11 


XXIII. ^E-55 G9 grains. 


(/♦« , , H cjl*^l ^lh JV* 

J^*^ 0 11 || 

.. .. 

UljJaJ 

XXIV. : 55 71 grains. 

957 H. 

... Ill 4 V 1| 

|J 

Ahmad Shah 11. 

•• 

XXY. JR *85 1G4 grains. 

9GI H. 

^<AAaJ| || ABU 

In double || nil || 

11 J M || 

lozengO II 4 m 

* Donbtfal 

coins. 
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Li 


XXVI. *55 73 grains. 

• • II ••• ««••«« m * «•» 


968 II. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

•• II ... -** ^ II 




"ttf 


XXVII. JE *70 140 grains. 

...ii ii 

r .. <jJU. 


**2. *63. Ditto. 

^UxU ## || 


Muhammad Shah (P)Protender. 

XXVIII. JR *70 144 grains. *63. Ditto. 

jil - II J . • II * U II ... T-W [ ,yl ...] 

II , ’ r tti^l 

Compare copper coins 437 — 9 in B. M. Catalogue. 


Muzaffar Shah III. 


XXIX. JR -GO 73 grains, 
ii ... 


978 

||^Ma*}$U || iU ^VA || ^3- if 


XXX. JR-70 73 grains. 
Ohv. Inscription as No. XXIX. 


97*. 

II || 1 1 § 


Al *50 36 grains. 

XXXI. -dl‘85 175 grains. 

In square *+® A5 || aJi$ 

Jyj || 

margin II . . . j-ft U,,. 

<>•... W|| || 

XXXII. M- 75 179 grains. 

1 II ijr** 


Ditto. Mr. Furdoonjee. 

991 H. Ditto. 

In square || jU iy ^ 0 u .f 

|| «U 

margin * 3 ^Il || || 

. ... •• A., 


977 H. 

XLZjSlIzjC || ^yy 


Muhammad Shah II., BalimanI, 


XXXIII. At -95 166 grains. 
-•.II [ *^?] ,..^*^1 
II « * * yn&s&Jfj’ 


(p)Ahsanabad. x77. 
In square * y 

margin , ft yv ,. ##l 


[doonjee. 
Mp. Fur- 


• i. 

^IkL.)! || ,,, 

Ilf I „.-l] 
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A sn tosh Gupta — Buins and Antiquities of Rampal. [No. 1, 
Mahmud Shah II., Bahmani. 

XXXIV. AS * * 70 140 grains. 

II II ...y*** II 


Bums and Antiquities of Bump'd .* — By AsUTOsn Gupta, Esq., C. S. 

Unlike Upper Indiif, studded with monuments of ancient history, 
the Delta of the Ganges presents few places of interest to the antiquarian. 
Lower Bengal is generally as devoid of picturcsquo scenery as of objects 
of antiquarian interest. Wo have all heard of Saptagraina and Suvarna- 
karagrama and their once flourishing commerce with the West, but what 
remains to show their ancient greatness ? No Colossus, no Forum, not 
even a Hindu temple. Still there arc a few places here and there, such 
as Gaur and Nadiya, which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent 
antiquarian or the student o£ history, and Rampal is one of them. It 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now a straggling 
hamlet, situated approximately in Lat. 23° 38' and Long. 90° 32' 10", 
being about four miles to the west of Munshiganj, the head-quarters 
of the subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca (Dluika), corres- 
ponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur. It was the seat of the 
old Sen kings of Bengal, and notably of Ballal Sen, whose name has 
been handed down to posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

Such is the case with Rampal and the dynasty that reigned 
here. The ruins, as tho sequel will show, are not so important and 
interesting as in Gaur and a few other places in Bengal. But there 
is abundant evidence to show that Rampal was once a royal city. The 
large Rampal Dighi, or the artificial lake of Rampal, the huge mound, 
to which tradition points as the Bari or tho palace of Ballal Sen, tho 
very broad roadfjj and the existence of innumerable bricks which can 
be found buried under tho earth wherever you dig in Rampal and 
its environs t arc unmistakeable indications of a ruined city of palaces. 
Old bricks of small size were found in such abundance in ynd around 
Rampal, that they wero carried in vast quantities to Dacca for build- 

* [Comparo with this paper General Sir A. Cunningham’s acoaunt of the same 

sites and legends, in his Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. XY, pp. 132 — 135. The 

two accounts differ in some minor details. En.] ‘ 
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ing purposes. Such is still the case with Gaur. Many stone idols 
of Hindu gods and goddesses lmvo been found buried under tlio earth. 
There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu near the templo of S'iva in At para, 
about a mile west of Ram pal, and I have seen many smaller idols col- 
lected by a Vaishnava in ’Abdullahpur. 

Rampal appears to have been tho only seat of the Sen kings up 
to tho death of Ballal Sen, but the later kings of the dynasty lived 
at Suvarnakaragrama, Gaur and Nadiya. Suvarnakaragrama, locally 
called Shonargaon, is also in tho district of Dacca, being about four 
miles from tho existing Bandar of Baidya Bazar on tho river Mcghna. 
Lachliman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, generally lived at Gaur, which, 
according to the Muhammadan* historians, he, greatly embellished, and 
called after his narno f*aklmauti or Lakshmanavati. Nadiya wap tho 
seat of the last Sen king of Bengal, when the Muhammadans conquered 
the country. It was in his time that Rampal attained tho highest 
pinnaelo of its glory. The principal works, tho ruins of which still exist 
in some form or other, aro attributed to him. Rampal seems to have 
been neglected, if not altogetbor abandoned, after the death of Ballal 
Sen. Lachliman Son, his son and heir, lived principally at Gaur. 

I now approach the solution of a problem which has already 
evoked much animated discussion. I mean the question of the caste of 
the Sen Raj?is of Bengal. Before submitting my own opinion on the 
subject, I will briefly examine tho different theories that have been 
advanced, and the evidence on which they aro based. I have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Raja Rajendralala Mitra on tho 
Sen Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work on the same subject by 
Kailash Chandra Sinha, to which Mr. Beveridge, one of the honoured 
members of the Asiatic Society, very kindly referred rne, and also from 
the Bengali book by Mahima Cliandra Majumdar called ‘ Gaude Brah- 
man \ Threo theories have been advanced about the caste of the Sen 
Iiajas:— (1) that they wero Kayasthas, (2) that they were Vaidyas 
or of tho medical caste and (3) that they wero Kshatriyas. Tho first 
theory is that of Abu-1-Fazl and the Muhammadan historians. It is 
not supported by any evidence other than tho statement of the Muham- 
madans, who are likely to hold erroneous views on the ’subject of Hindu 
castes. It was never seriously entertained by the Iliudtis and may be 
summarily rejected. The second theory is supported by tradition handed 
down from generation to generation not only in Vikrampur, Jbhe old 
seat of the Sen Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed, till JRaja Rajendralala Mitra in 1865 tried to establish that the 
Senas wore Kshatriyas. This third theory is the most recent one. 
It was first propounded by Raja Rajendralala Mitra, a very high 
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authority in matters antiquarian and supported by others. It is based 
on some epithets of the Son kings found in the inscriptions discovered 
in Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Baqarganj, and also in the Sanskrit work 
Danasagara of which Ballal Sen himself is the reputed author. These 
I will consider in the two following paragraphs. 

Tradition must give place to reliable material ovidonco if the 
one is really inconsistent with the other ; but before discarding a uni- 
versal belief, the evidence should be most carefully interpreted. The 
evidence on which the theory of the Sen Rajas being Kshatriyas is 
based is the following. In the inscriptions, found in the districts of 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Baqarganj, tho Sen Rajas are described as 
descendants of the lunay race, and*a» only the Kshatriyas have a 
right^to trace their descent from that race, it # is held that tho Senas 
must be Kshatriyas. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe in 
Rajshahi, Samanta Son is described as a Brahma-Ksliatriya. The 
original Sanskrit is * | Dr. 

Mitra’s rendering of is ‘a garland for the 

head of the noblest Kshatriyas/ According to him, tho word 3 ^ 
therefore hero means ‘ noble * or 4 exalted/ With clue deference to 
so great an authority, I am of opinion that this meaning is not the cor- 
rect one here. We have various Sanskrit words compounded with 
such as and so forth, 

and in in all of these tho word ^ retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Bralimana. I therefore see no reason why it should 
not have the same or a similar meaning in the present instance. Dr. 
Mitra lias not assigned any reason why ho takes to mean ‘ noble,* 
which is certainly not the commonly accepted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found in the ordinary Sankrit dictionaries. At any rate' this 
meaning would ho a far-fetched one. The word occurs in the 

Yajur Veda, and* is explained by tho annotator as meaning 

or ‘ knowledge of the Brahmanas or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas.’ It is tliereforo not a caste epithet, and following 
the analogy, we can take to mean 'a person who has tho 

knowledge of tlm Brahmanas or tho Vedas and the heroism of the 
Kshatriyas,* that ‘is, one who combines both these qualifications ; and 
the clause in question may mean ‘a garland for tho head of those who 
have the -wisdom of the Brahmanas and the heroism of the kshatriyas,* 
without any reference to race or caste. The word 95 ^ also occurs 
hi Adhyaya 21, part TV, of the Vishnu Purana, and is explained by the 
annotator S'ridliara Swamin to mean ‘ that race from whi<jh Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas sprung \ The meaning seems to be obscure. The word 
probably means a mixed race of Bnihmaiias and Kshatriyas— a race 
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sprung from Brahmanas on the father’s side and Kshatriyas on the 
mother’s. We have it from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatriya 
race was being exterminated by Para^urama, tho women of that caste 
began to marry Brahmanas, and Vasishtha himself is credited with 
having married Kshatriya women. From that time tho raco of pure 
Kshatriyas is said to have become extinct. In Adhyaya 21, part IV, 
of the Vishnu Purina, Mahanandi is said to bo the last king of tho 
Kshatriya raco. His son Maliapadmananda was born of a Sudra mother, 
and from him began the reign of Varnasankara kings or ‘ kings of 
mixed castes.’ 

The above will I think bo sufficient to show that Dr. Milra’s 
interpretation of tho word Brahma-kshatriya^is most probably not the 
correct one. I havo now to consider tho description of tho Sen Rajas 
as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known fact that all the 
princes of India, whether real Kshatriyas or not, have tried to trace 
their descent from tho solar or lunar race of that casto. Even the 
Rajas of Chutiya Nagpur, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be 
of the aboriginal Colo or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajputs, and 
following their lead, the inferior landholders, who, are undoubtedly 
aboriginal Mundas, aro gradually setting up claims to be Hindu Rajputs. 
I found this process in full operation when I was in Chutiya Nagpur 
threo years ago. If tho Sen kings belonged to the Sankara race or 
any of tho mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire to 
be Kshatriyas and trace their descent from the lunar raco, and their 
panegyrist Umapati Dhar, a poet and a famous adopt in the art of ex- 
aggeration, would exalt them into members of tho raco of tho moon ? 
Even now tho Sudras of Bengal aro looking up. Some timo ago there 
was a movement among tho Kayasthas for taking tho yajuopavita or ‘ the 
sacred thread,’ on tho assertion that they were originally Kshatriyas; 
and at the present momont there is a similar movement among tho 
Suvarnavarnikas, who now claim to have been originally Vaisyas. 

In the Baqarganj plate, found by Mr. Prinsep, tho titlo of 
S'ankara Gaudeswara is repeatedly applied to the Sen Rajas. Tho 
word Gaudeswara, no doubt, means the king of Gaur or Bengal, but it 
is not dUsy to explain tho real meaning of tho word Sankara here. It 
is said to be written with palatal s. Dr. Mitra takes it to mean 
‘excellent,’ but ho has not shown any reason for asihimjpg this 
meaning, Tillich cannot be found in tho ordinary Sanskrit dictionaries 
and is certainly not the commonly accepted import of the term. Ac- 
cording to the dictionaries and the common usage of the word, it is,’ 
when a substantive, a synonym for Siva or Mahadova, and when an 
adjective, it means ‘ auspicious . } I find Mr, Prinsep translating the 
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phrase as * the auspicious lord of Gourr* It is well known that the 
Sen Rajas, at least some of them, were Kaivas , or worshippers of Siva, 
and tho phrase may mean * the lord of Gaur, a worshipper of Siva 
(S'ankaia).’ Bnt none of these interpretations seem to me to be appro- 
priate. I am of opinion that tho word sankara here is an euphuism for 
sankara , with a dental s, and then it must mean a mixed race, a sug- 
gestion which has been noticed in 13r. Mitra’s paper. This meaning 
will be a very appropriate ono. Mistakes of a palatal s for a dontal one 
and vice versa are not uncommon in the old inscriptions, and when we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in the Tirhut or 
Gaur type, which represents an intermediate stage of orthogiaphy 
between tho Kutila and the modern Bengali character, tho commission 
of such an error is all the more likely. S'ridli^ra Swamin, the annotator 
of the Bhagavata, mentions the commencement of kings of tho Varna- 
sankara or Ihe mixed castes in India in his time. 

In his own work tho Danasagara,* Ballal Sen does not call the 
Sen dynasty Ksliatriya, but applies the epithet which 

means ‘ following tho practices of Kshatriyas ’. So in the 6th stanza of 
tho inscription in 0 the copper-plate found in the Sundarbans, the epithet 
of which virtually means the same thing as 

is applied to Lachhman Sen. It therefore appears that tho Sen Raj;is 
are never distinctly described as Kshatriyas. Does not this show 
that they wero not pure Kshatriyas but belonged to a mixed casto ? 
If they were Kshatriyas, why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms ? 
Thoro is a legend current in Vikrampur that Ballal Sen was born of 
a Brahmana father, tho river-god Brahmaputra, who visited his mother in 
a dream in the form of a Brahmana. Does not this indicate tho mixed 
nature of tho Sen race ? 

I will* now briefly consider the evidenco on which tho theory 
that the Sen Rajas were Vaidyas is based. In the various Kulapanj ileus 
or genealogies of tho Ghataks as well as in tho Laghubharata, A'disur, 
Ballal Sen, and other Rajas of the Sen family have been distinctly 
described as membei’s of the Vaidya casto. It is very likely that Devati- 
vra Glia taka, Kavikauthahara and other Ghatakas of tho Varendra 
Bralimanas, who lived about four centuries 'ago and composed the 
genealogies, knew the true caste of the Sen Rjijas. 

My t contention is that tho inscriptions of the Sen Rajas are not 

# [in his Book of Indian Eras, p. 77, General Sir A. Cunningham ascribos this 
•work to “ Ilalayudha, the spiritual adviser of Lakshmana Sena,” referring as his 
authority to ltaja Rajendralala Mitra, in his paper on tho Setta kings, in the 
Journal A. S, B,, vol.XXXIY (1865), p. 137. But this is an error, Dr. Mitra thoro 
quotes a Sanskrit verse, ascribing the work to Ballal Sen. Ed.] * 
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inconsistent with tho genealogies of the Ghatakas and are therefore 
not opposed to tradition. I think the inscriptions support the view that 
the Senas were of the Varna Sankara or mixed caste. Manu recognises 
three classes of mixed castes : (1) Murdhdvasi/da, or those born of Brali- 
mana fathers and Kshatriya mothers, (2) Anibashfha , those of Brahmana 
fathers and Vaisya mothors, who are identical with tho modern Vaidyas, 
and (3) Mahishya, born of Kshatriya fathers and Vaisya mothers. There 
was no practical difference between the Ambashthas * and Mahishyas, 
and Vidy&bhushana, the author of Laghubharata, called the Mahishyas 
Vaidyas. He calls Vira Son or Adisura, the founder of tho Sen family, 
a Mahishya. Rernomboring that they were Kshatriyas on the father’s 
side, tho Mahishya or Sen Rajas *of*Bengal naturally tracod their descent 
from tho lunar race of Kshatriyas, and this explains tho epithets ir^tho 
inscriptions recently discovered. Probably the Mahishyas and Vaidyas 
became gradually amalgamated, and tho Sen Rajas came to he regarded 
as Vaidyas. I am finally of opinion that tho Sen Rajas wero never pure 
Kshatriyas, nor originally Vaidyas, but were Miirdhavasiktas or Ma- 
hishyas, who were both allied to the Vaidyas. The distinction afterwards 
wore away, and tho Senas became gradually amalgamated with th e 
Vaidyas. • 

I will now proceed to describe briefly the principal ruins and 
objects of interest in Rarnpal. I have visited them several times during 
my incumbency as subdivisional officer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they are enlivened. 
First of all, I will take the Masjid of 13a- A'dam* or the mosque conse- 
crated to the Muhammadan faqir of that name. It is a pretty largo, 
strong, brick-built mosque with a high arched dome. The bricks are 
of the same small size which characterize old Muhammadan architecture. 
The mosque has two massive stone pillars which are apparently snatched 
from a Hindu temple, and which tradition identities as the gadds or 
clubs of Ballal Sen. It is in a dilapidated state, but is worth pre- 
serving. It* has a stone tablet in front which bears an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, a reduced facsimile of which is herewith published (see Plato V). 
It will be observed that it states that tho mosque was built by Bads hah 
Fath Shah bin Sultan Mahmud in 880 llijri or 1475 A? U. It is there- 
fore 414 years old. The faqir to whose memory it is dedicated died, 
however, in 110G A. I)., (supposing Ballal Sen to have died^. after a 
reign of forty years) or 3G9 years before the mosque was orectod.f * 

# [Tho real name of tho faqir is Balri Adam, of which J3a-Adam is a more, 
vulgar corruption; another corruption, Babardam, is mentioned in Arch. Survey 
Rep., vol. XV, p. 134. Ed.] 

t There is a stmilar mosquo with a somewhat similar inscription in Qu?i Qas- 
0 
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There is the following legend aboutdhe death of the faqir and the 
fate of Ballal Sen. There lived a Muhammadan family in Kauai Chang, 
a village south of ’Abdulhihpur and not far from Rampal. The master 
of the house had no children. One day a faqir came and begged alms 
of him, but he refused alms, sayiug, “ I -will give no alms, when Allah 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying so long.’’ The 
faqir predicted that he would beget a child and asked him to sacrifice a 
bull to the altar Of Allah when his desire was fulfilled. He then went 
away without any alms. In course of time the man had a son born to 
him, but the Hindus would not allow him to sacrifice a bull. He there- 
fore repaired to the lonely jungle, south of Kanai Cluing, and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking' as muclr meat of the bull as he and the 
members of his 'family would be able to etyisuine, lie buried the re- 
mainder under the ground and returned homo. A kite, however, snatch- 
ed a morsci of the flesh from him, and another kite trying to snatch it 
the morsel fell down in front of Raja Bulbil Sen’s palace. On enquiry 
the king learned the whole story and ordered the child, to comme- 
morate whoso birth the bull was sacrificed, to be brought beforo him 
and killed the ne.\,t day. The Muhammadan learned the king’s dccreo 
and at night escaped with his wile and child and as much property 
as lie could carry. He fled to Arabia and, meeting llazral A'dam, a 
faqir, at Mecca, told him all that had happened. Learning that there was 
a country in which there was no religious toleration, and people were 
not at liberty to practise their own religious rites, Irlazrat A'dam came 
to Rampal with six or seven thousand followers. Ba-A'dam is only 
another name for lla/.rat Adam. Ho began to sacrifice bulls and cows 
on the spot where the mosque dedicated to him now stands. Raja 
Ballal ben sent his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or light with him. The faqir chose the latter alternative, and a protracted 
warfare took p 4 eo between his followers and the king’s army. Tho 
battles were indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on both sides 
was heavy. At* last tho faqir’s followers were reduced to only one 
hundred men. One May Raja Ballal Sen’s men, while going to the mar- 
ket, saw the faqir alone reading Nainaj (sayiug his prayers). The king 
marched to kill *1110 faqir at this juncture, but as lio was diffident of 
success, he constructed, before leaving his palace, a large agnikunda or 
funeral ^>yrd (literally * a pit of lire ’), which still exists in tho form of a 
large jpit, and asked the women of his household to kill tflemselves by 
throwing themselves into the fire, if ho was vanquished and killed. He 

ball two miles from Rampal. It is described in page 76 of Blochmaipi’s Contributions 
to the Geography and History of Bengal, (Jour. A. 8. B,, vol. XLII, p. 284.) 
[See tlio note at the end of this article. Ed.] 
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took a pigeon in his coat and proclaimed that the bird’s return to the palace 
without him would mean his death and serve as a signal for the females of 
the house to perish in the flames to save their casto and chastity. Ballal 
Sen came to the faqir and struck him with the sword, but the faqir was 
invulnerable and the sword* would not cut his skin. After concluding 
his prayers, the faqir asked Ballal what brought him there. “ To kill 
you, ” replied the king. The faqir asked him whether ho would embrace 
the Muhammadan faith or not. The king of course answered in the ne- 
gative. The faqir said: *‘It is so ordained that 1 shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than my own will cut me. Bo take this 
sword and kill me.” Ballal took the sword thus offered and killed the 
faqir at one stroke. His body was cut into two parts. His head (low 
to Chittagong, whore tltero is still a prayer-house consecrated todiini. 
His body was buried at Rampal, and the mosque was subsequently 
erected over his remains by the Badsluih after the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Bengal. After the death of the faqir, Ballal went to the tank 
to bathe and purify himself. As he left his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon, unobserved, flew to the palace, and at this signal the females 
of the royal household threw themselves into the (ire rfhd perished. Soon 
finding that the pigeon had flown avvaf, Ballal rode to his palace, but 
it was too late. Finding that all his family was killed and life was not 
worth living, ho threw himself into the lire and porishod in the flames. 

Such is the legendary account of the death of Ball U Sen and tho 
fall of Rampal. The city appears to have been abandoned after bis 
death, and I think there is a substratum of truth in the legend. It is 
a historical fact that the Arabs were tho first race of Muhammadans 
who invaded Hindustan, and it is not unlikely that their missionary 
expeditions penetrated as Car as Bengal in tho eleventh century and 
fought the Sen kings who had no standing army. The lVil kings re- 
gained their ascendancy in this part of Bengal after fclfc death of Ballal. 
It has been asserted, and not without soino show of reason, that Raksli- 
nianiya, after his flight from Nadiya, took refuge in old Vikrainpur, 
and lie and some of his descendants lived in Rampal or Sunargaon, 
and maintained their sway in this part of Bengal during the early years 
of Muhafhmadnn rule. It is mentioned in the Bengali book on the Sen 
Rajas of Bengal by Kailash Chandra Sinha, that probably # there was a 
second Baydl Sen who reigned after the Muhammadan comfhest. It 
first struck mo that if there was a second Ballal Sen, he must* be the 
prince who reigned at Rampal and killed the faqir B,i-Adam and after- 
wards himself perished in tho funeral pyre, thereby putting an end to 
the Sen dynasty. But the theory is not based on any reliable evidence, 
while tradition distinctly says that the Ballal Sen who killed the faqir 
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was tho founder of Kulinism and the most* distinguished prince of the 
Sen dynasty. 

The next object of importance is the Itampdl Dighi* or the artificial 
lake of Rampal. Formerly it was about a mile long and about 500 
yards broad. It is now fast silting up and remains dry for nearly half 
the year. Cultivators have now broken up parts of tho lake and 
grow boro paddy in it. The following is tho traditional account of the 
origin of the lako. Raja Ballal Sen once promised to excavate a lake, 
as long as his mother would be able to walk in ono direction without 
stopping, and this ho undertook to do in one night, namely, tho night 
immediately following tho pedestrian performance of his mother. So 
one afternoon tlm queen-mother walked but of tho palace and proceeded 
towards the south. After sho had walked some distance, the idea suddenly 
crossed tho king’s mind, that if sho walked much further, he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in ono night and keep his word, and if 
he onco broke tho promise ho mado to his mother, he would bo doomed 
to eternal hell. After a short reflection he hit upon a dexterous device. 
1 le asked his servants to suddenly touch his mother’s feet and paint 
them with red pigment ( alaktaka ), giving out that a leech bit her 
and was sucking blood. The sbrvants did so, and tho stratagem had tho 
desired effect. The queen-mother stopped, and the point whence sho re- 
turned homewards became tho southernmost boundary of tho lako. On 
that very night the king collected innumerable men and excavated tho 
whole lako. It was so large that ono bank was not visible from tho 
other. But for a long time the lake remained dry. Guided by a dream, 
Rampal, an intimate friend and, according to another account, maternal 
uncle of Ballal Sen, ono day rodo into the lake, and assembling a largo 
number of men on its banks, asked them to call it after his name, when 
it was filled *with water. As soon as ho entered into the lake, water 
streamed up from beneath and filled it in a moment. But Rampal 
vanished. Everybody cried : * Rampal, Rampal/ but ho could no moro 
bo seen. Since that time f<he lake is called Ramp&l Dighi. 

This explanation of the genesis of the lake’s name never satisfied 
me. Rampal is also the name of Ballal Sen’s city. Is it not very 
strange that Ballal’s city and tho largest lake he excavated should bo 
named after an obscure person unknown to history ? Rampal is certain- 
ly the nfuno' of a person and is analogous to the names of Bhim Pal 
and other Pal kings of Bengal. I conjecture that he was a king of the 
TJal dynasty which reigned at Rampal after tho death of Ballal Sen, 
and that it was he and not Ballal who excavatod the lake, , and the city 
and the lako have been named after him. To tho north of the Burhi- 
* ltampal Dighi or the artificial lako of Rampal. 
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Ganga thero are still many ruins to show that the Pal kings reigned in 
that part of Bengal, and it is a historical fact that they flourished both 
before and after the Sen dynasty. But as they were Buddhists ruling 
over a population, the mass of which were Hindus, tlieir names have not 
been handed down to posterity with that halo of glory which surrounds the 
Sen kings, who were orthodox Hindus and great patrons of Brahmans 
and Brahmanical learning. Again, it is a well known fact that one of 
the characteristics of the Pal kings was to excavate large lakes and tanks 
wherever they lived. The Mahipal Digin, still existing in Dina j pur, 
is perhaps the largest lake they cut in Bengal. For all these reasons I 
am of opinion that tho prince who gave his name to the city and lake 
of Rampal was a king of the Pal dynasty. * , 

Thore is another bflt smaller lake in R£mpdl. It is called* the 
Kodal-dliod (the spade- washing) Dighi. It is about 700 cubits by 500 
cubits, and is still very deep. Tradition has it that when the excavation 
of the Rampal Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by, and thus tho Kodak dhoa Dighi was mado. 
The story of course is fiction pure and simple, invented to show that 
myriads of men were engaged to excavate the Rampal* Dighi. 

The next object of interest is Bari* Ballal Sen or Ballal Sen’s 
palace. It is a very large and high mound of earth, surrounded by 
a deep moat, about 400 yards by £00 yards. No architectural re- 
mains are visible. The cicerones point to a largo black pit inside 
the ruins as tho Agnikunda or funeral pyre in which perished Ballal 
Sen and his family. 

Anothor object of interest in Rampal is the everlasting Gajariya tree. 
It is a large living tree standing on the north bank of Rampal Dighi. 
It is about 100 cubits high and has two large straight stems. Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal, and thero is nothihg peculiar 
in its appearance : only it shows no signs of age or d)3cay, though it is 
undoubtedly very old. It is said to be immortal and existing from tho 
time of Ballal Sen. Respectable men of sevonty and eighty years of 
age, whose testimony I am unable to disbelieve, havo told me that they 
saw tho tree in its present state of growth from tlieir very boyhood. 
The tree Is certainly a botanical curiosity. It is hold in high veneration 
by the Hindus, and various stories are current about its virtues and 
sanctity, is worshipped by the women, particularly by tb« barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion in hopes of being cared of 
barrenness. A faqir is said to havo violated its sanctity by cutting a 
root, but he instantly vomited blood and died. No one would now ven- 
ture to tear a leaf or lop off a branch. A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree on tho eighth day of the moon in the month of 
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Chaitra, when it is worshipped by pilgrims from various parts of the 
subdivision. 

The following legend explains the origin of the Gajariya tree’s im- 
mortality. It was at first in a decayed state and was used for tying 
Balk'd Sen’s elephants. One morning some hermits (llishis) presented 
themselves before Ballal Sen’s gate to confer a boon on the king as a 
reward for his piety. They sent their message to the king by his door- 
keeper. The man went in and returning said that the king was smoking 
and was unable to come out that instant. After awhile he was again 
sent in. This time he returned with the news that the king was 
besmearing his body with oil. The ^door-keeper was sent in again and 
again, but he always returned with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inability to come out and receive them. Onde the man found the king 
bathing, and again taking his noontide meal, and the third time taking 
his siesta. He never communicated the message to the king, but only 
went iu to observe whether he had leisure to come out. Disgusted with 
the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the time of departure they 
blessed the Gajariya tree and conferred on it tho boon of immortality 
which was originally intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed 
signs of vitality. Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every direction, 
and the people were struck with awe. Tho king came out shortly 
afterwards and, being apprised of the news, immediately sent for tho 
hermits. But it was too late. The hermits had vanished. 

There is a comparatively small tank in the south-west part of 
Ramp al, which deserves a passing notice. It is called Raja Haris 
Chandra’s Dighi. It is overgrown with trees and shrubs which are 
flooded over with water for a week once a year at the time of tho full 
moon in the month of Magli. Before and after this period the tank is 
dry. I have as yet received no satisfactory explanation of the pheno- 
menon Tho tank is said to have been excavated by Raja Haris Chandra, 
probably one of the kings of tho Pal dynasty. 

There is a mosque called Qii/i’s Masjid not far from Ba-A'dam’s. 
It is an ordinary plain- looking prayer mosque, which was certainly 
erected after that of Ba-Adam. If boasts of # no inscription, but has 
several stone idols of Hiudu gods and goddesses in its verandah, which 
the proprietors have evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The 
present Qtizi of the mosque showed me a firman of the Kmperer ’Alamgi'r, 
granting lands for the benefit of tho institution; but I cannot vouch for 
its genuineness. 

There are two roads the construction of which is 4 * attributed to 
Ballal Sen. The one connects the river Dhaleswari on the north with 
the Padma on the south, and the other goes in a different direction from 
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Rampal right up to the Padma?. The latter is called Kacliki Dwarja. 
The roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs, aud have in many 
places been broken up by the cultivators’ plough, but what still remains 
clearly shows that they were once spacious roads as wide as thirty cubits. 
I once proposed to utilizo the first, mentioned road in constructing one 
from Munshiganj to the Police outpost at Rajabari, a distance of about 
twelve miles, but it was found impracticable. The Kaclild Dwarja is 
named after the fish of that name. The astrologers had predicted, so 
the story runs, that Baja Balhil Sen would die of bones of fish sticking 
in his throat. To avoid such an unnatural and painful death, the 
kiim refrained from eating any fish, except the kaclild which was devoid 
of bones. Ho therefore constructed the road to the Padma, to enable 
fishermen to supply his table daily with the boneless fish. 


[Note my tiie Editor. — Tho inscription, of which a reduced facsi- 
mile, based on three ink impressions, is published in Plato V, leads as 


follows : 


Iiine 1 ^ j6 l-^l \ynt Hi ^ J j *j)| Jli 
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Line 2 : — ^1KLJ| (^jf ^IKLJf t 

k~ij) ^j ; G ^IhJUl — Jf u jcJ| j hiiif 


It is dated “in tho middle of tho month of Rajah in the year 
888 A. H., during the reign of Jalalu-d-din Path Shah,” Mr. Gupta 
roads* the date as “ the 2nd day of Rajab 880,” on the authority of a 
Maulawi of Dacca, who deciphered tho inscription for him. But this is 
certainly wrong. The date can be quite clearly read. It is expressed 
in words : above sanat there is U* smnu ; by tho side of sanal , to the 
left, there is samdnin ; above samdnin again is •bU-iJ samanannyat 

(sic) j below the latter word is ope j waw, and below samdnin is tlie 
other y Ufaw of the date. Thus the whole reads sanat samd wa samanin 
u-a samdnamiyat , i. e., eight and eighty and eight hundred. Nor does the 
dato specify “ tho 2nd day,” but simply says ausat or “ th onniddle.” 

On comparing this inscription with that published by Blochmann 
in this Journal for 1873, Vol. XLII, p. 284, there can bo no doubt thi*fc 
the two inscriptions are identical. There are, indeed, three slight 
divergences. In the dato Mr. Blochmann reads but the inscription 
lias only US (without the final nun). This is apparently a mere blunder 
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of the engraver, who seems to havo forgotten to incise it. Possibly the 
wrong reading of the date as 880 may have been caused by this faulty 
legend. He also reads whereas in the inscription the word is 

really spelt (without the first alif). Again Mr. Blochmann reads 

whereas the inscription really has ^ d aU|. But 
there can be no doubt that thoso threo divergences aro the mere result 
of an oversight. As may bo soon by referring to the numerous similar 

inscriptions, published by Blochmann in vol. XL1I of the Journal, it is 
<? 

the word l ^ (not Aixxj) that is uniformly used in them ; and there is 
no difficulty in recognising it on the facsimile of the present inscription. 

Mr. Gupta, in his footnote (pp. 17, 18) says : “ There is a similar 
mosque with a sorliewhat similar inscription in Qazi Qasbah, two miles 
from Rampal,” and he is disposed to identify this inscription with that 
published by Blochmann. This identification is quite untenable. I 
have obtained four impressions of this second inscription, threo through 
Mr. Gupta, and one through Maulawi Abul Khair Muhammad Siddiq, 
the Superintendent of the Dacca Madrasah. Unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is too badly preserved to be wholly read, but luckily tho date is 
sufficiently legible to show tliaj the month is Zi-l-Qa’dah, and and that 
the year is expressed in figures as well as in words. Tho figures arc 976. 
This is quite sufficient to preclude the identification of this inscription 
with that published by Blochmann. Moreover this inscription is incised 
in threo lines, while that of the Adam Shahid mosquo, published by 
Blochmann aud now republished by Mr. Gupta, occupies only two lines. 
In fact, Mr. Gupta was misled by an error in Bloch mann’s account, or 
rather by an error of Dr. Wise, whose account Blochmann quotes. Dr. 
Wise says that “ the Masjid of Adam Shahid is in Bikrampur, at a 
village, callqd Qazi Qasbah, within two miles of Balalbari, the residence 
of Ballal Sen.” But this is quite wrong ; the mosque is not “ two miles 
from the Balalbari,” but only “ about half a mile to the north of it,” 
as General Sir A: Cunningham, from whom Blochmann received tho 
inscription, distinctly*states (see his Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XV, p. 134). 
It, therefore, occupies the precise position described by Mr. Gupta. 
Dr. Wise, in liis, account, — it is elear, — confused two mosques, one of 
Adam Shahid at Rampal, and another placed by him and Mr. Gupta 
at Qazi (Qasbah. The exact locality of the latter mosquo, however, 
would seem to be tho Rikabi Bazar, to judge from Maulawi Abul Khair’s 
letter, quoted below. There aro four mosques in or near Qazi Qasbah, 
afid these four mosques seem to have been more or less confused by 
tho several writers on tho subject : and the confusion probably arose 
from tho circumstance that Qazi Qasbah is a name applied to a large 
area, apparently including the localities of all four mosques. 
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In order to clear up the matter as much as possible, Maulawi Abul 
Khair, at my request, was good enough personally to visit the .different 
localities and himself procure impressions of the two inscriptions. 1 
subjoin the substance of his interesting letter. 

“ As arranged I wont yehterday to Munshiganj to seo the mosquo at 
Qazi Qa§bah. I took with me as my guide a man who proved to be not so 
well acquainted with the locality as I expected. He had informed me 
that there was another old mosque at Rikabibazar [No. I] which was 
close to the ghat where we were to land from the steamer. We landed 
at about 110’Cl. and proceeded to the latter mosque. Wo found it to be in 
a dilapidated condition, though J>hero were signs of its being used as a 
prayer-house. It appeared to have been an edifico of. olegant structure 
with a floor, 15 cubits square, and one dome, i'ho bricks are all polished 
and carved, and the corner* and edges are so neat that from a distance 
they seem to be stones. The cement used is a whitish substance, not 
ordinary surkhi and lime, but perhaps powdered stone and lime, or 
something else. Thore was no inscription in the mosque, but on 
enquiry wo learnt that tlio stone was removed and placed in another 
mosque [No. II] in the neighbourhood recently built. * There wo repaired 
and found the inscription. The stone not being good many of the 
letters are corroded, and are not decipherable. 1 have taken an impres- 
sion, however, which I send to you in a separate cover for whatever use 
you may think fit to make of it. It is dated seven hundred and odd, 
which I could not read. The name of the month is Zi-l-Qa’dah. 

“ We then proceeded towards Qazi Qasbah,and after a tedious journey 
reached the mosque [No. III]. My disappointment was great when I 
found that the mosque, though old, did not present any interesting feature, 
the construction being of an ordinary type, no ornamentation or elegance 
having been attempted. Besides there was no inscription ; 'the stone T 
was informed had been removed by the Collector of Dacca, during the 
proceeding of a lawsuit between rival claimants to some land belonging 
to the mosque. The only interesting thing that jwe found there was a 
Hindu idol, carved out of a block of stone, lying with the face down- 
ward and forming a step to the verandah of the mosque. I had 
become so fatigued that I feared 1 would not be able to return to the 
ghat without some sort of conveyance. But none was available. I was, 
however, informed that the route wo had taken was a circuitoug'one, and 
that the ghat would not be very far from that place by a short-cut 
through Rampal. I further learnt that we would pass by the mosque o*f 
Baba Adam [No. IV]. This news somewhat enlivened mo, and I was 
on my legs again. Wo passed by the famous Ballalbari, of which T saw 
the ditch about a hundred yards wide. The Balhilbari or palace of 
D 
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BalUl Sen seems to have been an entrenched fortress of which only 
the trench and some ruins now remain as a memorial. Not far from 
this I found the tomb of A'dam Shahid or Baba Adam and the mosque 
[No. IV]. This edifice is also in ruins, but presents an interesting 
view to the archroologist or antiquary. The structure is of the some 
style as that of the mosque at Rikabibazdr [No. I], but more exquisite 
and ornamental. , The cement is of the same nature, the bricks polished 
and carved. The roof consists of six domes supported by two stone 
pillars in the middle of the hall. One of the domes does not exist, and 
another has partly fallen down. The pillars are monoliths of a whitish 
stone, which always “ perspire,” and lead ignorant people to associate 
superstitious ideas with- them, as thoy see water flow down on their 
surface, and feel them very cold. I saw marks of red pigment on the 
pillars, which I heard were put there by Hindu women, (and I believe by 
Musalman women too, though the Khddim denied this) on making 
vows for the attainment of some object. The stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion is placed very high, so that it could not be distinctly read. I dis- 
covered, however, that the copy I have sent to you was only of one line, 
there being anotlieV lino above it of which no impression was sent to me. 
As it was already very late in the afternoon and I could not wait for a 
scaffolding being put up, I could not obtain an impression. Tho inscrip- 
tion published by Blochmann is, I believe, of this mosque, and he was not 
very wrong in giving the name of tho place as Qazi Qasbah ; for Qazi 
Qasbah extends over a largo area, and the place where this mosque stands 
is also included within it. This fact decides tho dispute as to the name 
of the place being given by Blochmann as Qazi Qasbah and by Babu 
Asutosh Gupta as Rampal. It may be called by four different names, 
viz., Qazi Qasbah, Rarapdl, Ballalbari and Durgabaj-i. The inscription 
is quite legible, no letters have beon destroyed or mutilated, the stone 
being jot black and well polished, not liable to corrosion. The Khadims 
showed me twelve places in the interior of the mosque, where, they said, 
lay twelve stones of great value which were removed by Mags during an in- 
cursion into Bengal in remote ages. These stones, they said, shone in the 
darkness of the njght and illuminated the hall.! Some things have been 
dug out of tho walls, no doubt, but whether they were stones of great 
value which shone in darkness I cannot vouch. This mosque at any 
rate is an object of interest to the antiquarian.” * 

From another letter of his, I may quote the following passages : 

• “ The mosque at Qazi Qasbah [No. Ill] is not known as the mosque 

of Baba Adam or Adam Shahid. It is called Qa?i B&ju niOsque. Ballal- 
bari is situated near the mosque [No. II] of Adam Shahid and not near 
Qazi Qa§bah ; and Ballal Bap and Rampal are only two names of the 
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same place. There is no one’s* tomb near the mosque of Qazi Qasbah. 
As for the inscription, no one can say what it contained. The other 
mosque, of course, is called after Bdbd Adam or Adam Shahid and is 
situated in Durgdbdri, which is close to RampaL or Ballalbari, at a 
distance of about half a mile. * And Balldlbdri and Durgabapi both stand 
at a distance of a mile from Qazi Qasbah. The tomb and the mosque 
are lying unrepaired. Some religious man has the charge of the mosque, 
and prayers are said therein. The •mosque has two domes between 
which there are two stone pillars one on each side. There is no court- 
yard outside the mosque. The mosque of Qazi Qa?bah [No. Ill] also 
has two domes but no courtyard jind pillars. There are stones at the 
threshold carved into images and placed overturned.” • 

I have numbered the mosques in the above quoted extracts by 
corresponding numerals. > 

No. I. Mosque of Rikabi Bazar ; a beautiful structure, similar to 
the mosque of Adam Shahid at Rdmpal (No. IV) ; with only one 
dome ; its inscription, dated in the month Zi-l-Qa’dah 976 A. H., 
removed to mosque No. II. It is the mosque referred to in Mr. Gupta’s 
footnote (p. 17), as situated “ in Qazi Qasbah, two miles from Ram- 
pal ; ” it is also apparently the mosque, said by Dr. White to be 
“ within two miles of Ballalbari at a village called Qazi Qasbah ” and 
erroneously called by him the Adam Shahid mosque (No. IY). 

No. II. A mosque recently built near mosque No. I ; contains the 
inscription belonging to No. I. 

No. III. An ordinary plain mosque, with domes, but with no 
pillars, also with Hindu carved images in the floor of the verandah ; its 
inscription removed to Dacca ; referred to by Mr. Gupta towards the end 
of his paper (p. 22). 

No. IY. Mosque of Adam Shahid, close to Rdmpal, at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile ; a highly ornamental structure, resembling 
the Rikabi 'Bazar mosque (No. I) ; with the inscription ‘(Plate Y) dated 
“in the middle of Rajab, 888 A. H., in the reigr>of Jalalu-d-din Fath 
Shdh ; ” described by Dr. White (quoted by Blochmann) in Journal 
A. S. H., Vol. XLIIj p. 286, General Sir A. Cunningham in Arch. 
Survey Reports, Vol. XV, p. 135, and Maulawi Abul Khair. as possessing 
six domes, of which, according to Dr. White, three , but according to Maulawi 
Abul Khahf only two have fallen in, while General Sir A. Cunningham 
does not notice the destruction of any of them. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gupta, who describes it as a “ brick built mosque with a high arched 
dome,” would*seem to allow it only one dome. In that case, he would 
seem to have confused it with the mosque (No. I) at Rikabi Bazar, 
which Maulawi Abul Khair states to have only one dome.] 
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The Nmmwhi-myth ; or an attempt to explain the text of Rirjveda viii. 

14. 13 . — tty Charles R. Lanman, Professor in Harvard Colloge, 

Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

The fact has been recognized, ever since the earliest days of Yedic 
study, that the myths of the Veda are the poetic outgrowth of certain 
natural phenomena. The fact appears, for example, from the work of 
Yaska, when he quotes the opinion of his predecessors. And the na- 
tural basis of any given myth is usually not difficult to ascertain. Such, 
however, is not the case with the one now in question. The text cited 
above reads : 

W 

f«TT I 

ft*! W II 

Tt is commonly understood and rendered as follows : ‘ With the 
foam of the waters, Namuchi’s head, 0 Indra, thou didst cut off, when 
thou wast conquering all thy foes.* 

There is no cioubt about the incorrectness of this interpretation. 
Nevertheless it is an exceedingly ancient one, as appears from the 
legends into which this brief allusion of the Vedic Samhita is expanded 
in tho Brahmanas. Prom the Brahmana- passages* and from the ex- 
plicit language of Sayanaf, it is clear that the water- foam was conceived 
as the actual weapon with which Indra cut off tho demon’s head. The 
fable says that Indra used this most remarkable weapon because he had 
sworn to Namuchi, saying, “ Neither by day nor by night will I slay 
thee, neither with the mace nor with tho bow, ... neither with the dry 
nor with the wet.” And so, in order to slay him, without perjuring 
himself, Incira smote the demon at twilight, which was neither day nor 
night, and with tbe foam of tho water, which was neither dry nor wet. 

1 He cast the water-foam into (the shape of) a thunderbolt ’ irqf qrif 

IRerally, • Tho water- foam he made by pouring or founding 
(as molten metal) to be a bolt.’ 

All this is quite in keeping with the style of the Brdhmanas ; and 
it follows naturally enough from the text of the Saiphita, provided wc 
misunderstand it as did the authors of tho Brahmanas. But to my mind 
there is no conceivable natural phenomenon of which this may be rc- 

* See (Jatapatha Br., xii. 7. 3 ; Taittiriya Br., i. 7. 1. Those passages, with one 
from the Mahabharata, are conveniently assembled by Muir, in his Sanskrit Texts , 
iv 3 . 201. 

t fjrcfw*., n 
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garded as the mythical reflex. We are therefore led to inquire, did not 
the words of the sacred text mean something different from what oven 
the ancients themselves supposed them to mean ? I believo that they 
did and that the misunderstanding can bo accounted for. 

I suggest that the Vedic text be translated: ‘With water-foam 
Namuchi’s head, 0 Indra, thou didst cause to fly asundor, when thou 
wast conquering all thy foes.* This appears to me intelligiblo if we 
assume that the natural phenomenon to which it refers is a waterspout 
(‘ trombe ’) on an inland lake. How, now, does this view accord with 
the natural facts in question and with a strict verbal exegesis of the 
text ? , 

Major Sherwill has given a description of Bengal waterspouts in tho 
Journal of this Society for 1860, volume XXIX., p. 866 f., along with 
some excellent pictures. And in a German work of Tli. Reyo, entitled 
Die Wirbelsttirme , p. 17 f., further information and pictorial illustration 
may be found. Tho waterspout is of course an object of terror, and 
it is most natural that it should be personified as a demon. The verb 
means ‘ cause to rotate,’ and tho motion is qualified as upward 
and outward motion by the preposition The compound 

means accordingly, ‘ thou didst cause to move upward and outward or 
to fly asunder with a gyratory or centrifugal motion.* It is not possible 
to express by one simplo English phrase tho ideas involved in tho com- 
pound; but they seem to me to bo quite simplo in themselves and to 
follow unforced from the Sanskrit and to be thoroughly suitable for tho 
not infrequent phenomenon of a waterspout as seen by unscientific 
eyes. The head of the column is twisted and made to burst asunder and 
scatter itself ‘ with foam as an instrumental of accompaniment), 

i. e , in abundant foamy masses. Then, with the dispersion of the 
column, often comes (see Sherwill, p. 870, Reye, p. 82) a heavy rain. 
This is all in entire accord with the usual representations of gracious 
Indra’s deeds of prowess. 

In particular, also, it accords most strikingly with the quite differ- 
ently expressed idea of Rigveda v. 30. 8b (= vi. 20. 66), where Indra is 
spoken qf as ‘ twirling (like a stick of attrition or like a churning-stick) 
the head of the demon Namuchi,’ 

and that, immediately after tho couplet in stanza 7, 

w fsrtt ^ 

This explanation of the stanza in question, moreover, harmonizes well 
with the succeeding stanza, Rigveda, viii. 14. 14, 
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in which Indra is praised for hurling down* the demons that were striv- 
ing with magic wiles to creep up and to scale the heights of heaven. 
To the poetic fancy, nothing would suggest more naturally the idea of 
demons trying td scale the heavens than the sight of this strange magi- 
cal ladder betwixt earth and sky. 

In this connection, the discussion of Bergaigne, La religion vedique , 
ii. 346-7, should be compared. The language of the 61oka at Mahd- 
bhdrata, v. 10. 37 = 328 seems also to favor my view. The whole epic 
passage is a reminiscence of the Namu chi- story. 

The false interpretation of the ancients, finally, rests simply upon 
the ambiguity of the instrumental case form The case might 

denote the relation of accompaniment — as it really does here ; or it 
might denote the relation of means — as tho authors of the Brahmanas 
supposed it to do. 6 ■ 


On some neiv^or rare Muhammadan and Hindu Coins. — By 
9 Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernlb. 

In July and September last I received from the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hoshangdb&d. in two instalments, a hoard of 477 gold coins, 
which had been found in a field in the Sohdgpur Tahsil of the Hoshan- 
gabdd District, by some ploughmen while ploughing their field. 

This hoard was carefully examined by me, and a detailed report 
published in the Proceedings of the Society for December 1887. 

Among the 4 !77 coins, there were 451 belonging to different (so-called) 
(t Pajhan emperors of Dehli ; 4 belonging to the Mu gh al emperors 
Aurangzib and Farrukh Siyar, 1 belonging to the Bengal king Sikandar 
bin Ilyas, and 21 silver-gilt forgeries. 

The “ Pathdn,” emperors of whom there wore 'coins, are Ghiydsu-d- 
din Balban (1 specimen), Muizzu-d-din Kaiqobad (1), Jalalu-d-din Firuz 
(1), ’Akm-d-d/n Muhammad (391), Ghiydsu-d-Tughlaq I. (3), Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq (24), Firfiz Shah (19), Ffriiz Shah and Fath'Khdn (2), 
Firuz Sbdh and Zafar (2), Grhiydsu-d-din Tughlaq II. (2), Abd Bakr bin 
Zafar (1), Muhammad bin Firuz (l), Mahmdd bin Muhammad bin Firdz 
(1), and Malpndd bin Muhammad bin Tughlaq (1). ‘ 

Most of these coins belong to more or less well-known types, which 
have been already published in Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pafhdn Kings 
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of Dehli. See details in the ‘report above referred to. It will be seen 
from that report, that in the present hoard there are several types of 
coins which were still noted as “ unique ” in Thomas’ book ; e. <j., the 
coin of JaUlu-d-din Firtiz (Chron. No. 120), several of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq (Chron. Nos. 172, 179), one of Firuz Shah (Chron No 226), 
one of Firtiz Shah and Zafar (Chron. No. 245). There are in it also 
some coins, which are not to be found in Thomas’ Chronicles, though 
they have been published elsewhere : thus two of Mahmud bin Muham- 
mad- bin Firuz (with Abu-l-Muzajfar , as published by myself, in this 
Journal, vol. LII, p. 213, for 1883), and one of Mahmtid bin Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq (published by, Mr. Delmorick in this Journal, vol. 
XLIII, p. 97, for 1874). 

The most important in this collection of “ Pa^htin ” coins, however, 
are five, which, to the best of my knowledge, are unique, or at least have 
never been noticed or published. These are the following (see Plate 
IY): 

1, Ono coin of Muhammad bin Tughlaq (Plate IV, No 1). It 
reads as follows : 

Obv. v 4 Rev. 

alj| | 0 4u*x| (jtLudljjf 

The reverse seems to bear a date, consisting of two numerals. 
One of them, 5, is distinctly seen by the side of abu ; but the other 
above the s of 'Abbas is obscure. As the Khalif Abu-l-Abbas Ahmad 
reigned from 741-753, the date of <the coin can only be 745. This coin 
has some similarity with Muhammad bin Tuglilaq’s copper coin, No. 218 
in Thomas’ Chronicles. 

2, Two coins of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq II. He is mentioned in 
Thomas’ Chronicles , as the twenty-first king (A. H. 790-791 = A. D. 
1388). He reigned only a few months, as the rival of Muhammad bin 
Firuz and Abu Bakr. Thomas’ Chronicles only notice “silver and 
copper ” coins of his (p. 302). The present collection contains two gold 
coins of his, of two different types. The first (Plate IV, No. 2) reads 

• 

Rev. 

, . O ' 

j>K | 

* o 

Margin ; on reverse : [ y ] 1 


as follows : 


Obv. 


* 9 

^ j LioJ| &Up 
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It was struck at Delia, in the year 791. The mint is distinct on 
the margin, but the date is only partially preserved. There can be no 
doubt, however, of its being a coin of Tughlaq II., and not of Tughlaq I., 
on account of the mention of the Khalif Abi ’Abdullah. This Khalif 
only ascended the throne in 763 A. H.,* while Tughlaq I. died already 
in 725 A. H. Abi ’Abdullah’s Khalifat lasted, with interruptions, down 
to 808 A. H. Jhis identification I owe to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers, of 
the Archaeological Survey, to whom I showed the coin. 


The second (PI. IV, No. 3) reads as follows : 
Obv. • 


Rev. 


UijJi 

c| 


Jj) AAj| 


Margin, on reverse : illegible. 


This coin is also shown to be one of Tughlaq II., by the mention 
of the Khalif A1 Mutawakkal ’AH Allah, who is the same as the above 
mentioned Abi ’Abdullah. The execution of this coin is rather crude, 
especially of the word Abu-l-Muzaffar. 


3, Ono coin of Abu Bakr, the son of Zafar Khan and grandson 
of Fi'ruz Shah. He succeeded Tughlaq II., but only reigned for a little 
moro than a year, from 791 to 792 A. II. In Thomas’ Chronicles 
(p. 303) he is noticed as the twenty-second king, but only copper or 
silver copper coins of his are described. The present: collection contains 
one gold coin, which reads as follows*( Plate IV, No. 4) : 

• Obv. Rev. 


There are faint traces of a margin on the reverse, which probably 
gave the mint and date. 




4, One coin of Sikandar bin Ilyas, one of the independent kings 
of Bengal. For some account of him, see this Journal, vol. XXXVI, 
*p. 58, and vol. NL1I, p. 256. So far as I am aware, only silver coins 
of his have hitherto been discovered ; they have been* described and 
figured by K. Thomas, in vol. XXXVI. The coin in the present collec- 
tion is of gold, and reads as follows (Plate IV, No. 5) : 
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Obv. 

r UJ/f 

y) 


Rev. 

ji*\ *Uf 
HA aBi 


^IkUJl ]|Im iss 

There was a margin on the reverse, which probably contained the 
mint and date, but it is quite mutilated. The readings are identical, 
and their arrangement nearly identical, with those on Thomas* typo 
No. 4 (or coin, No. 22) in vol. XX^CVI, p. 64. The mint, accordingly, 
would seem to have been Firuz&bad. » 

To these five coins I add another which is not new, as it has been 
already described by Thomas in his Chronicles , p. 298. But I am not 
aware that it has ever been figured ; and the present specimen has the 
further advantage of having preserved a portion of the margin on the 
reverse, giving the mint and date. It is a coin bearing the joint names 
of Firuz Shah and his son Fath Khan, and reads as follows (Plato IV, 
No. 6) : 


Obv. 

© 


iij# 

jlLH till <£> 


Rev. 

jj*t 

*1JI J-AUI Jt I 
aXjIIA 


Margin : on reverse : ^1 ^ ^ 

Fath Khan was made co-regent in 760 A. H., and the Khalif Abu-L 
♦Fath whose name appears on the reverse, reigned from 753-763 A. H. 
It follows that the dato of the coin, of which only the numeral 1 is 
preserved, must be 761. The name of the mint I am unable to read. 

I take this opportunity to publish figures of two copper coins of 
Saifu-d-din al Hasan Qurlagh. They belong to the* well-known “ Bull 
and Ho^eman ” type, already noticed by Thomas in his Chronicles , 
p. 96 (No. 82). They show on the obverse a horseman with the legend, in 
Nagari characters, S'ri Hamirah ; and on the reverse a humped 

bull, also wijh a Nagari legend. The latter, as given by Thomas, is 
*** ^TTO S'ri Hasana Kurala ; and this is, no doubt, tho style iri 
which it is met with in by far the greater majority of specimens. But 
occasionally the .name is found in full f TO* Kurlaka. Among a number 
of 100 of these ooins, discovered not long ago in SMhptir in the Pan jab, 
and examined by me, I found about a dozen giving the full name (see 
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Proceedings for December 1888). On Plate IV, I give the reverses of 
four specimens (Nos. 7 — 10). No. 7 shows the usual form kurala , 

but No. 8 has distinctly g r^ Pf huralaka (the l is slightly injured); 
No. 9 reads S'ri Hasana Ku , and No. 10 has 4ft TO* SW 

Hasan a Kurala. 

I also take this opportunity to publish two gold coins (Plate IV, 
fig. 11, 12) which I found among a lot of 506 coins collected by Babti 
P. C. Mukhei’ji, on special duty with Archaeological Survey, and for- 
warded to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. They belong to the class 
commonly known as ‘ Kanauj coins.’ Coins of this description were 
issued by the Kulachuri kings of Ch^di, the Gaharwar (Ra^hor) kings 
of Kanauj and .the Chandel kings of Khajuraha. As the two coins, 
boro published, are said to have been found in Khajuraha, I think it 
most probable that they are Chandel coins, though I feel uncertain as 
to their exact attribution. 

No. 11 — T propose to read. 

Sri Mat Pa - 
ramarddi 

^3 Dcva 

No. 12 — may be read. * 

Sri Mat Vi - or Sri Mat Bd - 

xsm ra Varm m a* *33*8 * la Varmma* 

* * Devi * * Devi 

The final long i of devi seems clear ; but it is puzzling. 

The king to whom No. 12 belongs, I take to be the 20th of General 
Sir A. Cunningham’s list of Chandel kings (Archeological Survey Be - 
ports, Vol. XXI, p. 80), vis . Vira 'Varmma, who reigned from about 
1240 — 1280 A. D. Or it might be Bala Varmma, mentioned by Mr. 
V. A. Smith in his paper on the “ History of Bundelkhand” (Journal, 
B. A. S., Vol. IT, p. 19) ; but he appears to have been only one of the 
younger scions of the regal house, and would not have been entitled 
to issue coins in hia^name. 

No. 11 I take to belong to the well-known Paramarddi Deva (the 
18th of Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s list-),' who reigned from about 
1 165—1203 A. D., and fought with the famous Prithvi Raj and Qutbu-d- 
din Aibak. 

* 

lf*my attributions are correct, both the coins now published would 
appear to be unique. For the only Chandel coins hitherto known and 
- published, so far as I am aware, are those noticed by Gen. Sir A. Cun*- 
ningham in his Archaeological Survey B&ports , Vol. X, pp. J25 — 27 (see his 
Plate X). They belong to the following five Chandel princes : Kirti 
Varma (12th of the list), HaUaksha^a Varma (13th), Jaya Varma 
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(14th), Prithvi Varma ( 16th), Madana Varma (17th). Then follows 
Pararaarddi Varma (18th), a coin of whom is now published for the 
first time. I may note, however, that Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s coins, 
Nos. 15 and lb on his Plate X (Vol. X), appear to show some resem- 
blance to my No. 12. They too seem to read devi'. They are marked 
on his Plate as “ unknown.” 
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Life of Sum-pa Khan-po , also styled Yehs-Dpal-hbyor, the author of the 
Uehumig ( Chronological Table.) — By Babu Sakat Ciiandiu DAs, 

C. I. E. 

• This great Lama was born in the year 1702 A. D. ( Tree-monkey of 
the 12th cycle of 60 years) at a place in the neighbourhood of the Dgon-lun 
monastery of Amdo in ulterior Tibet. He is better known by his family 
name of Sum-pa, which means one from the country of Sum, a province 
in Western Tibet. In his infaucy he is said to have given indications of 
his identifying himself with the spirit of his predecessor. While very 
young he learnt to read and write with extraordinary facility. t He became 
well known by the name of Sumpa-Shabs-druft. He was admitted into the 
monastery ,of Hgon-lun in the 9th year of his age. He received instruction 
in the sacred literature of the Buddhists undor Lchan skya RAnpo-chhe 
frag-Z)vaA chhos Zdan) and Thu Kwan chhos kyi?*gya-wtsho and other 
great Lamas. From Zchan-skya he received the vows of monkhood, 
who g^re him the name Yeses Bpal ftbyor. He studied metaphysics, 
logic, rhetoric, poetry, Buddhist liturgy, ritual, and the dogmatical and 
theoretical differences of the various Buddhist schools. H« also learnt 
arithmetic, Aiedicine, the science of vocal music, the works on Sutras and 
Tantras, and the art of sacred painting. With the acquisition *of all 
this learning he was occupied till the twentieth year of his age. In addi*’ 
tion to acquiring all the virtues and talents of his predecessor, he 
gained the highest proficiency in astronomy, astrology and the science 

F 
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of figures. His fame of learning surpassed that of all othor Lamas 
of his age in Tibet, China, and Mongolia. In the twentieth year of 
his age he visited Tibet proper, and took his admission as a student 
in the monastery of Hbras-*Ptin (Dap fin). In the year 1725 ho visited 
Gtsan, where he took tho final vows of monkhood from Panchhon i?lo- 
Zssan Yeses. In the 22nd year of his age ho went on a pilgrimage to 
Lliokha with a view to visit Sam-yea, and tho famous sanctuaries of Yar- 
luh, where he wa's very much pleased with an interview with Rgya Isms 
Rinpochhe (ftag Dvan Hjigs m ed). Dgyal-sras is said to have explained 
to him in a prophetic manner what he was destined to achieve and how 
he should proceed to Amdo, for the purpose of founding monasteries and 
temples there, and also for diffusing Buddhism in China. In his 23rd year 
he was appointed 1 M Khanpo (abbot) of Sgo Man in libras spun. In the 
following year, when a dispute arose between tho two provinces Dvus and 
Gtsah, he ‘persistently declined to allow tho monks of his college to 
take up arms against their enemies, as it was an act prohibited by the 
laws of Buddhism. The monks of other colloges followed his examplo and 
desisted from fighting. He filled tho chair of ^go-man for a period of 
five years, after yhich ho roturned to Amdo. In the 30th year of his 
age, in pursuance of the prediction of Rgyal-sras, he founded tho monas- 
tery of Bsha d Sgruh-cjMh with about eighty monks. Ho brought tho 
recluse hermitage of Bsamugrtan-ylin ri-khrod with fifteen monks, which 
was founded by Dp a/ / Dan hod sscr, under his own monastery, and 
afterwards called it by tho name of Sum-pa rikrod. At tho ago 
of thirty-four, at tho command of the emperor Chhin-luii (divine pro- 
tector), aud in the 2nd year of his reign, ho visited China. Both Lchan 
#kya RoZ-pa/ii rDorje and he wore presented to the emperor, who asked 
thorn many questions on religious matters. Sumpa Khanpo is said to 
have answered all of thorn without any difficulty whatever. Pleased with 
him the emperor (commanded that he be appointed the spiritual guide of all 
the chiefs of Mongolia, and he also conferred on him a high sacerdotal rank 
by letters patent, and authorized him to bear tho title of Huthogtu (saint). 
The Lama respectfully accepted all tho imperial favours, with the excep- 
tion of the titloof Huthogtu which honour ho respectfully declined, accord- 
ing to him it being intended for those who aspired to worldly glory. The 
emperor was struck with the Lama’s indifferenco to such a high 
honour, t and remarked that within his vast empire he did not know 
one who liko him could look with indifference at such an exacted distinc- 
tion, Henceforth he rose high in the esteem of the emperor and was 
declared to be a real Lama. He resided in China for nine years. The 
emporor occasionally used to call him to his presened. The Lchan 
$kya, who presided at the head of Labrang (church), commanded that all 
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the Tibetan books on Buddhism extant in China should be revised by 
Sumpa, which he did to tho great satisfaction of all. He therefore gave 
him the clerical title of Ertone (precious) Pandita. He presented him 
with a diploma inscribed on a yellow scarf. Once on overy month the 
emperor used to give him audience and converse with him on religious 
matters for several hours. He resided for five years in Peking, during 
which time he enjoyed tho ostoem and the veneration of the Manchu and 
the Mongol residents and the pilgrims of Peking. At the time of his re- 
turn to Amdo, which he performed via Dolonor and Khar sftonpo he re- 
ceived considerable presonts from tho emperor, Lchah-skya and the great 
Wangs (chiefs) of China and Mongolia. At Rivo-rtse Zha (Woo-thai) 
he stayed one year in ordor to perform religious worship in the great 
sanctuary of Manju Ghosha. In his northward journey he visited Alak- 
sha, receiving immense presents from the Mongols, whence he proceed - 
ed to Dgon-lun. Being indifferent to worldly comforts, he*did not like 
much ostentation, and consequently kept few retainers and servants. 
In the 43rd year of his age ho was appointed to tho headship of Dgon-lun 
monastery. Out of the immense wealth ho had acquired in China and 
Mongolia he used to send large presonts to the Panclihen and Dalai 
Lamas, to the great monasteries of S$ra, If bras- spun, Dga/i Zdan, 
Bkra sis lhunpo, &c. He also sot up innumerable Buddhist images, 
inscriptions and chhortens &c. His works are voluminous and many. 
Being dissatisfied with the existing works on astronomy, astrology 
and chronology of Tibet, ho wrote a dissertation on them after 
collating 20 works by different authors. He found tho works of 
3ikhas-grub rje and Bu-ston to bo more correct than others. He died 
at the ago of 73. Tho following are his principal works: 

Kun-</sal moloft (on arithmetic, astronomy and astrology) a large 
volume written in very small characters. 

Bdu d rtsi thig-pa (drops of nectar) on medicine. 

Lag-ten (practice) of medicine, &c. 

S'eZ-tZkar melon (crystal mirror) on diagnosis. 

Gso-cZpyad. 

Skjj-gsrun thug-rtan dkyil thig tsliacZ (structure, proportion and 
form of images, diagrams, symbols, &c.). • 

Sgm , $nan-nag and sslos gar (rhetoric and poetry and drama). 

Ugya-Bod and Hor Chhos /ibyun (Ljon-?}ssan), t. *e. the his- 
tory of Bucldhism (riso and progress of Buddhism) in India, China 
and Tibet. This work was completed in the year 1747 A. D., 
and also contains the “ReZiumig (chronological table). 

A work on Buddhist charms to enable men to work miracles. 

Hdsamglin Spyi (general account of the world) on the geogra- 
phy of the world. 
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A work on Yoga. • 

A work on fortune telling and divination. 

A work on meditation. 

REJTUMIG* 

(Translation.) 

CTCLEf — I 
A. D. 1026. 

The twelfth Kulika emperor, called Surya, ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. 2)ge Mgs Potova Rinchlien grsal was 
born. Gyi-jo Lo-ch&va translated th$ Kdla-chalcra system of 
astronomy for introducing it into Tibet. The year of the Bud- 
dha's Nirvana being fixed in the year called Fire-hare , this 
year (1026) was tho 361st year of the period of Adhi-drishtL 
According to the calculation of those who place the Buddha’s 
death in the year Iron-dragon , this was tho 408th year of Adhi- A. D. 


drishti. 1026 

According to some writers the work, called Dus-Ztkhor 
ftgreZ-chhen, was «translated in Tibet by Gyi-jo Lochava in the 
year # 1027 

Se-.s*ton Kun-rigs, tho spiritual teacher of Ma-cliig Sha-ma 
Zcham Srin and pupil of 7/Brog-mi Lo-cliava, was born. 1028 

Phu chliun-va ^rshon-rgyan was born. 1030 

Rinchlien snin-po of Stod lun, the pupil of $pyan-sna-va 
was born. 1031 

$pyan Sna-tshul khrims hhar was born. 3032 

Jlkhon Dkon-mchhog rgyaZ-po of $a-skya was born. 1033 

La-chlien (6 Lama Chhenpo) DGon^s-pa rab gsal proceeded 
to tho mansion of purity (died). 1034 

Rnog Chhos^rDorje, the disciple of Marpa, was born. 1035 

Jovo rjo DpaZ Zdan Ati&i arrived at AfSaA rip.-?. 1038 

Rje-l/tsun Milaras-pa was born. Bari Lo-chava Rinchlien- 
grags was born. Tlio Shalu monastery was founded. Naro 
Pan-chhon died. ' 1039 

Ye-sos //bar *of Snehxi ssur, the eldest son of Dgonpa-pa 
was born, illhar sgom fcrtson /igrus hbar of Nmyug rum, who 
was the pupil of Spyan sna-pa, was born. Ati&i visited great 
Tibet (according to some) in the 61st year of his age. 1041 


• The italics in the proper nonns are not pronounced. f 

\ The Yrihaspati Cycle of 60 years was introduced into Tibet by the Indian 
Pandit Chandra Natlia in the year 1025 A. D. 
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The monastery of Myu-gu lun was founded by i/brogmi Lo- A. D. 
clihva. 1042 

Machig Sha-ma’s husband was born. .Rraa-Lo-chava Chhos 
A bar of La-stod was born. iTBrom met Atisa in the 41st year 
of his age. 1043 

7/brin #ton of Rgy&l was born. Ssla-va grags-pa, the son 
of Lche dal sganpa, was born. 

Chhag-khri wchhog met Ati^a. 1044 

Rgya-hAnl Msin dwan phyug tshul-khrims Abar was born. 

Ati^a miraculously witnessed the religious service performed by 
Mai trey a (Byams-pa) and ManjuM^Ujam-dwyans) at sNo-thaft. 1046 
Mu-dra-va founded the monastery of E-dgon. , 1048 

Gml chhos Abar was born. Ifbrom made his first pre- 
sents to Ati^a. ^ 1049 

Ati^a wrote his work on the Buddhist chronology. 1050 

Machig Lab sgron of Kliam-pa Lun was born. Machig yumo 
became the pupil of $ba-sgom ye-byan and others of the later 
jRhin-rna school. Dharma Bodhi'was born. 1051 

£dih-po snubs Chhos-Ahar was born. •• 1052 

JBdorje Senge of 6rlan-ri thah. (PotovaVs disciple) was born. 

Lama ^shen, the pupil of Ronssom Lochdva Chhos- Assah, \ 
was born. > 1053 

Ati&t died at the age of 73. / 

Pa-tsha-va Lochava called ftima Grags-pa was born. JRma- 
sgom chhos gses of the Shi-byed school was born. Shin ston 
chhos Abar was born. The celebrated Machig Lab-$gron was 
born. Rinchhen Assanpo the great Lochava died. 1054 

Tropo mchliogs, the spiritual teacher and Afkhanpo of Rhog 
legs, was born. " 1055 

Sher-hod of Shang Kama was born. The monastery of 
Rva sgren fras founded by Ilbrom ston-pa. 1056 

Chhag-khri-mchhog, one of the disciples of Atisa, died. 1057 
72nog jBlo-Zdan ^es-rab was born. Dol bu ser-rgya-ma 
was born* Rog-dmar-shur was bora. 1058 

72ma-bya Ena-ra-va of rGyal was born. #na-nam rdor 
dwan of Shah died. 1059 

Machig receives spiritual instruction from A-ston. * 1060 

Skhor-chhun of Phyag chhen school was born. Ma-chig 
Shama, the pupil of Se-ston Kun-rigs, was born. So-chhun Z7ge- 
Adun Abar of the Shi-byed school was born. Kun-dgah, the 
second of tfhe Shi-byed school, was born. 1061 

Se-mkhar-chhuhpa (of Lam-7ibras-pa)held the monastery of 
Lhogm-khar-chun. fibroin ston died. 1063 
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A. D. 

EnaZ-ftbyor Ame held the headship of Rwa-Sgren. 1064 

-Rgy-agar Phyag-na visited the Ye-ran monastery in Nepal. 1065 
Padma byan-chhub of S'a-po sgan, the pupil of Phu- 
chhun-pa, was born. Byan-chhub ye6es of EgyaZ-tsha was born. 

JIJam-DpaZ and Skyi khun-pa Hab-jo, the two dis- 
ciples of the Grub thob Yumo, were born. Eclsa d Dharma met 
Pha-dampa Sans rgyas. Lche-$gom Nan-pa unearthed the 
concealed scriptural treasures of Lche-b tsun, the iZhih-ma 


Lama. 1066 

Chhos kyi EgyaZ-po of If khomphu, the brother of Machig 
S'ama, was born. 1068 

, S'arava Yontan Grags, the disciplo of Potova, was born. 1069 
Hklion founded tho grand monastery of Sa-skya, and 
Ehog legs ses founded the monastery of G saft-phu. Ema- 
Chhos ^es met Pha-dampa. 1072 

$gro-phng-pa, tho pupil of Ssur-chhuh and disciple of 
Dka/i-6shi } was born. II brog-mi Lochava died. S'er-grags, 
the Enin-ma Lanya of Ssur-chhuh, died. 1073 

6 y prul-sku Gshon-7wd of Bya-yul, the disciple of Spyan- 
sna, was born. Ses-rab Ertson of Khu was born. Itrtson gyuii 
Khu-chlion died. 1074 

Tho great religious institution of king Mmh Mag rtso sde 
was founded. Edog Lochava visited Ka.4mir. 1075 

Gtsaii-pa Rin-po ehlie, the disciple of Bya-yul-pa, was born. 

Nam kha ?*dorjo was born Pa-tshab sgompa, the disciple of 
Kun dga/i of the Shi byed school was born. Milaraspa pro- 
ceeded to study under Marpa Lochava. 1076 

JlbroiQ-ston of EgyaZ was born. $gro-chhos 6rtson, the 
pupil of S gom of the Shi-byed-pa school, was born. 

Aftor tho death of Ames, MdsocZ dgon-pa became the abbot 
of Rva-sgren. 1077 

Elo-gros grags * Lha-rje sgampopa of Dwag-po was born. 1078 
Egya-MuZ Msin practised the ascetic vbws of vinaya at 
the monastery of Dgnh-vvb-g&on. 1079 

The foundation of the monastery of Gra-than was laid by 
Gra-pa, milon 6es chan (a certain monk who was possessed of 
foreknowledge). 1080 

Potova Rinchhen grsal died, after discharging tho functions 
of abbot at the religious seat of Rwa-sgren for one year or 
(according to some) three years. Mdsod dgon-pa died. ' 1081 

Honceforth for many years there prevailed a religious 


1082 
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Byan chhub dge-widsos, the pupil of Sno-hu. ssur-pa, was 
born. Ras chhun rdor grags, tho pupil of Milaras-pa, was 
born at Guft thaft. Milaras-pa performed ascotieism to attain A. D. 


sainthood. 1083 

S'ami sgom-pa Smon lam &bar, the pupil of So-chhun-pa, 
was born. 1084 

CYCLE — II. 

S'arava attended on Potova as his pupil. 1086 

Ma Lochava Chhos-Mmr died of poison. 1088 


Dgyer Sg om ehhenpo Gslion-grags, tho pupil of Bya-YuZ, 
was born. 12nog-?rado-sde, the spiritual son of Rhog Chlios- 
rdor, was born. Tshul-ftphags-dan lapa, the Buddhist scholar, 
was born. Rog 6e$-rab Mama, the spiritual successor of IZgyal- 
wa rten-nas, was born. Gra-pa mn on ses-rab clian died. 1089 

Brtson /igrus /ibar, known as Bya-MuZ-va Ztdsin-pa (the 
Vinayic priest of Bya), was born. 1090 

Sa-chhen Kun 6*um, tho son of Sa-skya Dkon rgyaZ, recog- 
nised as the 9th spiritual emanation of Chanrassig, was born. 

The saint Pha-dampa visited Tibet. jRuog Lo-chava returned 
to Tibet. 1091 

The Gian- than monastery was founded by Glan-ri-than-pa. 
Milaraspa, after the completion of his ascetical propitiations 
(attainment of sainthood), proceeded towards Tesi Ac. 1092 

Sift phug-pa Chhos grags, the saint of Shan who was tho 
pupil of Byan-soms Ssla rgyan, was born. 

The Rnih Lama, called jRgya-nag-pa (the Chinese), was born. 


Ras-chhun-pa met Milaras-pa. 1093 

The monastery of Lodgon was founded. , 1094 

Tshul-khrims dpaZ, the red cap Lama, was born. .. 1095 

Bkra sis rdorje of Shah &ton, a 22nih-ma Lama, was born. 

Marpa Ohhos hlo was born. 1096 

Hod sser sen-ge, the disciple of Bya-yuZ-pa, was born. Dva 
gs-po Chbos gyu n, the chief spiritual son of Sg ampo, was born. 1099 
Ye-rdor of ITchhad kha, tho disciple of S'arava, was born. 
Pha-dampa visited China. 1100 


On the demise of Hkhon-ston Ukon-mChliog rgyaZ-po, 

Bari Lochava ascended the throne of Sa-skya. 

On the doath of Glan-tshuZ byaft, If brift ston succeeded to 
tho headship of RGyal (became abbot of iZgyal). 

Ithog Chhos rdor died. 1101 

tftab ka-va Darma gra gs, the disciple of S'arava, was born. 
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Khyun tshan Thod-dmar-va was born. 1 Stod lun-pa foundod 
the monastery of J9tson-gro dGkmpa. Spyan sfia tshuZ hb&r died 


at £Aug-rum. Sgrol Sgom, the pupil of tfgampo, was born. 1102 
$gam-po-va received the final vows of monkhood. 1103 

Potova rinchhen gaa,l died. 1104 

Gtum-ston B\o gros gra gs, the pupil of Sarava, was bom. 
Phu-Chhun-va died at the monastery of Poto dg on. 1105 

/Steh-pa Lo chava who brought the Ka4mirian Pandit Al- 
anka Deva was born. 1106 


Chhos-sen of Phya-pa was born. After the death of Rnog 
Lochava Shah-Tslie srih Chhos kyi Mama held the headship of 


6rsan-phu for thirty-two r y ears. A succession of twelve lamas 
occupied a period of 159 years. Snug-rum- pa chhenpo diod. 1108 
Rdorjo rgyaZ-po (Phagmo-grub-pa) was born. Karma dus 
gaum mkhyanpa was born. #gainpo served Milaras-pa as his 
pupil. 1109 

Kun-snin ascended the throne of Sa-skya. The Gra-gor- 
dgon-pa was founded by Gn al Chhos 7i bar. 1110 

At Chhu-baivMilaras-pa triumphed over a troop of demons. 
Sgampo performed ascetic propitiations at Hoi kha. Gml 
Chho$ hb&v died. 1111 

The final visit of Pha-dampa to Tibet. The incarnations 
of Las chhen Kun-rgyaZ, <fcc., founded monasteries in Bya-yuh 1112 
Khyun tshan ye^es Mama, the disciple of Ras clihuii, was 
born. Jo-tshu7 Ses, the spiritual son of Khog wdo-sde, was 
born. Kham lunpa Chhenpo, the pupil of JTgrom, died. 1114 

Sgompa tshu l Khrims of Dvag-po was born. J2gyaZ-va 
ye-grags dmar-va was born. Stod Lunpa Chhenpo died. Se- 
stoii Kuntfigs died. 1110 

IfClihu* dar brtaon, the disciplo of Sgro (of the Shi by ed 
school), ’was born. Some of the Gter-ston of the Snift ma sect 
discovered hidden books. Pha dainpa died. 1117 

Ma Khro-phu l£gya7-tsha, the disciple of Paijchhen S'akya 
gri, Enog-mdo-sde and Pkag-gru, &e., was born. Yeses 7&bar of 
Snehu Ssur died. 1118 

JDgyer sgom founded the monastery of Egya-ma Rin-chhen 
sgan-min. * 

jghrift-ston died. Skam ye-rgyan of the Shi-byed school 
died. 1119 

Thog-med grags, the spiritual son of Rnog mdo-sde, was 
born. 2?*ma Bna-ra-va became the abbot of iJgyai. ' The 
age of Samadhi commenced. 1120 
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Chhos rgy an of Se-$kyiZbu, the disciple of ifclihad ka, was 
born. 

The monastery of Sg ampoi cZgonpa was founded by Dvags 
po Lba-?’Jo. * 1120 

Thogs med Hod of Bhog was born. J5rtson-grags of Shah 
was born. Wlibn Skor-chhuh died, his body received animation. 

The resurrection was due to the Indian saint Nirupa having 
entered it in a miraculous manner. 1121 

Ssla-hocZ, the spiritual son of 77khon-phu.pa, was born. 
6/yubrag pa was born. C/shon-brJso» of Crlah-lun, tlie pupil of 
Bya-yuZ Lochava, was born, if jo Milams chlicu died.* 


iZdo-rje senge of 6rla.fi thail died. 1P22 

Jo [I bum, the father of /Zta-ston Jo-ye and Jo-Z/sotZ of tho 
iZiiin-ma school, was born The later Kuiw/ga/t of the Shi-bye<7 
school died. 1 1 23 

Karma dus mkhyen was admited into the order of monk- 
hood by Tre-po /achhog Mama. Acharya Abhayakara died. 1142 
Mai Kapa chan, the disciple of S'ama, was born. Zehe- 
ston yon-tan gssuhs of Se-brag was horn. 1125 


The Kasmirian Pandit S'akya Sri was born. 

//jig-?’ ten (jrags-pa Rgya-vn rten, who became the dis- 
ciple of Pa-tshab sgom-pa of the Shi-byecZ school, was born. 

LLod //jo //shon-nu yontan was born. 

The 13th itigs-Zdan (Kulika), called $na-tsliog.s- jyssn gs 
( Visva-rupa), a oended the throne of S'ambhala. 1126 

Vgo-bsus //Ian of ligyal was born. PaJma-rdorjo Raa-pa 
(he with locks) of the if brug-pa school, was born. 

Karma dus mkhyen visited l)vus. So-chliun dge 7? bar died. 1127 
/Sbal-te J9gra 7/chom-pa, tlie saint of Balti, was born. Jo 
hod //chuii, also called Bhog jo va-son, was born. Birni .Narava 
died. . 1128 

S'es rab Byah-chhub, also called Dvags po $gom-Chlmn, 
of Dvagf-po was born. . 

Bgyal tslia Byan yeses became abbot of Rgyal /jdansa. 

#nubs chho* //bar died. • * 1129 

Karmapa S'es-rab hod of Shan died. Bgya hdul /zdsin-pa 
died. S'a-vo-sgan-pa died. S'e$ rab rgyam of DoZ died. 1 130 

The red cap Lama TshuZ k brims /tbar died. 1131 

Nam-Hiklui/i hod of the red cap school, who was the re-embo- 
diment of Shva rmar TshuZ tZpal, was born. 

Dus wkhyon received the final vows of monkhood from 
Mai 7/ du? /idsiu. 1132 


G 
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$gampo lidnl fodsin was born. $gro-phugpa died. 1133 

Mhah Mag ftanral, king of Tibet (recognised as the 11th 
incarnation of Chanrassig), was born. 1134 

Hod sser SeAge founded the monastery of Khrom Kam 
dgonpa at Khrom Gsher. 1136 

Sans rgyas $pon-pa, the younger brother of i?gyam£t dgyer 
sgom, was born. Shon-Abyun was born. Rog b kra grags, the 
spiritual son of Rog S'es-rab Mama, was born. Gshon-AocZ of 
Bya-yuZ died. 1137 

Du$ Mkhyen visited Sg ampo at Dvagpo. Khyun-po died. 
IZgyaZ-tsliab Byah yeses-died. 1138 

1 Ubrom ston of 22gyaZ became abbot of AJgyaZ ydansa. 1139 

Sarava yontan grags died. 1140 

Bsod nams rtse-mo, the spiritual son of Sa-.?kya Kun-shih, 
was born. 

BkraSis dpaZ of ThaA-pa chhenpo in $tag-luA was born. 1141 


H jig-rten gsum mgon Rin frssaA the governor of Hbri-gon, 
was born. After' the death of JTbrom-ston of BgyaZ, the abbot- 
ship of CM ansa romainod vacant for nine years. Ar spent his 
summer recoss at Odansa. Khu-ger irtsondied. 1142 

Dgyc r sgoin tsliuZ son, tho disciple of Mai Ka-va chan and 
Phag-gru, was born. 

(?san ston spyipa chaspa, one of the Pan chhen of Sa-skya, 


was born. 1143 

Hkhonphu-pa, the brother of Ma chig S'ama, died. 1144 

i?Aog jo bsod died. 

■BgyaZ Chharmo, the spiritual son of 2?nog thog mod, was 
born. jRnogjo Hod died. 1145 

CYCLE III. 

J?jo-Msun Grags-pa rgyaZ-mtshan, the spiritual son of Sa- 
chhen, was born. ^ 1146 


Kun-Zdan Jtas ChhuA, the younger brother of Khro-phu 
rgyal-tslia, was born. 

JKniA-jna Bgya-nag-pa, the disciplo of $gro-phug iftiiA-ma 
Lama, died. H 47 

Shig-pa 6dud rtsi, the disciplo of 2?nin ma Se-brag, was 
born. Machig Stama died. 1148 

Rog S'es-rab Mama, the religious and ministerial successor 
of BgyaZ-va-rten-na, was born. 

Dvagpo sgom-tshuZ held the abbotship of Bgampo, DpaZ- 
chhen ITodpo chhe, tho son of Sa-chhen, was born. 


1149 
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Phagmo grub-pa interyiewed 22je-$gaiftpo-va. 

.fidor-sen, the younger brother of Bhog Chharmo, was born. 
Sgro chlios fcrtson died. 

Chhag Lochava, also called Z)gra-6chom i2te^u rava, the 
disciple of $ten-pa Lochava, was bom. 

Gro-bdud-rtsi grag.? of Snarthan was born. Gtum-ston 
founded the monastery of sNar than. Dag-pa 6es tsuZ Pha- 
gs-paof ft an lam became abbot of Bgy&l j/dansa. 

Dvagspo /Sgampo-va died. 

J?dorje tshu£ khrims of ZTbri gon was born. Dvags-po Sgom- 
tshu l founded the monastery of Mtshur-lha lun, at fiftod-lun. 

Dus mkhan pa founded the Karmapa monastery of Gshu 
mtshur Lha lun at Gshu/ii gru bshi Lha lun. 

Thogs med grags of i2nog died. 

Kun dgaft rdorje, the spiritual son of Bhog jo-tshuZ, was 
born. 

Dvan-phyug byan rin of Lha lun, who was the disciple of 
Se-spyiZ-pa, was born. J5ssan mo, the spiritual son of $ahs rgyas 
dpon ston, was born. 

ISTiii /ibum, the son of IZnin-ma shah-ston, was born. Pa- 
tshab sgompa died. Sa-chhcn Kun-snin died. 22hog jo-tshuZ 
died. Phag gru-pa founded the monastery of Gdansa mthil. 

Bsod nams rtse mo became the grand hierarch of Sa-skya. 
Dge-b&cs ftanlampa died. Dus mkyen founded the monastery 
of JUtsliur-phu. 

Sans-rgyas .sgompa rdor flshon of Bya-yuZ was born. Dgo- 
bsos Zclian rib was born. 

22ma Loch&va and Yah dnenpa, the immanations of Madiig 
S'ama, were born. 

YeSes rdorje (also called grtBan-pa ftgya ras pa), the dis- 
ciple of ITbrug-pa ^lin raspa, was born. Gtsan rinpochhe Nam 
rdorje died. Ras-chhunpa died. 

Chfiingis Khdn, the conqueror, who turned the wheel of 

might, was born. 

Skor Nirupa tava died. 

JJta stsn jo ye£e$, the I2nin ma Lama, was born. 

Gno* Rgya2-va lha nahva S&hs rin, tho disciple of Skyob-pa, 
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was born. 

Dus -mkbyen founded the monastery of lower Kam-po ^nas 
naft. The monastery of Hchhad-ka gfsarma was founded by Se- 
skyii-pa. Khyuh-tshaA Thod dmar became abbot of Rgya?- 
gdansa. Hab jo Sras, the disciple of Yumo, died. 
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Bya-Achhan-kha-pa founded the monastery of Malgro Bya- 
ZtchhaA kha. The two 6rlinras-pa of $taglun interviewed Phag- 
gru. 

Sfer- hod, the son of Rog &kra-grags, was born. 1164 

(rtum-ston died at Chlios-lun. Rdor-ston. S'o* grags be- 
camo abbot of $Narthan. 

-Rnog mdo-sdo died. S'er hod, the spiritual son of Ro^-fckra 
Gragff, was born. 1165 

Mimhri dgo-mdsas died. Shan ston &kra rdor, the Rnin- 
ma lama, died. The abbot of Rbri-gon became the disciple of 
Phag-gru. # . 1166 

Jo-bsod of Dvns, who was the younger brother of Rta-.?ton- 
jo-ye (Rnin-ma Lama), was born. 

Rdsed Dharmabodhi died. 1167 

Gy am 5ssan Chhos smon lam, the disciple of Ssva-ra-va 
Skal-ye, tlio son of Phag-gru, was born. 

The Kashmirian Pandit Sakya SVi took tho final vows of 
monkhood. The monastery of Ildod span phug was founded 
by Dus-mkhyen. Tho monasffory of Skyor lun was founded by 
S pal- to. Dvagspo sgom-tshul died, after which tho abbotship 
remained vacant for two years. Phya-pa Chhos sen died. 1168 

Iteod rdor of $bom-brag, tho disciple of Karma sans rgyas 
Ras-chhen, was born. 

Rgyal died at Pliag-gru, and the abbotship of /Sdan-sa re- 
mained vacant for six years. 

Khrom g6ev died at Kam kam. 1169 

Rin-chlien S'osrab, the younger brother of Rog S'erab 
hod, was boi'n. 

S'ami smon lam 7/,bar died. 1170 

Grags rgyan-pa ascended the throne of the Sa-skya hierarchy. 

Ser byan was appointed to tho abbotship left vacant by tfgampo. 1 171 
Khro-phu Lo-chava Tshul-ses byams dpul, who was a 
nephew of the Khro-phu Bgyal tsha brothers, was born. Rog 
S’esrab lama died. 1172 

Darma grags pa of Stabs- ka died. Jo-7d)um, the Rninma 
lama, didd. „ 1173 

Rinchhen Rod, the disciple of Phag-gru, was born. The 
monastery of Tshal was founded. Bya-7mhhad kapa died. 1174 

Clihos rje $gan-pa was born. Khyun tshan yes’es Lama 
died. 

DPon ras dar sen of the middle Hbrug school was born. 

Tho $kyob-pa (hierarch) of Rbri-goh received the final vows of 
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monkhood. Shah Lo-chava grub-dpaZ died. Dvags-po Chhos 
pyun died. 1176 

Sans rgyas sgompa of $narthan was born. Ye-grags dmar 
became the abbot of iUgyal-^dan sa. 1178 

Gshon rdor of ilfgar dampa Chhos sdih, the disciplo of Sky- 
ob-pa, was born. Ilbom dgon S'esrab rZpal, the disciple. of $tag 
lun-pa, was born. Tho monastery of $tag Inn dgon was found- 
ed by Lama $tag lun-than-pa. 1179 

Sa-skya Panchhen, tho Bon of DpoA-hod sros, was born. 

Bsod rgyan of Ko-brag was born. # 

The monastery of JRgyama Riii sgan was -rebuilt by Sans 
rgyas dvon-ston. 1180 

Ttood nams rtslio of Sa-skya died. Lha-htsun ssla Hod ,of 
Ifkhon-phu died. 

J?nog Chharmo died. 1181 

Ssahs tsha hsad rgyan, the younger brother of Sa-skya Pan- 
chlien Kun dgali rgyal-mtshan, was bora. 1183 

Tho monastery of Karma lha sden was founded by Dus 
mkhyen-po. 

Edo ston 6er grags died at >Snarthah and was succeeded by 
Shah 6tsum rdor hod who was born in tho year iron-horse. 1184 

Tho venerable Hgro-va/a wgonpo dvah pliyug llod Lha- 
luh dpon sras was born. 

Grags rgyal, of Kharagpa, who was tho spiritual son of 
7?god-tshafi tho TTbrug-pa Lama and disciple of Bhnriba, was 
born. $"ih phug-pa died. Rog B kra sis grags died. 1185 

Dvon S'er /ibyuh, tho disciplo of $kyob-pa, was born. 

Jlloras dvah brtsoh of lower JTbrug, who was tho disciplo of 
Glsah rgyara, was born. Tlio monastery of Tshal guh than was 
founded by Lama Shah Prison grags. Tho imago Lhachhen 
was constructed. -Bgyal-va yeses diod at Grags dma^. 1186 

jffbrug-pa f/lih ras pa Padma-cZorje was born. 1187 

J5sam % </lih-pa, the disciple of Gan-ba and spiritual son of 
Karma dus rakhyon, was born. 

Egos tshah mgon-po rdorje of upper Hbrug, who became 
the disciple of, Egyu ras, was born. 

Vga-tecs Gian rgyal becamo the lioad of Gdan-sa (chief 
seat of the hierarchy). 

The monastery of ilftsliur-phu was founded by Dus 
mkhycn-pa. 

Hor Ohhin-gis became king of the Mongols. Sc-spyiZ 
len-pa died. 
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The king of upper Mo-rtse EgyaZ-po presented the Lord 
Buddha’s imago with a golden crown. 

Hchhad-ka monastery was governed by Lhaluh dvaft 
phyug of ISe-spyil. 

King Chhingis conquered Man-churia. $teft-ba Lo-chdva 
(Tshul-khrim Mjyun grnas) died. 1189 

Ssim rinpochhe of Bya-yul (Sans-rgyas $ton-pa grags) was 
born. Rin mgon sku yal-va of Stag lun cZvon kar was born. 

Gian died and was succeeded by Dge-bios dri-Mul at Rgj aZ 
Gdansa. . 1190 

King Chhin-gis conquered Solon country. Kchhus dar 
trtflon died. 1191 

$kysa«ston byah rin pochhe held tho abbotship of Egyab- 
gfdansa. Lama shah died at Gun than. Karma Dus gsum 
mkhyen-pa died. Gshon-un fcrtson /igrus of Glan-luft died. 
Dvus-pa died. 1192 

Henceforth Chhin gis became emporor of China. Snas- 
thah Shaft &tsun-died and was succeeded by Groms chlie-be 
who was bom in the year water-bird. 1193 

Bya-skyun-pa (mdo-sdo wgon of Pliorog), who was kobrag- 
pa6 disciple, was born. Khro-Lo-chava visited Nepal. Chhift 
gis conquered Tartary. Khro-phu rgyaZ-tsha died. Yon-tan 
grssafts (Eftinma Lama) died. 1194 

Jo Zdbar, the son of Nima-Mmm (Rfiih-ma Lama), was 
born. Chingis subdued the Danmag. 1195 

The latter Chho.s rje dpal Chhag was born. 1196 

£kyol?-pa and Stag lin-ba built temples at Phag-gru. 

Khro Lo-chava invited Mitrapa to Tibet who after a staying 
there for 18 months returned to India. Chhift-gis conquered 
Kheraft. Jo&soeZ (Rftin-ma Lama) died. 1197 

Dvags-po groksgom died. Shva-cZmar nam hod died. 
Rftift-ma-pa Shig-po died. ' 1198 

$gam-po Mi sgam-chhen-po was born. Ekra-Grags, the 
re-embodiment of the red-cap Lama called Nam-frod who was 
a disciple *of Dus mkhyen, was born. Gshon-sen of the middle 
Lfbrug-pa school was born. Khro-Lo-chava brought Btfddha 
S'ri to Tibet. Chhin-gis subjugated Naftimanpa Ta-ge. 1199 

J9ge-5^hos Zchan-ri hold the abbotship of EgyaZ j/dan-sa. 

Sans rgyas sgom-pa protected the Lo-chdva of Bya yuh Gssi 
br)id Grags, the spiritual son of Enog kun rdor was bom. 1200 

8 pyan sna Rinchhen Jjdan, the disciple of Ko-brag-pa and 
Yun dgonpa, was born. Chhift-gis conquered the whole of Ho: r. 1201 
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Rgv a Lo-chava (Itaam rgyaZ Ddorje) of Ron was born. 
Phag-gru Thog-rdug pa was born. Sans rgyas yar by on 
S'es rab Mama of /Stag lun was born. 

Sans rgyas ras pa Rinchhen smonlam, tho disciple of Shi- 
byod pa Rog sbig-po, was born. 

Sa-skya dpaZ-chhen Ho d died. 

Karma Bakshi Chhos /idsin, the disciple of $bom-brag-pa 
and pupil of Karma Ras chhen, was born. Khro Lo-chava 
brought tho Kashmirian Pandit S'akya S'ri to Tibet. 

Chhih-gfs subjugated Harilig. # Dgyer-tshul Sen diod. 

Dgyal-po dgab, the younger brother of Jlhog Gssi-brjid, 
was born. The monastery of Dde-va-chan at $ne-than was 
founded by i?gya-/tchhin rupa, the disciple of Gnal shah. 

His nephews, Sans rgyas cZpal and others, managed tho 
monastery after his death. 

The monastery of Gy am 6ssan cZgon-pa was founded by 
Chhos Smon lam of Gyam fcssan. 

Chhingis visited Tibot and subjugated all its -provinces 
with the exception of Mi-hag. 


CYCLE IY. 

Ssvara-yesen, tho pupil of Phag-gru, died. 1206 

$P 3 &n-sna grags /ibyun became tho abbot of Phag-gru 
Gdansa which dignity ho held for twenty-seven years. Saskya 
Pandita received the final vows of monkhood from Sakya S'ri 
Pandita. 1207 

Dvon dkarva occupied tho abbotship vacated in con- 
sequence of tho death of /Stag lun thah-pa. Rg ya-ma San s rgyas 
dv on ston ‘died. 1209 

Tilla rdor grags, the younger brother of JTbri-gon-pa, was 
born. 

Dv® n-po Dar sen becamo abbot of Hbrug Ralun after 
the death of Crtsan-pa rgya-ras. Mal-ka-pa-chan died. 1210 

Hguru Chhos dvan, a Min-ma gfter-ston was born. Khro- 
Lochava constructed a gigantic imago of Maitreya, eighty 
cubits high, "which he also consecrated. 1211 


JZgyalva, the eldest spiritual son of Hbrug-pa Dgod-tshan- 
pa, Yan dgon-pa and i2gyaZ-mtshan dpal were born. 

The Kashmirian Pandita S'akya S'ri returned to Kashmir. 
The monastery of Glahthan Chhos-sde was founded. 

Gshon-nu yon-tan of Hod jo-va died. Rninma fJima 
Mbum died. 
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Tho pupil of TTjam-^ser called Chhos Sku-hod sser, who be- 
came the disciple of Semo-chhe the professor of Das /iklior, was 
born. 12 13 

Khublai (emperor Se-chhen) Khan of Hor was born. 

$Pa/-te Dgra-hchom died. 1214 

Shva-dmar-tshul dpal, tho disciple of Karma Bakshi, was 
born. Sde-mdo tliarm chad wkhyen-pa, the eldest son of $mar- 
sehgo, was born. Chhag 7gra-6chom died. 

Drags rgyan of Sa-sky died. 1215 

J/dorje tsliul-khrims became tty) heirarcli of J/bri-gon. 

/S'kyob-pa 7/jig-?’ ten wgon-po died. 

# Kliro-plni kun-Zdan-raa-pa died. Yan-dven-pa died. 

TiJgyal-va jften naff- pa died. 1216 

llin-chlien rdorje his younger brother, who was tho 12th 
(in succession), was born. 

Dge-bscs /chan riba died. 6'gampo hdal /idsin-pa died. 1217 

Glah ston sesrab Sen became abbot of 7igya/-</dan sa. 

JRriog rdorsch died. 1218 

jf/dorje tsliul Khrims of 7Jbri-goh died." 1220 

7) von S'esrab byiih became hierarch of Tfbri-goiV. Bud- 
dhism was first introduced in Hor (Mongolia). Clihin-gis an- 
nexed Sar-tha-gva-chhen. 1221 


7/dorje yeses (Ohlios go-ba of 7/bri-guh) was born. T/klim? 

Shig Jlarma sehge, the disciple of Rog-wchhad r/sun, was born. 1122 
Dvon dkar commenced building the grand hall of wor- 
ship at /Stag luii. 

Guos Lha nah-va died. 1223 

Bde-legs rgyaZ-mtshan of Nerah, who became tho pupil of 
Orgy an Rinchhen dpal, was born. Shah 6-ton /itshem-pa be- 
came abbot of 7igya/-va //dansa. 

Tho monastery^ of Dgo-hdun .s-gan was founded by the two 
disciples of S'akya Sri Pandita named Byan an'd j£dor. They 
also founded the # monastery of /Snomo tshag-mig. 

S'akya sehge founded the monastery of ISTamrin in Byan 
(north) after which ho died. S'akya Sri died in Kashmir. 1224 

Rih Sen of Thog-kha of TZbrigon was born. tTThe 
fourteenth Kulika ascended tho throne of S'ambhala. Clihin- 
gis subjugated Mihag in Tibet, after which he died. 1225 

Ogoti, tho son of Chhingis, who was born in the year fire- 
sheep , assumed tho scoptro of the Mongol-Cliina kingdom. 1226 

/S'gampo iSnepa jo sras was born. Sans rgyas sgom-pa 

died. 
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Orgyan Seng© rinchhen dpal, the pupil of Rgod tshan-pa of 
Stod ifbrug, was born. ‘ 

JiJta-ston jo-ye, the i2hin-ma Lama, died. 1228 

Bkra&s Mama of Stag luh was born. Jo-Mbed, the Dnihma 
Lama, died. 1229 

Rin-seh of Kham bin in Bya-yul was born Sans rgya jo-ro 
dvan phyug grshon-nu of Bya-yul was born. Gromo*-chhe of 
SNav than died. Llia-luh t/van phyug died. 1230 

Chlios 5mon lam of Gyam-tssan died. Rog Sesrab Mama 
was born. 

Ogoti died. Guru Chhos • dvah recovered concealed 
religious books from the rock of Gnam-skas brag. * 1231 

S'ahs sfcon tshul mgon of the S'ans-pa school was born. S'or- 
hbyuh died at Ubrigon. Gotan, who was born in the Jirc-thjer 
year, ascended the throne of Hor. Rhog kun-rdor and Rtvgs 
hlan hssah died. 1232 

Pliags-pa, the son of Sa-skya Ssans-tsha, was born. Srngc- 
sgra, the son of Rhog rgya\-dgah f was born. 1233 

Dv on dkar skuya/ma of 8 tag luh died. Mgam-po Nhi 
sgom-ohhen died. 1234 

Dar Sen, the disciple of Dgya ras of Gtsah, died at ZTbrug 
ra lun. Gshon-san succeeded him. 1235 

Rin-rgyan and Ye-Mbyuh, the sons of Ssahs tslia of Na- 
shya, were born. 1236 

Phyagna rdorje, the younger brother of 7/phags-pa of Sa- 
skya, was born. 

Ssahs tsha JSsod rgyan of Saskya died. 1237 

G rags- pa yeso’s of Phag-gru was born. Grags Iso d 
(ZZtsham hcl»ad-pa) of 11 bri gun was born. The Mongol chief 
Chhigya dorta, with his troops overrun Dv u (U) and Gtsah, 
and killed So-ston and five hundred monks of Sa-skya, after 
which he burnt Rva-sgrcn and DgyaZ-khan monasteries. 1238 

Chlids kyi Mama died at Snarthah. Dvon-S'er-Mbyuh 
died. . 1239 

Rin hssan, tho younger brother of 7? hog Sen ge sgm, was 
born. Melon TZdorje, tho pupil of ithinma jo hbnd and disciple 
of Seh-ge ygjab-pa, was born. Jonah kun-spah Thug*' b rtson- 
hgms rje, tho pupil of Chhos sku hod sser, was born. 1211 

77pliags-pa and Phyagna, the two nephews of Sa-skya 
Pandita, proceeded to Mongolia. Rog-ser hod died. 77 bom 
dgon-pa of Stag luh died. 1212 

Rog-shigpo Rin-chhen S'esrab died. 1243 

H 
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Chhos kyi rdorje, the youngor brother of llhog Rin-chhon 
Issan-po, was born, 

Sa-skya Pandita arrived at Lan-ju (Lan-chau). 1244 

Sa-skya Pandita interviewed the Mongol king Gotan. 

$ne-mdo smar seA died. 1245 

Sa-skya Pandita’s saintly powers were tested. Having 
found him to bo a feage and saint, the king imbibed faith in him. 1246 
King Gotan sent a proclamation to Tibet making a pre- 
sent of the provinces of U and Tsan to the Sa-skya hierarch. 

G)a-pa gaAs-pa, the disciple of Dus-?nkliyen, died. Sbom- 
grags-pa died. ' 1247 

Grags rin gills mchhod-pa of Phag-gru was born. Se- 
fifpyif Kha-va yeses of Lhobrag was born. 

ShaA dKon dpal was born. Lo-chava Ras died at the capital 
of the 7/brug-pa hierarchy. Sans-^gom of $nas than died. 1248 

Sans rgyas dvon grags dpal of Stag lun was born. Scs- 
rab SeA-go of RoA, the spiritual son of Ugv a Lo-cliava, was 
borrf. Nima sengo^of middle JIbrug was born. 1240 

AfChhim nain grags becajne abbot of $narthan. Sa-skya 
Pandita died at Sprul-sdo in Mongolia. King Gotan died. 1240 

Mun-khe, who was born in the year fire-hare , ascended 
the throne of Mongol-China. The Mongolian army suppressed 
Mon mlchar wgonpo ^don in Tibet. 1250 

IZPhags-pa of Sa-skya became princo Klmblai’s spiritual 
guide. The Saskya-pa hierarch took possession of the 
thirteen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-skor frehu-^sum. 1251 

The Mongolian king went at the head of an army to 


Gara 7jan yi^l and returned to his capital in the following year. 1252 
Grags sen of Mun-mebrag kha-wa, the pupil of Jonan kun 
spaA, was born. 1253 

/Spy an sna grags hhyah died. 1254 

Bakslii became the spiritual guide of the Mongol king Mun- 
khe. Ssem grags soA of Bya-yul died. Guru Chhos dvan 
unearthed the six JiJniA ma scriptures. 1255 

Sans-rgyas dpal tssan ( Stag lun dvon-po) was born. Phorog 
mdo-sde # diod. 1256 


SeAgo rinchhon of SpaM-skya and of the middle Ifbrug- 
pa school was born. 

Kuu dgah h ssan-po of £ne-mdo, an incarnation of Bgod- 
tshans-pa, was born. 9 

■KgyaZ-va yan dgonpa, the son of Thams chas wkhyenpa, 
died. Bgod tshan mgon rdor of Stod U brug died. 1257 
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JBde-legs rgyaZ mtslian founded the monastery of Ssah ssah 
nerah. Lha hgvo mg on dv aft. phyug died. 

Mun-khe, the Mongol king, died. 1258 

Yon rgyam, the pupil of Jonah kun spaft, was born. Karma 
JBsam-grlin Rinchhen died. * 1259 

I2gyaZ ratshan /dburn of ZZjag, who became a leader of 
the Sanspa school, was born. 

Karma Bakshi, during the years fire-serpent, iron-monlcey 
and iron-bird , made miraculous religious demons trations. Usod 
rgyan of Go-brag died. 1260 

J&dag-chhen 6ssanpo dpal, the son of Sa-skya Ye-7ibyun, 
was born. 

8'akya ftssahpo, well-known by his other name Stag lun 
Lo-chava, was born. , 1261 

Ssur-phu-va, the pupil of $pyan-sna rin /dan, was born. 

The great shrine of ilftshur-phu was built by Baksln Ne 
/dan sgom. 1262 

Sans ?-gyas ston tshul Khrims Sengo of Bya-yul was born. 1263 
Chhag chhos rje dpal died. ' 

H Phag.v-pa of Sa-.skya returned to Tibet from Mongolia. 1264 

Kumara, the son of Melon rdorje (of the JXnihma school), 
was born. 

Oshon-seh died at 2/brug-Ralun. 1265 

CYCLE Y. 

Thog rdug-pa died at Phag-gru. Phyagna of Sa-skya 
died. 1266 

Dharmapala Raksliita, son of Phyagna of Sa-skya, was 
born. ' 1267 

Hphags-pa again returned to Hor (Mongolia). 1268 

Emperor Sa-chhen (Khublai), the grand sop of Chhin- 
gis was eftgaged in building Peking and three other cities, 


from the year wood-mouse up to this year. 

Kharag grags rgyaZ of iTbrug died. 1269 

Gshon-nu iSmon lam of Bya-yul and $pyi-ther pa/d Pvonjjor 
Grags-pa of Cvagpo were born. • 1270 

Sans rgyas yar-byon of #tag luh died. 1271 

Guru chhos dvan died. 1272 


The monastery of Tharpaylin was founded in the confines 
of Nepal and Tibet. 

Ye-hbyun of Sa-skya died in Ljan-yul. 


1273 
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Sakya 5ssan-po of Sa-skya became the viceroy of the thir- 
teen provinces of Tibet, called Khri-skor 5chu gaum. 1274 

//jam-(Zvyahs don-rgyan of Sa-skya and Dvan-bo 6rtan 
JBlama of Bsos rgyan were born. 

Sans rgyas dv on grags dpaZ of $tag-luh founded the monas- 
tery of Byams rinpo-chhe. ] 275 

Ssur-khan-pa f/vah ye of Se-spyil was born. Grags- pa 
Iso d (/pal of the fikcih-brgyud school was born. $iie-?wlo Thams 
cha d wkhyen-pa died. 1276 

li dorje rinchon of Hbrigon was born. 1277 

Yeses hlama of tftag luh was ' born. $gampo chhos 
hrgyan was born. • 

'Rinclihen rgya/ mtslian of Sa-skya died. Bchun Tilli died 
at II brigcn.« 1278 

Rinclihen Chhos rgyaZ of tho Shi-byccZ school, who was the 
grandson ot JJphru/ shig-dar sen, was born, ifphags-pa of Sa- 
skya died. Tho twelvetli Gcliun died. 

Sansrgyas Ras-pa of the Shi-byed school died. 1279 

Dharmapala became hierarch of Sa-skya. Bya-rog Rdson 
(jong)was captured. Rhog Gssi-brjid Grags died. 1280 

Bya-yul Kharns luii-pa died. Tiga-Lo-chava of Mihagag 
died. Bkra-grags, the red-cap Lama, died. 1281 


Chlios rgyan, the son of latter i?,nag Chhos rdor, was born. 

Shva dinar Gragr sen, the first incarnation of Bkra-grags 
the red-cap Lama, was born. 

Rdor rgyan of Ron, tho first disciple of Ser sen, was born. 

Karma Bakshi died. 1282 

Sans rgyas tfgompa of Bya-yul and Tshul khims Sesrab 
wero born. 

The third Karma-pa hierarch Ran byuii rdorjo, an incarna- 
tion of Karma Bakshi, was bom. 

Rdor-rgya/, the 28tli hiorarch of Ifbrigon, was born, Rnog 
rgya/ po dga/i died. . 1283 

Lha-hlo hod of Se-spyi Z was born. The Hbrigon-pa 
authorities burnt Bya-yul. 

Sans rgyas Gcliun Ston died, and tho abbotship remained 
vacant for five years. 

Thog klia-va died at iTbrigofi. 

Lha brag kha-va died. 

Gy uh-ston Rdor dpal, tho pupil of Ssur-byams senge* (the 
Rfiin-ma Lama), who was Karma Rah byun’s spiritual guide, 
was born. 


1284 
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Dharmapala died at Sa-skya, and S'ara-va ITjam dvyans 
succeeded him in the hierarchy. Se-sen of Ifbrug Raluh died, 

Ratna guru of $tag lun was born. JTtsham bchadpa died 
at Hbrigon. Phag-gru Grags-ye died. 1287 

Sohge rgya?-po of middle if brug was born. Mclihim nams 
grags of /Snarthan died. 1288 

Button Rin-chlien grub was born, ifnirima Lama Legs- 
- ?dan was born. 

The Sa-skya-pa authorities sacked llbrigoh. 1289 

TshuZ-wgon of Bya-yul was born. 1290 

Gser-^lin Z>kra si s dpal, a follovVer of S'ans-pa, was born. 

DoZ bu S'er-rgyan, a disciple of Jonah yon-rgyan, Was born. 
Kun-mkhycn chhos sku IZbdsser died. 1291 

Grags rgy&l of Phag-gru, who had acquired the fourfold 
JZhinma perfections, was born. 

Urgyan wgonpo ger cZpal of Stag luh died. 1292 

llkhan-chhen Jhuna Prajfia was born. Sa-chhen’s (Khub- 
lai’s) grandson OlchaZdthu, who was born in the year wood-ox , 
became the emperor of Mongol China. 1293 

Iigy aZ-sras Thogmed frssan po dpal was bom. The fihinma 
Lama Gyuh-ston Ssla-va I/jam dvyaiis fcsam-Zigrub rdor jo 
w.as born. 1294 

Mchhuim karma Moh-ehhen-pa was born. Sgam-po Shi-va 
Jo-sras died. 

Sam’ rgyas dpon-grags of Stag-lun died. Emperor Khublai 
died. 1295 

Bkrasis Mama died at $tag-luh. 1293 

Karma iZnin Lama Oyxm-ston visited Hor. 1297 

Tisri Kun-Mo, son of JOpaZ 5ssan of Sa-skya, was born. 

Gyag-sde, Panchhen (Brtson-Zigrus Dar rgysbs), the pupil 
of Shva-dmar Grags-sen, was born. 1298 

Ratnakara of $tag-luh was born. * 1299 

Ti/ii situ Byah rgyan of the Phag-gru dynasty was born. 1301 


Dvah fo-chava Byaft-chhub rtsemo, also called Blo-brtan 
dpon-po, was born. 

Tho monastery of Lha-sten was founded by Rah-byuh rdorje. 
Hkhrul ‘shig Darseh of the Shi-byed school died. The 
iZnih-ma Lama Melon rdorje died. 1302 

The venerable nun Legs Mo rgyan, a disciple of i?ssah 
dpal of Sa-skyaf, was born. 1304 

Jonah Phyogs las rnam rgyal, a native of Mmh ris, who was 
the pupil of Dol-bu £er rgyan, was born. 


1305 
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Emperor Olcha/iitlm of Hor died. 1306 

K\ oh Chhenpa, the disciple of Kumara (the Min-ma Lama), 
was born. Another grandson of the emperor Sa-olihen, named 
Khulug who was born in the year iron-serpent , became emperor. 1307 
The Sage Safts ston Tshul mgon died. 1308 


Tho saint Orgyan pa sehge died. 

Tisri kun ygyan, the son of Bssan dpal of Sa-skya, and 
Hjam-dvyah.? don rgyan were bom. 

JRgyaZ-mtshan DpaZ hssan of S'ahs hhah-va, who became 
tho disciple of Ssur-phuva, was born. Gsar-ma Grag$-£es, the 
twelvcth Phag gru hierarch, was born. Hjag-chhen Byams 
rZpal of tho S'anspa school was born. 

’ Onis-mchhod died at Phag-gru. Dpal-fcssah of #tag-lun 


died. * 1309 

6rshon nu rgyal-mtshan of Ri-pa, tho disciple of Ssur-phnva, 
was born. Jinog chhos rdor phyi raa died. 

Emperor Khulug died. -Blama Dampa baod nams rgyal 
mtshan, tho son of Bssari dpal of Sa-siya, was born. Sans rgyas 
jovo of Bya-yul died. 4 1310 

In Hor, Pauyanthu (born in the year wood-bird) , tho 
youngest brother of the emperor Khulug, ascended the throne. 

Ye4es Lama of /Stag-lun died in Tndia. 1311 

Sans-rgyas Rin-chen died at Ifbrug Ralun. Jonah Kun 
span died. The metaphysical theory of “ Luh thig ” was in- 
culcated by Tshul rdor, an incarnate ithih-ma Lama. 1312 

The sage Ujam dp&l yc&os was born. Ujain dvahs Kun 
dgah senge of middle Hbrug was born. 1313 

After the death of Jidorje Rinchhon, Edorje rgyaZ-po be- 
came abbot of Ubrigoh and built tho grand shrine of Ilbrigoh. 

S'esrab Songe of’ Ron died. 1314 

Kun-c%ah &ssan-po of $ne-mdo died. 1315 

Dkon-mclihog <ipal of Shah died. 1316 

The (astrological and astronomical) work, called Bt&i Kun 
bsdus, was comppsed by Ran-byun-pa. 13\7 

Sg ampo Sans-rggas Clihos Sen was born. The sage 
Gshon-nu Qrub, the disciplo of Sahs-rggas ston of S'a hs, died, 
linog liin-hssah died. * 1318 

Orgyan mgon-po of $tag-lun erected a largo shrine and 
furnished it with images and religious books. Emperor Pau- 
yan-thu died. * 1319 

Gegen khan, the son of Pau-yanthu, who was born in the 
year water-hare , ascended the throne. 1320 
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Bio gros i?nam dag was born in Bya-yul. Bu-ston wrote 
the historical work called Clihos hhyuh rin mdsod. 2?ssan dpal 
of Sa-skya died. Emperor Gegen Khan died in Hor. 1321 

Ye-sun-the-mur, the great-grandson of Sa-chhen (Khublai), 
who was born in the year water-serpent, became emperor. ] 323 

Edorgyan of Ron died. Sans-rgyas-ston of Bya-Yul died. 
Sen-rgyaZ died at JGfbrug Ralun. 1324 

Nam mkhoh rgyaZ-mtshhn of Lho-brag, who was Tson- 
khapa’s tutor, was born. 1325 

Ifthah-yas (Ananta\ the fifteenth Kulika, ascended the 
throno of S'ambhala. Kun-hlo of Sa-skya died. Yon-rgyam, 
the Jonah Lama, died. 1326 

Emperor Ye-sun-the-mur died. 1327 


The two sons of the emperor Khulug, namely Rinchlien 
J/phags (born in the year iron-mouse) and Kans'ali (born in -the 
year water-tiger ), successively became emperors, and each died 
after a few months’ reign. Pau-yantliu’s son Chi-ya-thu (born 


in the year wood-dragon) became emperor. 1328 

The abbot Yeses bsod nam rgya-mtslio was born. 1329 

Don-grub dpal, tho son of Senge-hbum, the spiritual son of 
JRhog Chhos rdor, was born. 

Ran-/ibyun Rdorje visited Hor. 1330 

Ta-dvcn Zdo-rgyan and Ta-dven Chhos rgyan, tho sons of 
Tisri Kun-rgyan of Saskya, were born. Emperor Chi-ya-thu 
died. Ratna S'ri, the son of Kausali, born in tho year fire-tiger, 
became emperor. After one month’s reign lie died. 1331 

Nam-mkha/i dpal of $tag-lun was born. Tho monastery of 
(riias nan was founded by Mtsliur. Tho-gwan thomur tho son 
of Chi-ya-thu, born in the year earth-horse , became emperor. 1332 
Rgyan 7tbum of S'ain' jag was born. 1333 

Ubri gon Chhos rgyaZ, who became Tsohkhapa’s tutor, was 
born. Se-spyiZ-pa Rinehhen Sen was born. 1334 

$gamp<* Chhos rgyan died. 1335 

So-spyiZ Lha of Ssur-khan died. 1336 

Sans-rgyas $gom Phyi-ma died in Bya-yul. 1337 

Ratna Guru of $tag-luft died. Karma Rah byun rdorje 
died in Hor. ’ 1338 

The fourth Karma hierarch RoZpaAi rdor jo Dharma Kirti 
was born in Kon-po. 1339 

Bsod nam ossah of Smyxxh-gn&s was born. 1340 

Bsod nams rgyaZ-wtshan (Kun-span chhenpo) was born. 
Sc-spyiZ-pa S'akya bsod was born. 
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On the death of Nam legs-pa, Blama Dampa became the 
Saskya hierarch. Gshon-smon of Drag-po died. Kumara, the 
jRnin-ma Lama, died. Dpal-Zdo-brtan died. 1341 

Mun-Me brag Kha-va, the J'onan abbot, died. 1342 

According to the chronology of Rgya-(Ston the Sutranta 
vyakarana was introduced. 1343 

S'akya fcssan tho Lo-chava of /Stag-lun died. 1344 

Bio gros Sengo of the middle JETbrug-Raluft school was born. 1345 
Lho-rin-pochhe Grags you of the Bk&hrgyud school was 
born. Kun Sen died at Ubrug-Ralun. 1346 


Rje-htsun rah /idak-pa Gshon was born. Tlieg-chhen chhos 
rgyaZ kun 5kra, t*ho son of Chhos rgyan of Sa-skya, was born. 

Tafoi Situ Byan-chhub Rgyan became the ruler of the entire 
Uvu s (or ‘central Tibet). Shva-dmar Grags sen died. The 
Shi-bycd-pa abbot Rinohhen Clihos rgyaZ died. 1348 

Rin rgyan Dus /ikor-va, the pupil of ilj'am-dvyans Chhos 
mgon Dolbus, was born. Gyag-phruy Sans was born. 

.Mkha-spyod dvan-po Ye-dpal, tho second red-cap hier- 
arch, an incarnation of Grags-seh, was born. Sans rgyas rin- 
rgyan, the disciple of 7/jam-dvyans 6ssam grub the 11 ilin-ma 
abbot, was born. Se-spyil-pa Lha hi o hod died. . 1349 

Chhos /ibyun rin-chlien, the disciple of 77 jag-chhen Byams- 
dpal, was born. The town of ittso-thari (also called itftsis-thah) 
was founded by Ta/ii Situ. Iidov-rgyal died at Jlbri-gon. 1350 

Bsod nams lhun-grub of Se-spyii was born. Tho sage 
Jhana-prajua died. 1351 

Karma Ro2 pa/d rdorje entered monkhood. A great earth- 
quake took place in Tibet. 1352 

Sfar-rin-pochhe (of tho 2?ka/i rgyud school) of Khams was 
born. 

Byan-pa Ta/ii dven, with tho permission of S'er-rgyan, re- 
paired tho monastry of ftam rin. Ta/ii Situ brought the whole 
of Gtsan under his power. 1353 

JBlogros Seq ge of 77gyaMha khan and others commenced 
tho JUnon-pa (Abhidharma.) 1354 

Tfjara.dpa/ rgya-mtsho, the adept, was born. Ghhos 6shi 
gfsarma Grags byan of Pliag-gru, who became TsonkhVpa’s 
spiritual guide, was born. 1355 

Tson-khapa was born at Tsoii-kha. His ditpiplo S'akya 
baod was born. (Spy an sha-va Bsod nams Grags was born. 
Grub-pa S'esrab of (Snar-thah was born. Karma Rol-pa/ii 
rdorje received the final vows of monkhood. 1356 
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Ta/rfi Sri Kun-rgyan of Sa-skya died. 1357 

Bsodnam Grags of Phag-gru was born. I? km- sis r7pal 
hv tsegs of /Stag-lun was born. Gyag-sde pan chtien founded 
tlio monastery of E-bam. ftnog clilios rgyan died. 1358 

Blo-gros 5ssan-po of Gtsah, tbe pupil of Ilbahvi, was born. 

Byaii <Zpal, the son of 77nog don-^paZ, was born. Chlios frshi 
Jtiriii ma died at Phag-gru. 1359 

Ratnakara, tlie abbot of $tag lun, died. 

Jonah Lo-chava S'er- rgyan died. 1360 

Rimi /ibab-pa was born. 72je Tsonkhapa received abhiseka 
from Don-rin-pochhe. , 1361 


Rgod plirug ras-pa G rags kbyun of the 7?ka h Z>rgyu;Z school, 
a native of Ninu, was born. Zfjc-Mama (Tsonkhapa) became a 
(S'ramanera) ncopliito monk under Don rinpa. TshuZ wgori of 


II) a-yul died. Ziuihma /ilon-chhen died. 1362 

Darma Rineliheu (Khri-chhen rgyaZ-tshab) was born. 

Yeses rinchhcn of middle TZbrug was born. Bu-ston Thams 
elm mkhyen-pa retired to the mansion of purity (died). 1363 

6 y scr-ylih-pa 6knw7pal of S'am died. 1361 

Byan-Scim kun hssah, a pupil of R}(f (Tsoh-khapa), was 
horn. Orgyan mgon-po of /Stag luh died. Z?sam-r/tau dpaZ of 
the Bkah-rgymZ school died. 1365 

6'ton S'akya rgyan of Khaim rgyaZ-mo roh was born. The 
monastery of Roh-Byaim chhen was founded by SermvZpaA 
j/shon rgyaZ. 1366 

Tho Mongol emperor Tho kwan themur, having lost tlio 
throno, fled to Mongolia which ho ruled over. Hun-Wu, the 
founder of tho Tamin dynasty, became emperor of China. Ctyun 
don, tho predecessor of Mkha.s grub, died. 1367 

The great Tai Mih invited the sage (sthavira) •Chliu- 
/fgram-pa to ’China. 

ZfgyaZ sra.9 tliog m ed was born. 1368 

The twelvcth Gsarrna died. 1369 

$goimpo clihos <2 van phyug was born. S'er-sori of middle 
Rbrug was born. * 1370 

JiJje-Mama (Tson-khapa) proceeded to Dvus and (7tsah 
(Tibet proper). * 1371 

Ilor .ston nam mkliak dpal, the abbot of the Byan-rtso 
division of DgahZdan, was born. 

i7je-61ama (Tsoh-khapa) visited Rbri-gon and Rde-va chan. 1372 
The Vinaya teacher G rags- pa rgyaZ-?ntsliau was born. 1373 

Sha-lu Legs rgyan (Khri-chhen) was born. Bo-don ehhos 

i 
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rgyaii Pliyogs las rnam rgya? was born. Bio grags died at 
$nar-than. Blarna Dampa bsod rgyan was born. 1374 

Eje-Mama collected the first series of his religious dis- 
courses. -Hjam fcsam rdorje, the Enin-ma Lama, died. 1375 

Grags don-pa of Enarthan was born. 1 1376 

The monastery of $tag-rtse rnam rgyaZ sg ah was founded 
by Mkh&h spyod dvan-po (a rcd-cap Lama). Gyag-sde Pan- 
chhen died. 1377 

Bjam-dvyans chhos rje Jkrasis cZpaZ Id an was born. 

$tag lun Nam cZpaZ died. 1378 

Npyan sna baod flssan of Phag-gru was born. Jfkhan-po 
Yeies baod rgyana died. Dvan Lo-chava Byan-rtso died. 1379 


* DpaZ Zdan Don grub, also called $tag-phru-gu S'ri, a disciple 
of Eje (T^soh-khapa), was born. Chog-ro ftor-pa Kun-issan 
of Sa-skya was born. Kun-rgyan of Sa-skya rdson was born. 1381 
Byams chhon-chos rje of S'era was born. /Spyan sna dpaZ 
issan of Pliag-gru was born. Gun Ru rgyan issah of Sera was 
born. 

Karma RoZvdorje died. 1382 

The Indian Pandit Pan -bh hen Nags Rin was born. De- 
Ishin (/s’egs-pa, the fifth Karma hierarch, was born. S'akva 
rgyaZ-po, the Eninma Lama, who was tho abbot of Yah rtsc-ra, 
was born. 1383 

Tho red congregation hall of /Stag lun was erected by Dpal 
rtsegs. 

Dge legs (ZpaZ 6ssan (Khri-chhen tnkhas grub-thams chatZ 
mkliyenpa) was born. (He was tho first of tho line of Pan- 
clihcn Rinpo-chhes of TaSi-lhunpo). Than-stoh rgyal-po, the 
physician, was born. 1384 

Ku-jo rtogs Zdan was born. Karma $mras sen rtog Zdan 
was born. Baod rgyan, the twenty-second Phag-gru hierarch, 
was born. c 

The slirino of Mamo in Dg&h Zdan was founded by ilfkha/i 
$pyod-pa. Tho Eshipa gfsar-ma of Phag-gru died. Jonah Phyogs 
legs rnam rgyaZ diod. 1385 


CYCLE VII. 

•The monastery of Sc-pyiZ was governed by tho earlier 
S'akya baod nams. 1386 

Mus-chhen kun ?uchhog rgyan, the disciple of Dorpa Kun 
6ssah, was born. 

Khri Blogros chhos skyon was born. 


1387 

1388 
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il/khan chhen Ujam-ye died. J91o sen died at TTbrug Ra- 
lun. Ripa ^shon-nu rgyal mtshan died. 1389 

Dge-hdun grub, the first of the lino of the (7?gyal-va 
Rinpo-chlio) Talai Lamas, was born. Bsod nam rgyaZ-mtBhan 
of Se-spyil-bu was born. • 

Hjag-chhcn Byams (ZpaZ of S'ari died. S'an Hbah-ra, the 
pupil of Ssur-pliu and disciple of tfpyan-sha Rin Zdan, died. 1390 
Byan-sems ilo rgyan, the disciple of 22je Z>lama (Tsoh- 
kliapa), was born. Ilgos Lo-chava (yi(2 Z»ssah rtso ^shon-nu 
(ZpaZ), tho Karma- JBnih abbot, was born. i?je ilama, after be- 


ing miraculously visited by J/jam-dvyahs, proceeded to Bya- 
bral in JfoZkha. S'er sen died at ZZbrug Ralun. 1391 

iidsih-phyi was repaired by Djc-ilama Tsoh-khapa chenpo. 

Ho was miraculously visited by U]igs-hyed at Rgy a sog phu. 
Crshon-nu yeses died in Bya-yuZ. * 1392 

Byah-sems sor Z>ssah of Smad was born. IZjo Mama 
(Tsoh-khapa) met Lho-brag-pa. 1394 

i?je Mama founded the educational collego of GhaZ. 1395 

Rin-sen of Se-spyil-bu died. 1396 

Nam-rakha/i (/pal of middle of 77brug #was born. 1397 

Btiod nams 7Hchhog grub of #narthafi, who became Afkha- 
grub’s disciple, and il/khan-chhen grub $er*s nephew were born. 

Tho second Min emperor Ilun-wu tslia asconded the 
throno of China. 1398 

Grags-pa (Zpal Zdan of $pas and iTdul-hdsin Blo-gras, the 
disciple of Dge-hdun grub, were born. 1399 


i/sso(7-pa (Zpal grub of tfuarthah was born. Bsod nams 
mam rgyal of Byams (/lih, who taught asceticism to JZje Mama 
Tsoh-khapa, was born. Lama kun died at the monastery of 
$narthah. Nam-mkha7x rgyal mtshan of Llio-brag died. 1400 

Baso ohlios kyi rgyal mtshan, the younger brother of 3/khas 
grub rjo, was born* Khri JJ\o gros Z»rtan-pa was born, #pyan 
sha Mo-gros rgyal mtshan was born. JDpaZ Zdan Z>ssah»po of TZdul 
nag was born. Sans rgyas chhos kyi seh-ge of <Sgampo died. 1401 
Byah-chhub rgya-mtsho of $ tag-1 uh, the red-cap. Lama, 
was born. Ratna (/lih pa of the iifiin-ma school was born. 
Yunglo became emperor of China. • .1402 

Chhos d van grags-pa of Shah Shun was born. 1403 

S'er-abs Rin chhen, called $tag Lo-chava, was born. Mkhas 
grub rje took the final vows of monkhood. Dge-Mun grub 
entered monkhood. Mkhah $pyocZ cZvah-po, the Shva-mar (red- 
cap) Lama, died. 


1404 
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Chlios cZpaZ yeses, the third Shva dm ar Lama and incarna- 
tion of A/khah iZvan, was born. 1405 

Aikhas grub Thanis clmi wkhyan-pa became a disciple of 
JJje Tsonkhapa. The fifth Karma-pa Lama proceeded to China. 
jSpyan siia dpaZ Z>ssan of Phag-gru died. • 1406 

7Jkra-sis cZpaZ hod of #tag-lun was born. Emperor Tai 
Ming (Yunglo) invited Byams cheu chlios rje, abbot of Sera, to 
China. Grog* bsod nam* died at Phag-gru. Chlios /ibyun 
Itinchhcn, the saint, died. 1407 

1)\vaI Z>ssan of Se-spyil-bu was born. Tsonkhapa founded 
the grand prayer meeting of Lhasa, called Monlam chhonpo, and 
founded the great monastery of Rivo Dga/i Zdan rnampar rgyaZ 
va/iji (j\ih. Kunsrafi bsod rgyan died. 1408 

Panchhen issanpo Z>kra sis of Bkra iis lhun-po was born. 

S'akya S'ri of Tsah was born. Dge-Mnn grub took the final 
vows of monkhood. S'akya bsod nama of Se-spyi/-bu died. 1409 
Sufi* rgya-s 7iphe/, the Rab A byams- pa (doctor of divinity) 
of Byams chlien, was born. 1410 

7Zje-Z>tsun Reji 7ida7i-va died at Shin sliun. 1411 

Ye-ses rinchhen died at Ifbrug-Ralun. 1412 

Khri timon DpaZ legs Z»lo was born. Gyag phrng saiis (ZpaZ 
of Sa-skya died. Llio Rin-po chhe grags yon died. 1413 

Khri Yes *es Z>ssanpo was born. Karma De-Ashin gsegs- 
pa died. 1414 

A/thon-va don-Zdan, tho sixth Karma hierarch, was born. 

Jljum cZvyans Chlios rje (Zpal founded tho great monastery of 
libras spun. Da-pun BsorZ Z/ssan of Phag-gru died. 1415 

Dge /tdun 7>s.sahpo of Gtsan gi khynn-po bya-bra7, the 
pupil of Baso, was born. The twenty-second hierarch of Phag- 


gru succeeded his predecessor. The historical work, called 
Chlios /tbyun Zistan-pa Usui by eiZ, was written by Don grub 
dpaZ of Kam kam. /fiiin-ma Rin glifi recovered some concealed 
religious works froni underneath the rock of Khyufi tslian brag. 1416 
Nag dvan grags of Stag-Inn was born. ' 14 L7 

lvun dgali don- 7i grub, who founded Jlgjnd storZ, was born. 

The monastery of Sera theg clilien ylin was founded by 
Sakya yeses-. Dliarma Rinclihen became Tsonkhapa’s succes- 
sor on the grand hierarchical throne of Dg&h Zdan. R]o 
Tsonkhapa returned to the prcsenco of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 1418 
S'er rgyan of tfnartlian was born. The monastery of 
(7san snags mkhar was founded. 1420 

JZje-nor issan ?’gya-9?itsho was born. Z?gyan-2?de founded 
the monasteries of Gnus than and Ssumman of Me-rtog Zdan. 1421 
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0 tsaA Zdo-gros, tho pupil iof 7)pa h ra, died. Grub S'erabs 
of $narthaft died. 

Chhos dvan-phyug of Sgampo died. 1422 

Grags 4er (the second) of $narthari was born. 

Lo-chava Baod nams rgyarn was born. He wrote thirteen 
volumes. Bkra sis dpaZ r tsegs died at $tag lun. 1423 

Mkhan-chlien Dus /Ikhor-va Rin rgyan was born. Karma 
Mtshur-phu-pa composed ByetZ rtsis and Sa-byar $grub rtsis 
and Gassbh gims drug. 

Ilunslii, the fourth Ming emporor, ascended the throne of 
China. Nam dpaZ of JFfbrug RaluA died. 1424 

Panchlien nags kyi Rinchhen first visited Tibet. JBsson-te 
became the fifth Ming emperor of China. 1425 

7)pal-/ibyor lhun grub of Sora (a nativo of tfiial-ston) was 
born. The sixteenth Kulika, named Bhiipala, ascended tho 
throno of S'ambhala. DpaZ /dan Zdo-gros of Sera was born. 

S'ar Rinpochho died. 1426 

S'akya mchliog /dan was born. 7/gyal r/van chhos rje t/pal 
of middle Tfbrug was born. TZtogs /dan TTjam (ZpaZ rgya-mtsho 
died. • 1427 

7?lo #ssan grags-pa of JAlar-ston was born, 
i/jam dvyans Dga h /do (Lcgs-pa chhos 7dbyor) was born. 

S'er Jssan of Byan-rtso was born, jlichhog lha of Rva stod 
was born. Goram bsotl sen was born, i/togs Zdanpa’s incarna- 
tion, 7/gya sras ics rab 7/phol, was born. 7?ssan dor kun- 
/jss t ah of Saskya founded tho monastery of L-bam. Se-spyil 
bsod lhun died. 1428 

-Bkra siis c/pal hod-pa becarao abbot of Staglun. Baod rgyan 
of Se-spyil-bu died. 1 129 

If k has grub rje became the grand hierarch of Vg&h /dan. 

Satis rgyas rinchhen rgya/ wtshan, tho IZiiin-ma Lama of Ye-rtso, 
died. 1430 

Kun-dgah main rgyal of Thon-mi, tho disciple o^ Panchlien 
Byams f/Un, was born. Zlbum phrag r/sum-pa of Saskya and 
Kun-dgafo chhos 7>ssaA were born. • 1431 

Panchlien Ye-rtse of i?krasis lhunpo was born. Se-spyil- 
pa Snan grags was born. Tho monastery of 7/gyud smad uPas • 
founded by ftje-sen. Baod baa&ri of $myun Cl mis died. J432 

Mkhas grub rje wroto a commentary of the Kalacliakra 
system. TfduZ /idsin grags rgyan died. 1433 

The monastery of Nalcndra was founded by Roii-ston. 

Tho possession of GtsaA passed to Rin-spuh from tho 
hands of Phag-gru, 


1434 
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The monastery of /Stag mo / 7 I 1 A was*founded by Muschlien 
Dkon Twchliog rgyan. The sixth Ming emperor TiAg-thAA 
ascended the throne. Kun rgyan of Saskya Jong died. 1435 

The monastery of Byams-pa g\ih in Chhaft mdo in Khams 
was founded by Smnd S'cs rab SssaA, the disciplo of TsoA- 
khapa. 1436 

The monastery of Mdo Snags glin was founded by ByaA 
Scms kun dgab. Mkhasgrub Chlios rjo died. 1437 

Bio fcssan $ima, the Z)von-po (disciple) of TsoA-khapa, 
was born. The first ITphag-pa-llia of Khams was born. J7je 
Nag dvaA of Phag-gru was born. The great chliorten of Dpal 


Akhor chho.9-.9de of GyaA-tse waH built. 1438 

, Chhos skyon 5ssaA-po (Shvalu Lo-chava) was born. 1439 

ByaA Sems S'akya bsod nams of Rva-sgreA died. 1441 

Yon tan rgya-mtsho of Thon-pa was born. 1442 

Bdag-clien Bio I?gyan of Saskya was born. ByaA sems 
kun dga/i 7/ssaA died. 1443 

Don yo d dpnl Id an of Sera was born. 

S'csrab sengo of /SnarthaA, who founded tho llgyud grva 
tshnA of GtsaA and Dvus, died. Gu-jo rtogs Zdan died. 1444 

Kun dgali bdo leg .9 rgyan 6 ssaA of Guns ruin, who became 
Baso’s disciple, was born. Lhariba of Rgyud stod was born. 

Lha dvaA dpal /ibyor was born. Hhog byaA dpa£ died. 1445 


CYCLE VTII. 

Rinchhen Chhos rgyen (Chliog Lo-cliava) was born. Tho 
monastery of Jlkra-Sis Lhun-po in GtsaA was founded. Nam 
uiklmTi (?paZ (Hor-ston, the Lama of the Mongols) died. 1446 

ByaA Chhub rgya-?ntsho (of the red-cap school) of /Stag 
luA died. • 1447 

Chhos rgyaZ hstanpa (Rab 7/byams-pa or doctor of divi- 
nity) of Dvagspo, who was S'ans rgy as 7iphel’s disciple, was 
born. Kun /issaA Chhos nam of Rdo-raA was born. The 
monastery of /Sky id tshul of Hbras-yul in Sa-skya was founded 
by Sans Apliel, the Rab libyams-pa. ZTjam dvyaAs chlios rje 
died. 

R*)Astbn died. 1448 

Klu-i S'is dar legs bio was born. The seventh Ming emperor 
Tsing-the ascended the throne. Legs rgyan of Shvaln died. 

GuAru ?gyen 6 ssan died. BodoA phyogs las rnam rgyal died. 1449 
Grags rgyan Sgam $myon of /S'gampo died. 1450 

Bsod nams mClihog grub of /SnarthaA died. Shva dmar 
Chlios dpa? ye£es died, 


1451 
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Khri-pa Chhos Isos was bora. Kkri-pa Rin hod was born. 

Chho Grags YeSes, the fourth Skva-cZmar Lama, was born. 
Panclihen Nags rin visited Tibet. Karma 3/thon-va Don Zdan 
died. Rimi Abab-pa died. 1452 

/Sgampo AsotZ rgyan was»born. The seventh Karma liior- 
arch Chhos Grags rgya-ratsho was born. 1453 

Phyogs las rnam rgyaZ and Chhos c/vah Lkun-grub were 
born. 1454 

Kun-^ssah of ftor was born. 1455 

Grub Chhos rdorje was born. 


Bkra-sis cZpal, tho Tantrik saint of the Karma school, was 
born. Tho eighth Ming emperor T'hen-srun ascended the 


throne of China. Byan seim £er Z»ssah of uSma d died. 145j> 

Chhos /dan Zdo gros of Egynd stod was born. Panclihen 
ftag cZ van grags-pa was born at /Shun. 1457 

The second Sfakya bsod nams of Se-spyiZ was born. J7kra 
6is c/pa/ of /Stag luh died. 14511 

The second IZkra 'ZpaZ of /Stag luh was born. Shan grags 
of Se-spyiZ died. • 14G0 

Baso Chhos rgyan became the grand hierarch of Dgah- 
Zdan. Khri i/lo gros Chhos skyoh died. 1402 

The monastery of Gonkar IZdorje 6/dau was founded by 
Thon-me kun cZgah. 1403 

Tho monastery of *Skyo mdali c/gonpa was founded by 7/gro 
wgon J51o gros Z/ssahpo of /Skyo mda h in tho eighth year of his 
ago. The nineth Ming emperor Hwa ascended the throne of 
China. 140 1 

Blogros rgyaZ-mtshan founded the monastery of Ni-stih. 

/Stag Plirugu S'ri died. Lo-chkuh Dka h Z>slii-va died. 1405 

Grags don of /Snarthah died. 1400 

Panclihen Nags rin died at PaZpo in Nepal. 1407 


Btsun-pa Chhos rgyan of Sera was born. Tin am rgyaZ 
Grags-pa of /Stag-luh was born. The monastery of (/sor-mdog 
chan was founded by S'akya mckhog. Mus-chhen Dkon rgyan 
died. * 

IZje druh Chhos c/vah Grags of Shahshuh died. 1408 

ZZssah c^paZ died at /Snarthah. Ido rgyan (Sems-DffaA • 
chhen-po) of Bdemo than died. 1469 

/Smon lam 51o gros, the first embodiment of Sems dpaA of 
Bderno thah, was born. 1470 

Bsod nams c/paZ ftssah of /Stagluh was born. The monastery 
of Grva Byams c/lifi was founded by Thumi Lhan &kras. /Spyan 
Sh a b\o rgya-witsko died. 


1471 
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Kliri Chhos #kyon ?gya-mtsho was born. Lha Chhos Msan 
of Se-spyiZ was born. B\o flrtan became the grand hierarch of 
Dgah Zdan. The monastery of Thub-Mtan rnam-rgyaZ was 
founded by Karam-pa. Baso Chhos rgyan died. ZTduZ nag-pa 
of $nar than died. * 1472 

Dge 7idun grub died, and Panchhen Bssan-po Z>kra 61s 
became abbot of Bkra 3is lhunpo. -Biiin-ma iS'akya rgyaZ died. 1473 
Dgc Mun rgya-wtslio, tho second embodiment of the Rgyal- 
va Rin-po-chlie, was born. 

Bio gros Grags dpaZ (Hdul 7idsin) died. Byams pa (rlin- 
pa died. t 1474 

Ssla-va rgyal mtshan*of Stoh skor, an incarnation of ITduZ 
hdsjn grags rgyan, was born. Kun dpal of JJbrng-pa school died. 1475 
Kun dg ah legs Mo of $gom-rum was born. 1476 

Kliri-pa Panchlien Mod Grags, an incarnation of Bu-ston, was 


born. Bssan /;kra having died, Lun rig rgya-mtslio became 
abbot of BkraSis lhunpo. Ko-ram Mod Sehge founded the 
monastery of Thub-bstan rnam rgyal </lin, Kliri Bio Mtan 
died. « 1477 

Ssur-mah Bya Man- pa was born. At the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of Tsohkhapa, a religious controversy took place at Ji'tse- • 
sar. 1478 

The 7itse 3ar controversy having terminated, Smon lam 
dpal became the grand hierarch of Bgah /dan. 1479 

Tho Lama Sliva dinar led the Tsan army to Dvns. TTgos 
Lo-chava f/shon-dpaZ died at Yid rtso. 1480 

Nag-dvah I/jigs mod Grags of itin spun was born. Lo- 
clmva Mod rgyam was born. 1481 

In the sacred chronology of Nor Msaii rgya-?u4sho tho 
712tli year of tlio second age expired. 1482 

Byams Chhen Bab /ibyams died. 1484 

Talai Lama Bge-Adun rgya-mtsho entered monkhood. 

Grags ies rab bccam*e abbot of /Snarthah. Kungrul of Bgyud 
•stod died. 1485 

Dpal Msan’of Sc-spyi/ died. -Hpliags-pa lha of Kliams 
died. I486 

$gam-^o Mod lliun died. Hunti, the tenth Ming emperor, 
ascended the throne of China. $gam-po bsod rgyan died. 1487 

Lo-chava Rinchhcn Msan of Shvalu was born. The mo- 
nastery of Nan yod sans chhos sde of Sa-skya was founded by 
Bfbuni phrag ^sum-pa. Gor ram pa Bsod Sen of Sa-skya died. 1488 
Bio bssah Sima became grand hierarch of Dgah /dan. Tho 
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monastery of Thub-flstan Yans-pa-chan was founded by Eab 
Abyams-pa Thug-rje cZpal of Mus. 1489 

Khri Mi nag rdorjo issan-po was born. Khri $mon lam 
rZpaZ died. 1490 

Khri-pa Dvon-po Rio issaft Sima died. 1491 

Khri Chhos grags issanpo was born. Khri Dge-ftdun 
Jstan-dar was born. • 1492 

The work, called Bktih ydams Chhos /ibyun GsaZ sgron, was 
written by Las Chlion kun fZgah rgyaZ intshan. 1493 

Kun dgali GroZ meliho*?, the head of tlie Jonah school, was 
born. * 1494 

Thonmi Kundga/i rnam rgyaZ died. Kundga/i Me* legs of 
tfnas rnih died. Sag Grags of $tag-lun died. 149t> 

Khri rgyan Z>ssan was born. * 1496 


Rinchhen Rpunpa of (rtsan, after taking Snehu rdson, took 
possession of RpyitZ S'an. — At tho grand annual prayer meet- 
ing (Monlam Ohhonpo) of Lhasa tho Lamas of tho Gsan-phu 
and Karma schools humiliated those of the Sa-skya-pa and 


ilbras spun schools. Khri ve hssan died. # 1497 

Karma Grub thob JSkra <ZpaZ of Giian founded the hermit- 
age of Orgyan RikrocZ. 1498 

Hdarston became grand hierarch of 7)ga/i Zdan. Panclihen 
wchhog Lhapa died. 1499 

Khri hag <Zvaft Chhos Grags was born. 1500 

Rio gs&l rgya-mtsho of Tshar-chhen was born. $gom- 
smyon died. 1501 

jffjam dga/i 51o died. Kun r/gah Chhos Sssah, the abbot of 
$kyid tshal, died. Bpah-po Chhos (Zvan Chun Grub died. 1502 

The second RpaZi-po 6/tsug-Iag phreh-pa, the astrologer and 
chronologist, was born. JIbum phrag, Gsum-pa of Sa-skya, 
died. * 1503 


Khri Dge-legs cZpaZ of IIol dgah was born. 

The tlfird incarnation of tho Panclihen Rin-po clihe, named 
-Bio Z>ssah don grub, was born. 

The sage Phyogs las rnam rgyaZ was bom. Tift-tc, the 
eleventh Ming; emperor, ascended the throne. ' 1504 

Karma Chhos Grags rgya-mtsho died. 1505 

CYCLE IX. 

Mi JskyocZ rdorje, the eighth Karma hierarch, was born. 

Sans rgyas dpaZ, the second incarnation of JF/phags-pa lha Kliams, 
was born 
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S'er-issaA died at ByaA rtse. S'akya mchhog of Sa-skya 
died. 1506 

The second Bkra cZpaZ of $tag-luA diod. 1507 

JDgo-Mun rgya-mtsho founded the monastery of Chhos 
hkhor-rgyul in the plain of llgy&l Metog thaA. 1508 

Chos Man b\o gros of Bgyud stod died. Khri Hdar Ston 
ilo issaA grags-pa died. 1510 

Blama rinpochhe Dge-h&mi rgya-mtsho became the grand 
hierarch of Bkra £is lhunpo. 1511 

Panchhen Bkra &is mam rgyaZ of $gampo was born. 

Mkhas grub Nor issaA rgya intshV) was born. 1512 

DpaZ Mo of Sera died. 1513 

* Tho Panchhen died at Snug. 1514 

Khri Byaim-pa rgya-mtsho was born. Jfaodimms Dvan 
rgyvd of $gampo was born. Lbaripa of Egynd stod died. 1515 

The grand Lama Dge-Adnu rgya-mtsho became abbot of 
II bras spuns. 

Khri Rin Ziod-pa wrote a treatise on the chronology of 
the Buddhists. . 1516 

The power of C?tsan-pa, having waned since the year fire- 
mouse , the monasteries of Sera and Hbms spun recovered their 
place in the Monlam Chhenpo, the grand prayer assembly 
of Lhasa. 1517 

Thub dv&fi is tan idsin of tfgampo was born. Kun-dgaft 
d\ml of Nan, who was born in tho year fi re-ox, became abbot of 
Chhab-mdo. 1518 

Khri Tshe-irtan rgya-mtsho was born. Bsod t/paZ of #tag 
lun died. 1519 

Grub-chhen Chhos rdorje made over the book of miraculous 
revelations of TsoA khapa to the Talai Lama Z?lo-5ssan Don 
grub. Thou-pa Yon-rgya-mtsho died. Grub thob of Gnan, 
having died, was re- born in the same year. 1520 

Kya-Jin, the twelveth Ming emperor ascended the throne 
of China. 1521 

Khri dam Chhos cZpaZ 7* bar was born. 1522 


If jam tZvyans mkhyen irtse tZ van phyug was born. 

Ifaiam rgyaZ ikra 4is of Stag lun was born. Don yod (ZpaZ 
Zdan of Sera died. Chho.s* kyi Sima of JZdo-roA died. Rab 
5byam$-pa of Dvags-po died. Chhos Graga Yeses of the Shva- 
dmar schopl died. 1523 

Mklias grub Sans rgyas Y eses was born. Dkon mchhog 
yanlag, tho fifth Shva dmar hierarch, was born. 


1524 
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Khri Dpal ftbyor rgya witsiio was born. Metri Dongrub 
rgya? mtshan of Bo d mkhar was born. 1525 

Baod nams Chhos ftphe? of Dgon Gs ar was born, flbrug- 
pa Padma dkarpo, the great antagonist of Tsoftkhapa, was born. 

Tho sixteenth Kulika (fabulous emperor), named Dpa? skyoh 
(S'ri-pala), asconded the throne of S'ambbala. Tho great Shalu 
Lo-chava was born. • 1526 

Baod Grags-pa became tho grand hierarch of JDgah Zdan, and 
wroto tho Buddhist historical work called Bkah </dan Chhos 
febyuA. 1528 

Khri S'esrab legs l\o died. Dham rgya? Grags-pa of Stag 
lun died. * 1520 

The foundation of tho monastery of Phan 6de dgon was 
laid by Sam rgyas £kra 3is, tho father of Jlphags-pa lha the 
second. 1530 

Khri Dgo hdnn rgynl mtshan was born. Sgom ?de mam 
rgyan of Bgynd stod S'ar-va was born. 1531 

Bgynl mtshan Jssan-po became abbot of Rgyud-smpd. 1532 

tfpah dkar Rinpochhe was born. . 1533 

Tharpafci rgya? mtshan, also called Naga grub-chhen, was 

bom. 

Chhos rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch of Dgnh Id an. 1534 
Kun-5kra of Stag lun was born. The work on astrology 
and astronomy, called Dtsis gfshun, was composed by Gtsugla 
phren-va. 1535 

Dje-drun Lha dvaii Chhos rgyan, tho incarnation of Baso 
Chhos rgyan, was born. Tho abbotship of Sera was fillod by 
Bjo 5tsun-pa. Tho Jlbrigun authorities dispossessed tho Dgo 
/dan-pa hierarch of eighteen communities, Hod sna <fec. • 1536 

Ddor issan of Miiiag became tho grand hierarch of Dgnh 
Zdan. Khri Chhos skyoh rgya-mtsho died. Karma ZZphrin las 
pa died. 1538 

Khri *Sans-rgyas Rinchhen was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
bses died. Khri-pa Rin hod died. By a 5 tan of Ssur man died. 1539 
Dnam rgya? Dpa? hssan of Bgynd Smad was born, ilfkhan 
chhon nam rgyam was born. Tho monastery of Mmh ris Grva- * 
tshan was built on a hill near Dtse-than. 1540 

The Talai Lama Dge-Mun rgya-mtsho died. 1541 

The third Talai Lama Bsod na ms rgya-?atsho was born. 1542 
The monastery of Phan 6de Glin was founded. Kun legs 
of Sgom rum died. 

Khri Chhos ner Grags was born. Khri Dio rgyam of Stag 


1543 
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luA Brag was born. Khri Damchhos ^pa l was born. JRjo 
6tsun-pa died. The monasteries of Tshal GuAthaA and /Stag 
luA lba khaA wero destroyed by fire. 1545 

Bje-druA S'or dvaA founded the monastory of Dar rgyas in 
Khams. &ag dvaA Chhos Grags bocame grand hierarch of 
Dga7i Zdan. 1547 

JBjo 7/sod nams rgya witsho entered monkhood. 1548 

The monastery of Bsha d sg rub g\in in Khams was founded 
by Baso spruZ sku. Bnam rgyaZ Phun-tsho became abbot of 
/Stag luA. 1549 

Khri Nag-dvan Chhos Grags died/ 1550 

Chhos Grags v 5ssan-po became grand hierarch of l)g&h 
Man. /Sgampo Bsod lhun died. 1551 


Mi Gy G /Snin-po (Bjc-druA tsha-wa-pa), who was born in 
the year fire-serpent, was appointed to the abbotship of Chliab- 
mdo. Soms dpa& /Smon lam Bio gros died. /Sgam-po Z/sod 
nams Dvan-rgyaZ died. 1552 

The second incarnation of Scms-Dpa/z, named Nag dvan 
Grags rgyan, was born. Khri.Zisod nams Grags- pa died. Khri 
Minag Bdor Z/ssan diod. Karma Mi 7>skyos rdorjo died. 1553 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-i/itsho was born. 

Khri-pa Grags-pa rgya-mtsho was born. Kun-7>kra Lo- 
chava filled tho abbotship of Stag-lun. His father Sans 6kra 


died. 1554 

The ninth Karma incarnation, named Dvan-phyug-rdorjc, 
was born. Tho first incarnation of Bsod nams Grags-pa, named 
Bsod nams ye dvan, was born. $ton skor Ssla rgyan died. 1555 

Yontan rgya-mtsho of Ston-skor was born. 
jDge-7idun 7/s£an rgyam, the incarnation of Bje-druA /Snags 
ram-pa (Dgo-Bkrasis), was born. 1550 

Dge-lcgs dpaZ of Hoi dgah became grand hierarch of l)go,h 
Zdan. .Dvan phyug rab-Srtan of Gnas ysar was born. Bsod 
nams rgya?atsho became tho abbot of the Sera monastery. 1557 

Dkon-wcliho^ rgya-wtsho of Sre (Hre) rgyud monastery 
was born. Bdag Chhen Bsod dvan was born. Khri-pa Chhos 
Grags 5ssaA-^)o died. fc 1558 

Bje druA S'esrab dvaA-po of BgyaA S'od hold the abbot- 
ship of Chhab-wdo. 1559 

Khri-pa Tshul Khrims Chhos 7iphel was born. 1560 

Thub-dvan Zzstan Zidsin of /S'gampo died. 1561 

Shva lu Lochava Rin- Z/ssan died. Bnam Bkra of /Stag luA 
died. 1562 
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The incarnate Lama Sans rgya chhos ftdsin was born. 
Bsod nams rgya-wtsho took the final vows of monkhood. Dge- 
Mrun fcstan dar became the grand hierarch of Dgah Man. 

Tshe fcrtan Ddorje pha gus of (rtsaft became master of 
the province of Crtsan. Panclihon Blo-issan Don Grub died. 

S'esrab Phun-tshogs of Dgyara was born. (7tsug-lag Apliren- 
va died. Kun dgah GroZ Chog died, /fphags-pa Sans rgyas 
died. 

Panchhen Dnam tharma Blo-fcssan Don Grub died. 


CYCLE X. 

The third incarnation of Hphags-pa Lha, named 5l/thonva 
don Zdan bsod nams rnam rgyal dv an po hi sde, was born. The 
eighteenth Ming emperor Hwan-ti ling Chhing ascended the 
throne of China, fchri Dgo legs tZpaZ died. Tshar-Chhon bio 
gsaldicd. 1566 

The third DpaZa-vo Karma Stsug lag rgya-mtsho was born. 
Tshc-rten rgya witsho became grand hierarch of Dga/i Zdan. 

Khri Dgo Mun fcstan dar died. • 1567 

Chhos rgyan of the Gnus rnin monastery became abbot of 
Dkra sis lhunpo. 1568 

The fourth Panchhen (Tasi Lama) Dio &ssan Chhos kyi 
rgyaZ mtshan was born S'cr <Zvan becamo abbot of Chliah mdo 
for the socond time. A dispute botween JTbri Gun and $tag 
lun took place. 1569 

According to his biography Panchhen Dio 6s.san Chhos 
rgyal mtshan was born in this year. 1570 

Dgampo Khri-pa DkraS'is kun Grags was born, ilfkhanpo 
Nag cZvafi Chhos Grags was born. At SkyirZ S'on the Phag-gru 
dispute took place. Sems (Zpa/t spruZ sku Grags rgyan died. 1571 
Khri Dkon mchhog Chhos Ziphel of Glifi Snrnd* was born. 


The third embodiment of Soms dpaZ sprul sku Nag <Zvan Chhos 
rgya mtsho was born. 

The fourteenth Ming emperor Wan li S'in kya ascended 

the throne of China. 1572 

• $ 

S'ar-va nam rgyan-pa governed ligyud stod. Talai Lama 
Bsod nams rgya-mtsho founded on Potala the monastery of 
Dnam rgyaZ Grva-tshaA which afterwards was converted into a 
Dnin ma institution. 1573 

CrsaZ khafi spruZ sku Chhos rgyan, who was an incarnation 
of Khri Dnag-dvaft Chhos Grags, was born. Lama Taranatha 
Kun Si iin of the Jonan school was born. Byam-rgyam becamo 


1563 

1564 

1565 
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the grand hierarch of Dga7i Zdan. The armies of Bin spufi, 
after invading Dvus, returned to Crtsaft. 1574 

Khri Tshe hrtan rgya-mtsho died. Talai Lama BbocZ nams 
rgya-mtsho proceeded to Mongolia. 1576 

Bstau Z&dsin pliun tshogs of 3/gar dam was born. The 
monastery of iS’ku-/ibura (Kumbum) was foundod at the birth- 
placo of Tsoh-kliapa. Althan Khan received the Talai Lama 
BsoeZ nams rgya-mtsho, who in the following year founded the 


monastery of Thcg Chhen Chlios Zikhor gdift. 1577 

Baso Lha dv ah became abbot of Chhab mdo. According to 
the directions of the Talai Lama Bsod ifams rgya-mtsho, the in- 
carnate Lama BsoeZ nams ye dvan founded the monastery of 
Thufc-chhen Chhos hkhov of &bom 7ibor in Lithan. 1579 

Talai Lama BsotZ nams rgya-mtsho visited Chhab mdo. 
Internal disputes raged at IZbrigun. * 1 580 

Sans rgyas yo4es gave tho vows of monkhood to Panchhon 
Rinpoclihe. DpaZ 7ibyor rgya-mtsho became the grand hierarch 
of Dgafo Zdan. Gusri Khan of Hor was born. 1581 

Dkon mchhog yan lag tli<vShva-<Zmar Lama died. 1582 

Tho sixth Shva-cZmar Lama, named Gar dv an Chhos kyi dv an 
phyug, was born. 1583 

The abbot of Stag luh, named Nag dv ah main rgya, became 
abbot in tho 15th year of his age. 1584 

il/klias grub Z/phags-pa S'akya lha dvafi was born. 1585 

$gam-po Bkra4is rnam rgyaZ died. Bo d mkhar Don-grub 
died. 1586 


Iljam tZvyans rgya-mtsho and BgyaZ-va rgya-mtsho of 
Stod skor were born. Talai Lama BsorZ nams rgya-mtsho died. 1587 
Tho fourth Talai Lama Yon-tan rgya-mtsho was born in 
Mongolia. Tho Dga/t Zdan abbotship was held by Dam-chhos 
of DpaZ /ibar, and the -KgyutZ smacZ hierarchical chair was filled 
by Bn am rgyaZ (ZpaZ Jssan. - 1588 

Bio tssan rgya-mtsho, the physician of #JiA $to(Z in 6rsan- 
phu, was born. Khri Byams rgya-mtsho died. Mkhas Grub 
Sans rgyas Yeses of Dven-sa died. 1589 

Dg(?-Muu fessaft rgya-mtsho, the incarnation of Khri By^ms, 
was born. Bio &ssan ftag dv aft of Sgo-maft was born at Bsam 
grub sgafi. 

The Panchhen Rinpochho took the final vows of monkhood. 1590 
Ye4es rgya-??itsho, tho first incarnation of Sans rgyas Yeiea 
of Dven-sa, was born. S'ar-va Nam rgyan of BgyucZ Stod died. 

The incarnate Lama BsoeZ nams ye eZvaA died. 1591 
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Tho jffbrug-pa Lama Dpag 6sam c/vaA-po was bom. 1592 

Bsod nams </ge-legs, the second incarnation of Bsod nams 
Grags-pa, was born. Uphags-pa mthoA-va-don Zdan held 
the abbotship of Chhab-mdo. Gu4ri of Hor overrun il/go c/kar. 1593 
i/lo wChhog rdorje of $man luA was born. Lpon (Gover- 
nor) Bsod nams Chhos Aphel, also called Rab Artan, was born. 1594 
Da-yan Khan, son of Gu^ri Khan, was born. Sans rgyas 
Rinohhon filled the grand hierarchical throne of Dg&h Wan. 1595 
Kun dgali bsod nams the 17 dag chlien (hierarch) of Saskya 
was born. 159G 

Khri Dpal Wry or rgya-mtsho died. Khri Dam chhos c/pal 
Abar died. The abbot of /Sgampo, J5kra Sis Kun gmgs, died. 

Kun Akra of &tag lun died. 1598 

Tho Panchhen ascended tlio throne of llkra sis-lhunf)0. 

M khan oh hen nam rgyan died. 1599 

Chhos Abyor rgya-mtsho, tho incarnation of Khri (/pal 
rgyam, was born at Tlian-rin. Karma Uvah phyug rdorje died. 1G00 


Kliri Nam dag ?*dorje Alo Assan don yo d was bory. Hkoii 
mclihog yar Aphel of the Sre rgyud-pa monastery was born. 

Bsod nams mchhog grub of Shvalu was born. 72nam rgynl 
dpal Assan of Bgyud smad died. 1601 

3fkhan-po Bsod nams mchhog grub was born. Nag rgyan 
became grand hierarch of DgaA /dan. The Talai Lama Yontan 
rgya-mtsho was brought to Tibet from Hor, and being given tho 
vows of monkhood by the retired hierarch of HgaA-Wan, pre- 
sided over the monasteries of Jf bras spun and Sera. 160*2 

Tho tenth Karma hierarch Chhos dvyins rdorje was born. 

Chhos c/vyins ran Grol, tho 72nin-ma Lama, was born. 

-Rgya/ sras Don rgyan-pa founded the Dgon-lun monastery of 
Amdo. Sems e/paA Nag 7 van Grags rgyan died. Yeses rgya- 
mtsho, the incarnate Lama of J9ven-sa, died. Baso Lha-c/van died. 

If phags- pa mthon-va don /dan died. IG03 

Nag c?van phun-tshogs roam rgya/, the incarnation of Sems 
'?paA, was born. 

J51o Assan Astan Adsin rgya-mtsho, the second incarnation 
of Dven-sa, Ayas born. Chhos kyi rgyaZ-po rnam 7/gyaZ rgya- * 
mtsho, the fourth incarnate Uphags-pa of Khams, was born. 
Baso-Tije-druA (Llia-c/vaA chhos t/van phyug) died. The fort of 
$kyi-6od sgar was destroyed by the Karma armies. Chhos 
rgyan, the incarnate Sems c/pa A, died. 1604 

GuSri Khan effected a reconciliation between tho Oo-loth 
and Khalkha Mongols, who were quarrelling on account of a 
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question of precedence between the grand hierarchs of Dgafc 
Zdan and of StoA skor shabs druh named i?je-6fcsun dam-pa. 

For this service he received the title of Gu^ri. 1605 

The fourth incarnation of Sems dpvJi ftag cZvaA phun- 
tshogs rnam rgyaZ was born. The grand hierarchical throne 
of Dga/i Zdan was filled by Chhos nor, also called Bses gneu 
grags. Khri DgC-rgyan died. 1606 

Taranatlia wrote his i2gya-gar chhos hhyuh “ Rise and 
progress of Buddhism in India.” 1607 

tfpan.dkar Rinpochhe died. 1607 

Bkon-?Mchhog rgynZ mtshan, of the monastery of Sre-rgynd 
near J5kra4is lhuiipo, was born. Dam chhos rgya-mtsho of 
Pa-chhe, the teacher of Sumpa, became abbot of $tag-luA. ftag 
dv an rnam rgyaZ of #tag luA wrote the work, called Chhos- 
/tbyuA (history of Buddhism). 1608 

JBkra-sis grags rgy am of $gampo was born. Don yod 
chhos kyi rgya mtsho, the incarnation of .RgyaZ sras, returned 
to Dvus. The avmies of Gtsan invaded Dvus and withdrew. 1609 
The Grva-tshan monastery of Amdo was founded by Likya 
S'er wchliog. 1610 

IZdul-va chhos rje hod rgyam-pa reduced the monastery 
of $ku-/ibum into a Crtsan institution. The Karma hierarch 
Phun-tshog rnam rgyal became the lord temporal and spiritual 
of DtsaA. Khri Sans rin died. 1611 

The Panchhen Rinpo-chhe presided over the Monlam 
clihenpo (prayer congregation) of Lhasa between this and the 
year earth-horse. 1612 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-??itsho took the final vows of 
monkhood from tolie Panchhen Rinpo-chhe. 1613 

Dio rgya-mtsho of $tag brag filled the grand hierarch’s 
chair of Dga7i 7dan. Phun-tshogs rnam rgyal of Gro-tshaA ka 
rin became abbot of bgon lun Byams </liA. The incarnate Lama 
Bso d nams dgo legs (Zpal died. . 1614 

Talai Lama Yonton rgya-mtsho died. 1615 

Talai Lama Nag dvan Mo fcssaA rgya-mtsho was born. 

The PaAehlien Rinpo-chhe became abbot of iZbrags spuA, r 
Dki'a-sis Phun-tshogs, also called Lha-pa chhos rje, held 
tho abbotship of Dgon luA. Yap Sans rgyas chhos ftdsin died. 1616 
Khri Byams 6kra was born. The incarnate Yap Lama Sans 
ye was born. Dam chhos (ZpaZ filled the grand hierarch’s chair 
at Dga/t Zdan. The (rtsafi army beseiged Sera and iZbras spuA, 
and killed many thousand monks. Khri chhos fier grags died. 

Khri Dlo-rgya-wtsho died. 1617 
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The third incarnation of 1 Bsod grags, called Grags rgyan 
of 6/ssims khan goft-ma, was born. Chhos hbyor rgya-mtsho, 
the incarnato Lama of Than-rin, died. 1618 

Bsod nams chhos ftpheZ filled the grand hierarch’s chair at 
Dga/i-7dan. 

Tho Mongol and 6rtsan armies fought with each other at 
-Kkyan than sgan, where many Tibetans fell. , 1G19 

Khri Dam chhos rfpaZ died. 

Sumpa slo-rZpon-pa chhe-va a second time held the 
abbotship of Dg on lun. The fifteenth Ming emporor Theu-chhi 
ascended tho throne of China. The Mongols defeated tho 
Gtsan armies at iikyan than sgan, and thereby restored lost 
territories to 7)ge-grags-pa. 1620 

The Mongol JZphrin las lhiin-grub, also called Smin gvol 
Nomen khan, was born. Talai Lama Bio basuh rgy a-mtsho 
became abbot of JZbro* spun. 1621 

The Panchhen Rinpoehho erected the golden spire of the 
shrine of jSchug-chig-shal. Crags rgya-mtsho became tho grand 
hierarch of Dga h /dan. After his death the hierarchical chair 
was nominally filled by Nag dv an chhos rgyan. 

Khri-Tshul Khrims chhos-/ipheZ died. 1622 

Talai Lama i?lo bsstin rgy a mtsho took the final vows of 
monkhood. 1623 

Dkon mchhog chhos /iplicl became tho grand hierarch of 
D§tih /dan. Panchhen became the abbot of tho Byan rtso 
college. 1625 

CYCLE XI. 

Tho eighteenth Kulika emporor ascended the throne of 
S'ambhala. LTjam-pa chhos rje (Chhos ?-gya -mtsho- va) becamo 
abbot of Dgon lun. 1626 

This year a little decrease was observed in the aolar bright- 
ness, and there being an entire eclipse of the moon, the whole 
phenomenon was considered as ominous by DpaZlhun.of Pha 
bon kha. Tho sixteenth Ming emperor Khun- tin ascended the 
throne of China. Dkon-mchhog rgya-mtsho of tho Stq rgyyxd # 
monastery di$d. 1527 

Panchhen chhos rgyan built a gilt dome on tho monastery 
of Dg&h /dan. 1 628 

XchaA skya Chhos rje grags- pa hod sser became abbot of 
Dgon-lun. 

The monastery of Ron-po was founded by 8kaZ /dan rgy a- 

K 


1628 
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wtsho, also called Roh-po grub clihon of Amdo. Tlie Sliva 
dmnr Lama Gar-dvan died. Dpa/i-vo Gtsug lag rgya-mtslio 
died. 1629 

The soventh Shva-dmar hierarch was born. 1630 

Khri Clionas-pa was born. Rgya-ra S'esrab Phun-tshogs 
died. 1631 

Snmpa $lo-dpon-pa Dam-chhos rgyal mtslian became abbot 
of Dgon-luh. 1632 

The incarnation of Rgampo, called Nor rgyan, died. 

Khri Rio gros rg ya-7/itsho was born. Rio 7>ssan 6stanpa7ii 
rgyaZ wtshan was born. 1634 

Sgampo Rkra 6is grags rgyam died. 1G35 

'Ldan-ma wnon lam rab Zibyor-pa (Tsliul-khrims rgya- 


tntsho) became abbot of JDgon-luh. Gu6ri chhos rgyaZ entered 
Kokonur, and defeating the armies of the Khalkha tribes who 
were inimical to the JDgelug-pa school, proceeded towards Rvus, 
from which place he returned to Kokonur. 1636 

JTkhon-ston dpaZ lhun died. 

Rstan 7idsin tegs Mad of Koh-po became hierarch of Dgafr 
Man, but he could not long hold the office and was obliged to 
resign it. Rje-Dge rin succeeded him. The Talai Lama and 
the incarnation of (7ssim khan Gohma took the special vows of 
Rmad 7tdul dge sloh from Panchlicn thams chad mkliyen-pa. 1637 
Nag- dvah fcstan 1/dsin iZphrin las (Skyid son shabs druh) 
was born. Rnam rgyal dpaZ 7ibyor (Chhos-7;Ssan sku goh-ma) 
became abbot of Dgon-lun. Gu6ri clilios rgyal subdued Beri, 
the chief of Khams, and annexed his possessions. 1638 

S'akya Ilia dvah wrote the historical work, called Chlios 
.Hbyuh. King Beri of Khams, being a follower of tho Bon 
religion, was declared a common enemy of tho Buddhist reli- 
gion. Ho was thrown into prison and punished with death. 1639 
ilfkhan-po Nag dvah chhos grags died. 1640 

Xchah skya hJag dvah chhos Zdan dpal 7>ssah-j)0 was born. 

Hphags shi-va 6ssah-po, in tho 44th year of his age, became 
abbot of Chhab mdo. Gu^ri khan entered 6'tsah and capturod 
the kin" of trtsah and annexed 6rtsah koh to his dominions. 

He was proclaimed king of Tibet. The governor Rso d hams 
chhos pliel became regent. 1641 

Rlo-6ssah istan 7idsin JTphrin-las of Khalkha was born. 

Rstan-pa rgyaZ-r/itslian of Dvags-po became hierarch of 
Dgah-Man. 

Hpliags-pi chhos rgyal died. 


1642 
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i?gyaZ-va rgya-mtsho, th<3 fifth incarnate JTphags-pa of 
Khams, was born. Six great nobles of China conspired against 
the emperor Khrun tin, and their leader usurped the imperial 
authority for a fortnight, after which the Manchu chief Sun-t'i 
Chhi-the tsun took possession of the imperial crown. 1043 

The famous palaco of Potala was built. 1044 

The monastery of Ma-mgur in Amdo was founded by 
• Lamo spruZ sku Dlo-gros rgya-mtsho and Hod sser bkra 6is. 

Khri t/kon mchliog-chhos Zf-pheZ died. 1045 

Khri Dvags po died. 1046 

The spiritual teacher of the author (Sumpa mkhanpo), 
named 7/jam- rZvyans-Z/shacZ-pa (Nag-rZvah Prison gras), was born. 


Dkon-?>ichhog clihos Essan filled tho hierarchical throne of Dgnh * 
Zdan. Hor Don grub rgya-mtsho became abbot of Dgon-lun. , 1047 

Tho abbot of iSgo-man, named i/sam grub 6’gan-pa Nag 
<Zv an 7>lo Z>ssan dvyih clihos, became abbot of Dgon-lun. He 
afterwards accepted the abbotship of Rva-sgreh in Dvus, in 
consequence of which Don yo d rgyaZ mtslian of Hor dun 
succeeded him in tho Dgon lun abbotship. • 10)19 

Legs rgya-mtsho established a Tantlik school in the 
monastery of #ku-/ibuin. The monastery of Dga/i /dan Dam 
chlio.v yliri of />(san-po was founded by tho retired abbot of 
Dg on lun at Saw khog. 1050 

The Talai Lama visited China (Peking), and was there de- 
corated with the insignia of Tai Shi by the emperor Shun-t'i. 1651 
The £de-srid (viceroy) S«an.srgya.v rgya-mtsho was born. 

Hod Sser /7k ra sis held the abbotship of J)g on lun. Tho Talai 
Lama, on his return journey from China, visited the monasteries 
of Dgon-lun, Ac. 1652 

Dpa l /dan rgyaZ mtslian filled tlie chair of the grand hierarch 
at Dgnh Zdan. * 

Gusri khan died. * 1653 

Emperor Khang-shi (77de-«kyi/), known to tho Tibetans 
as an incarnation of Grags rgynl mtshan, was born. S'akya Lha 1654 
JJvah died. 

Tharpa Chlios rjc (i?kra sis rgyaZ mtslian) becamo abbot gf 
Dgon-lun. * 

The Dnin-ma Lama (Ssur-chhos dvyihs Ran-grol) died. 1656 
GusSri’s son Ta-yan khan became king of Tibet. 7/phrin 
kw rgya-?ntsho becamo tfdo-sri d (viceroy). 1659 

Don-yocZ olihos grags of Lu-hukya became abbot of Dgon- 

lun. 


1660 
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Rlo-6ssaA rgyaZ-mtshan filled the throne of DgaA Zdan. 

The second Manchu emperor Kang-shi ($hiA-tsu) ascended 
the throne of China, Panchhen Blo-fcssaA chhos rgy an died at 
Nag-ssla. 1661 

The fifth Panchhen Rinpoehlie (Rlo-Z>s&in ye^es dpa 1 6ssan), 
who was Sumpa ?nkhanpds spiritual guide, was born. Sgo- 
man Psam grub sgaA-pa died. 1662 

Tho incarnation of PgyaZsres, named B\o fcssaA 6stan Ms in, 
arrived at Dgon-luA. The abbotship of Dgon-luA was held by 
DpaZ Zdan rgya-mtsho of Rde rgyu-chha-va. Hor Dka/i fcchu, 
being invested with tho title of No-men khan, returned to Ptsan 
dg on from Dvus and established IZchhad nan. The period of 


Tslihl khrim (sfila) commenced. 1664 

Slag dwin ifphrin las, who was born in the Jlre-sheop year, 
and who had previously filled tho abbotship of Clihab-mdo, died 
this year. SpruZ sku grags rgyan died. 1666 

Plo-Z/ssaA Don yod filled tho hierarch’s chair at T)gnh Zdan. 

Ta-yan khan died. The S&q srid (viceroy) J/phrin las died. 1667 

.Mchliod dpon* sde-ba became $de-srid (vicoroy) . 1668 

Talai khan Ratna became king of Tibet, Plo-mchliog of 
Pman-luA died. 1670 

Tliu-frkwan chhos-rje (Plo-Z:>ssaA rab frrtan) became abbot 
of Dgon-lun. Khri Dio- Assail rgyaZ mtshan died. 1671 

Khri-dkon-mclihog chhos tssan died. 1672 

Karma chhos Dvyins rdorje died. 1673 

Byams pa Dkra sis filled the hierarch’s chair of Dgali Zdan. 

Likya Dpon slob Dlo-Z>ssaA rgyaZ ??itshan became abbot of 
Dgon-luA. Dlo-frssan sbyin-pa became viceroy of Tibet. 1674 

ftag dvaA Dlo-fcssaA rgya-mtsho took the vows of tho $tod 
Zidul Pgeslon of Tibet for individual emancipation. 1676 

Khri Dlo-fcssan of Don yocZ died. 1677 

Tho layman Safis rgya-mtsho, who was born in GroA-smad, 
became viceroy of Tibet. # 1678 

The abbotship of Dgon-luA was held by Rinpochhe Dstan 
pa/ii rgyaZ mtshan (clihu-Z>ssaA spru l sku). The monastery of 
Lamo Dde-ohhen was founded by Chha-kwan Nomen-khan. 1679 

A long tailed comet was seen from Mfi&h ri. Shvalu Dso d 
nams died. 16^9 

Klu-Ztbum rgya-mtsho became hierarch of DgaZi-Zdan. A 
fearful earthquake took place in Tibet. The Talai Lama died. 


Dkon-mchliog yar ZipheZ of $re-rgyud died* Dstan Adsin 
Ziplirin las of Skyid shod died. 


1681 
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The Talai Lama Tshaiis tZvyan s rgya-mtsho was born. 

The astronomical work of Bde-srid , called Baidurya cZkarpo, was 
compiled. 1082 

Khri Byams-pa tkra £is died. 1683 

After the return of Bio *gros rgya mtsho to China, TshuZ 
khrims dar rgyas of Chones became hierarch of Bga/i Zdan. 1(384 
Lama Rinpochhe Pud tZkar Zidsin-pa Yeses rgya-?wtsho was 
born. Tho left branch of the Oelotli Mongols and the Khalklias, 
being on the verge of going to war with each other, Khri Blo- 
rgya mtsho reconciled them to each other. 1685 


CYCLE XII. 

Khri chhen Blo-frssan rgya ?>itsho of Lamo of Bg ah Zdan 


proceeded to Peking. 1(386 

Behan sky a Takau S'ri ftag dv&fi Bio Z>ssan becamo abbot of 
Dgon-lun. Bla-ma Blo-gros rgya-mtsho died at JF bog khog. 1687 
Bstan pa/iiNima (tho Bdorje skwZpon of Snmpa mkhanpo), 
who was an incarnation of Khri Blo-rgyam, was born. 1688 

Bdopa llab Byams-pa (BpaZ Zdan rgya-mtsho) became 
abbot of Bgon lun. * 1689 

Bsam-Mo sbyin-pa rgya-mtsho of BkaTi hgynr becamo hier- 
arch of Bgah-Zdan. 1691 

The Bde-rgyu chliun-va, named Kun-dga7i rgya-mtsho, 
becamo abbot of Dgon-lun. 1692 


The /Site- arid (viceroy) Sans rgya rgya-mtsho built the 
nine storeyed palace of worship (Pho dran-tZmarpo) of Potala. 
The annual prayer congregation called Tshogs-mchhotZ Brnon 
lam was established by the Bde-sritZ to commemorate the anniver- 


sary of the accession of the Talai Lama Slag (Zvan 61o tssan. 1693 
Chono Tshul-dar becamo hierarch of Dgah-Zdan. * 1691 

Blo-Jssah’ftag-cZvari Ifjigs mecZ, an incarnation of BgyaZ 
sras Rinpochhe, was born. , 1695 

Tlio Bdo-sricZ (viceroy) Sans rgyas rgya-mtsho wrote tho 
work, called Boiser shva ser chhos 7ibyun, i. c\, history^ of the 
rise of the yellowcap school, 1697 

Lama Rinpochhe Ye-rgyam of Mon arrived at ITbras- 
spun. Chhu # Z>ssan Rinpochhe becamo abbot of Btsan Dgon 
monastery. Btsan-po Nomen khan died. 1698 

Hjam (Zvyafts feshacZ rdor became abbot of Bgo-rnan, 1699 

Don-yod rgya-mtsho became hierarch Bga/i Zdan. 

Btag-lun shabs draft CJhhos kyi Sima becamo abbot of 
Bgon-lun. 


1700 
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Talai Lama Tslmn dvyafis rgya-mtsho renounced the vows 
of celibacy and monkhood at J?kra 3is lhunpo. 1701 

The Sde-nvid (viceroy) Sans rgyas rgya-mtsho resigned his 
office. Tho Mongol prince Lha-6ssan became king of Tibet. C 1702 
Sumpa mkhanpo was born. 1 1703 


Pa d dkar Tidsin-pa was identified as the real incar- 
nation of the Talai Lama. Lha-6ssafi, tho son of Raha rgyaZ-po, 
fought with tho Sdesvid (viceroy) San.;? rgya-s rgya-mtsho. The 
latter was killed, and with him four hundred Tibetans were slain. 
Lha-6ssan declared himself the absolute monarch of Tibet. 


The Talai Lama Tshan-dvyans rgya-mtsho was ordered to China. 

Ho died near lake Khokonur. 1704 

Pa d cZkar Msin-pa Ye&es rgya-mtsho was placed on tho 
throne of Potala. 1706 

Tho Talai Lama Skal fcssan rgya-mtsho was born. 1707 

A great earthquake took place in Tibet. 1708 


The new Talai Lama and TZjam-dfvyans fcsliad rdor were in- 
vested with the insignia of an imperial order, ifjam dvyahs 
6shad-pa founded, the monastery of Z?kra sis /ikhyil in Amdo. 
At Dgon-lun the Dampa 7. sum (threo incarnate Lamas) estab- 


lished tho 7/gyucZ t/rva (Tantrik scliool). 1700 

Chhu-6ssan Rinpo-chhe, a second time, hold the abbotship 
of 7)gon-lun. Sumpa mkhanpo becamo a monk of JOgon-lun. 1711 
//jam-dvyans 6shacZ-pa wrote tho work called 7/jig-bycd 
clihos /ibyuA. Lchan skya Nag dvan chlios Zdan died. 1713 

7/jam dvyans fcsliad pa established a Tantrik class at Rkra 
sis Zikhyil, and wrote a clmmology of Buddhist events. 1715 


The incarnation of Lcliariskya Yeses 6stan-pa #gron-mo 
was born. 

The armies «f Chungar, or tlie left branch of tho Mongols, 
slew king Lha-6ssaA. 1716 

The Chungar armies sacked the .ZZniA monasteries of Ha am 
rgyaZ r/liA, 7?dorje brag, Smin gvol gdiA, &c., and made the 
Lge-lugs-pa church predominant all over Tibet. ' 1717 

Under the coVnmand of the emperor of China the Talai 
Lama 27kaZ-6ssaA rgya-mtsho was brought to Tibet from $ku- 
7ibun by *11111- 6k wan Rinpo-chhe chhos rgya-mtsho and pk^ced 
on the throne of Potala. 

TTbyin rgan became abbot of Rkra Sis /dchyiZ. Hjam- 
dvyaAs 6sliacZ rdor died. Tho emperor KhaAg-shi died. Tho 
third of the Mancliu line, called ShiA-tsu yun-ting, becamo 
emperor. 1721 
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The Ocloth Mongols of Khokonur fought with the imperial 
forces and were defeated. The Chinese killed upwards of seven 
hundred monks of all classes, including tho abbot of Oser khog 
dgon, called Chhu-issaA rinpochhe, and destroyed many religious 
objects, and burnt down several shrines and congregation halls. 

They also demolished three great monasteries of Sliva-vo khog 
as well as many hermitages. Many aged monks of /Skn-Abum 
were also killed. Sumpa mkhanpo proceeded to Tibet. 1722 

The Chiuose, under their generals Kung and Yo-u the-ii, 
destroyed the tomples and grand congregation halls of tho 
Dgon-luA monastery, and burnt thirteen sets of /Zka7i-/igyur, and 
killed many monks. Tho monasteries of the 1/ju-lag Sem-ni 
dgon schools, recluses cells, &c., were destroyed by them. In 
the autumn the three hermitages of Dgon-lufiand Shva-vo khog, 
and tho monasteries of iZju-lag were rebuilt. 1723 

Sumpa mkhanpa was appointed abbot of $go man. 1725 

Tho nineteenth Kulika Bnam-gnon sen (Vikrama Sirnha) 
became emperor of S'ambhala. When tho domon like ministers 
( I ) knit Mon) killed the viceroy ($de-srid) Shan khan chhenpo 
who was a devout advocate of Buddhism, Phola Theje />’sod 
nam .9 &tob,«? rgyas (king MivaA) returned to Dv us from upper 
Tibet with troops of Ladag, 3/na/m, and (7 tsaA. lie slew up- 
wards of one thousand troops of Dvu.? and KoA-po, &c., and 
entirely suppressed tho enemies of tho Government. 1720 

When the Dvus people rose in rebellion, Phola Theje, being 
reinforced by the Chinese troops, killed the three rebel ministers 
and removed tho Talai Lama to J7ka7i-dag. 7»*gya/ sres .sprul 
sku became abbot of libras spuA Blo-gsal gWh. Phola Theje 
became viceroy of Tibet, and was also invested with the title of 
Chun-vaA. , 1727 

Dgon luA, Btsan dgon and other monasteries having been 
restored to their former condition, tho author’s predecessor 
Sum-pa chhos rjo Phun-tshog# rnam rgyal and Yibu-chhos 
rje Blo-bsBafi dpal became abbots of Dgon luA and Btsan-dgon 
respectively. 1728 

The author (Sumpa ?nkhanpo) roturned to Amdo from • 

Dvns in Tibet* 1730 

The author founded tho monastery of Dshad sgrub r/liA. 1732 
The author accepted tho abbotship of Dsam-</tan <ylin. 1733 

YaA chho* rje-grags-pa dpal hbyor becamo abbot of Dgon 

luh. 

At the command of the emperor of China the DchaAskya 
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The seal (see Plate VI) is oval in shape, slightly pointed at each 
end, and is 5f inches long by 4| wide. The edge varies slightly in thick- 
ness, but is generally about fths of an inch thick. The surface is pro- 
tected by the rim being raised above the face of the plate about -j^th of 
an inch. The metal is whitish grey, and is thought by Mr. Nicholls to 
be base silver. The back of the plate is fitted with two solid buttons, 
each more than half an inch in diameter, by which* it could be at- 
tached to another object. It probably was attached to an inscription 
engraved on metal. 

The upper section of the face of the seal, being slightly less than 
one half of the surface, is occupied by a quaint figure of the mythical 
monster Garuda, executed in tolerably high relief. *He is represented 
standing on a base composed of two parallel lines, facing front, -frith 
outspread wings. His face is that of a man, broad and full* with thick 
lips. His hair is arranged exactly like the wig of an English Judge. 
A snake is twined round his neck, its head projecting above his left 
shoulder. 

A circle, intended doubtless for the discus of Vishnu, who rides on 
Garuda, is faintly indicated in the field to the proper right of the figure, 
and a corresponding dim mark on the proper left is probably intended 
for the conch shell of the god. 

A space an inch in length is left blank at the bottom of the plate. 
The intorval between this space and the parallel lines on which Garuda 
Btands is occupied with eight lines of prose inscription. The alphabet 
is that used by the Gupta kings both for coin legends and inscriptions 
on stone in Northern India. The letters, though minute, are well and 
clearly cut in moderately high relief, the vowel marks being fully ex- 
pressed. Most of the inscription is easily legible, but it is damaged in 
places, especially in the middle of the second and third lines. 

The seal was presented to Mr. Nicholls (who accepted it on. behalf 
of Government/ by a member of a very old and respectablo Muhammadan 
family residing at Bhitari near Sayyidpur in the, Gh&zipur District, 
N. W. P. It was found at some date previous to 1886, when the founda- 
tions for a new building were being dug. It is certainly genuine. 

The fact that the tablet is a seal is readily proved by comparison of 
it with similar objects. 

The only* other known seal of the Early or Imperial Gupta dynasty 
is that which is fused on to the spurious copper plato grant from Gayd, 
purporting to have been made by Samudragupta. That seal is of copper, 
and is described as follows by Mr. Fleet : — “ On to the proper right side 
of the plate, there is fused a seal, oval in shape, about ‘2£" by 3J". It 
has, in relief on a countersunk surfaco — at the top, Garuda, represented 

L 
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as a bird, standing to tho front, "with outstretched wings ; and, below 
this, a legend in five lines, which, being also in relief, is so worn that 
nothing of it can be read except a few disconnected letters here and 
tliero, and Sam\u]drag[ii]p[tah], very faintly, at tho end of line 5. 
It must have contained a succinct recital of tho genealogy, after tho 
fashion of the Asirgadh seal of S'arvavarman, No. 47 above, page 219, 

and tho Sonpat seal of Harshavardhana, No. 52 above, page 231 

The legend on the seal of this grant is in characters which present a 
very different appearance to thoso of the body of the inscription ; as also 
does tho copper of the seal, as compared with tho substance of the plate ; 
and the seal is in all probability a genuine one of Samudragupta, detached 
from some other plate . ”* 

The copper seal of Harshavardhana, above referred to, is even larger 
than the one now under examination,, measuring 5 by 6J. It weighs 
three pounds six ounces. “ All round it there runs a rim, about 
broad ; and inside this there are, in rather shallow relief on a slightly 
countersunk surface, — at the top, a bull, recumbent to the proper right ; 
and below this the inscription, ”f in thirteen lines. 

Tho Garuda device recurs on tho seal of tho copper plate inscription 
of Raja Tivara Dcva ( circa A. D. 800), found at Rajim in the Central 
Provinces. “ The top of the seal is circular, about 3 jV # i* 1 diameter. It 
lias, in relief on a rather deep countersunk surface, across the centre, 

a legend, in two lines ; in tho upper part a figure of Garuda, facing 

full front, depicted with the head of a man, and the body of a bird, with 
his wings expanded, with, apparently, human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hood, standing 
up in front of and over oach shoulder ; on the proper right of this, a 
clmlcra or discus, the emblem of Vishnu ; and on tho proper left a 
sankha or conch shell; in tho lower part, a floral device. 

The device on the upper portion of a royal soal was invariably the 
emblem used by tho dynasty concerned as its special cognizance. The 
seal under discussion and tho Gaya one of Samudra Gupta settle definitely 
that the imago of Garuda was the family cognizance of the Karly Guptas, 
and so explain the phrase (Jarumad-anka in the posthumous inscription of 
Samudra Gupta at Allahabad, tho bird-headed standard of the Gupta 
gold coins, and the reverse device of the copper coins. No doubt can 
now be felt that in all these cases the mythological significance of tho 
bird-like tiguro is the monster Garucla, tho vehicle of Vishnu. Tho 

* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , Vol. Ill, p. 255. 

t Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 231. 

J Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 292. 
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form of the Garuda-headed standard on the gold coins was, I am con- 
fident, borrowed from the Roman eagle, and the form of the device of tho 
coppor coins may have been imitated from a Greok original, that is to 
say, from tho owl of Athene, especially as represented on coins of 
Pergamon.* * * § 

Sometimes Garuda is represented with human arms, as on tho 
Rajim seal, and sometimes without them, as on the seal of Kumara- 
gupta. The same variation of detail is observable in the caso of tho 
copper coins. t 

The inscription on Kuroaragupta’s seals, is, as usual with seal le- 
gends, purely genealogical ; and tho greater part of the record gives tho 
particulars of the Gupta genealogy in tho standard form of words em- 
ployed in the Bhitari pillar inscription and other Gupta inscriptions.^ 

In the beginning the seal omits, between the words apratirathavja 
and mallard] a-s'rz- G up fa, a string of epithets given in tho pillar inscrip- 
tion, but, from tho words malidrdja-s’n-Gnpta down to the namo of 
Kumaragupta in tho fifth line, the record is identical (except by omit- 
ting Kumara’s title of paramabh'ujavato ), word for word, with that in- 
cised on tho Bhitari pillar. The rest of the nowly discovered inscrip- 
tion docs not seem to be quite identical with tho wording of any known 
record. A son of Kumaragupta is certainly mentioned, and tho namo 
of Kumara’s queen, Anattadevi (?), is stated, but I am doubtful whether 
tho namo Skanda occurs or not. I can read only partially tho fitli and 
7th lines. The first four characters of tho concluding 8th line are in- 
distinct, but the remainder is easily legible, and shows that the seal be- 
longs to the reign of Kumaragupta, circa A. D. 414 — 452. § 

The antiquities at Bhitari, near Sayyidpur at tho eastern extremity 
of the Ghazipur District in the North-Western Provinces, about half 
way between Bonarcs and Gliazipur, have long been known to arclunolo- 
gists. The site was carefully explored more than fifty ’years ago by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham and his friend Mr. Vincent Trogear. Tho latter 
became the possessor of a valuable collections of coiqs, many of which aro 
now in the Bodleian cabinet. 

The mo*t notable relic is the monolith pillar bearing an inscription 
of the reign of Skandagupta. A translation of this record, made from 
Sir A. Cunningham’s copy, was published by Dr. Mill in tho Journal of this 
Society in 1837. Certain minor corrections in this translation were 

* Smith, Coinage of the Early Gupta Dt/nashj in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatio 
Society, for Jan. 1889, p. 24; see also Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 14, note 3. 

t Smith, ibid , Plate IV, figures 8 — 15, 

X Floot, ibid., Vol. Ill, p, 53, etc. 

§ Smith, ibid., p. 6. 
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subsequently made, but the inscription was never edited properly until 
it came into the hands of Mr. Fleet. That scholar has now published 
(No. 13 in volumo III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarnm) an accurate 
facsimile, transliteration, and translation of the document-, which I havo 
made use of in writing the above notes. 

“ The inscription,” observes Mr. Fleet, “ is one of the Early Gupta 
king Skanda Gupta. It is not dated. It belongs to tho Vaishnava 
form of religion ; and the object of it is to record the installation of an 
imago of tho god Vishnu, under the name of Sfariigin or ‘ the wielder of 
the bow of horn named S'arriga,’ and the allotment, to the idol, of the 
village, not mentioned by namo, in which tho column stands.”* 

The site is marked by largo brick mounds, and numerous bricks 
inscribed with tho namo of S'ri Kumaragupta were found in tho fields 
by Sir A. •Cunningham, who also describes certain sculptures which 
seem to belong to tho G upta period. 

Tho presence of Indo-Sassanian coins of tho 8th or 9th century 
A. D. is an indication that tho site continued to bo occupied after tlio 
fall of tho Gupta dynasty. t 

There can b& no doubt that it was a place of importance in tho 
reigns of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, circa A. D. 414 — 480. 

Bcmarlcs on the above. {With a chronological table ). — 

By Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

The seal is a far more important ono than would appear from Mr. 
Smith’s statement of its contents. The fact is that it is not a seal of 
Kumara Gupta I., but of a Kumara Gupta II. ; and that we have in the 
inscription of tho seal, for tho first time, a genealogy of the Early Gupta 
dynasty that enumerates nine genei’ations, instead of only tho seven 
hitherto known. 

The last th’ree lines of tho inscription which Mr. Smith failed to 
read really contain tho most important portion of the record, and contain 
entirely new information. Nor are these lines more doubtful to 
read than any of the preceding ones ; and most fortunately the names 
of the kings occurring in them are very fairly distinct. Tho following is 
a complete transcript of tho record, in Nagari and Roman. In the 
latter transcript the less legible portions aro onclosed in round, and the 
illegible portions in straight brackets. It should be rememberod, how- 
ever, that on account of the stereotyped formulas employed in such 
records, the reading even of these portions is perfectly certain. 

# See Fleet, ibid., Yol. III., p. 53. 

t Archceol. Survoy Rep., Yol. I, pp. 96 — 103, Pis. XXIX, XXX. 
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Ndgari Transcript* 

*W- 

2. H^5rf sranxsfw«rw 

3. 9ta*r**iror ^rsrfirothw- 

vro- 

4. ^r ^rwrfVTrsfft^jFW Straror^flrijftr iw<*f w^sjr- 

*Rrcr- 

M 

5. «nftrKT«f?t^«?iTJr?r^f^r s^rwr^isrsjr^T *RT^Riro^aiR?qwt inrr- 

ti- * * 

0. ^TfVTT^%TarTO^f *RT^air ^J^qrcanfT *RP 

7. TT^TfVKI^^TT^J?TW STf^^RUPfr *RT 

8. *RTTrarfaTT5T?|^*TITW II 

j Roman Transcript . f 

1. [Sar] (vva)-rajochchhettuh prilliivyam apratbiiathasya Mah;l(ra- 

ja-S'ri-Gupta-prapauttra)sya Maharaja-Sn-Ghatotkacha- 
pauttrasya Ma(ha)- 

2. [raja]dhiraja-Sri-OhandragUpta-puttrasya (Lichcbha) [vi-dau- 

liittra](sya Mahadevyain) [Kuma]ra-devyam utpannasya 
Maharaj adhira ja- 

3. [S'ri]-(Sa)mudraguptasya puttras (tat-parigrihifco Ma)[badc- 

vyan Da] (tta-devya)m utpannas svayani ch(’a)pratira,thah 
paramabhaga- 

4. [vato Mab a] rdjadhiraja- S' ri-Chan ( dragup) [tas ta\sya pu[fcfcraa 

tat]-(padanuddhydto) Mahddevyd[m] Diiruva-dkvyam utpan- 
no Ma(lmra)- * 

5. [jadbi]i'aja-S'rf-Kumdrag[u]ptaS tasya pu(itra)s tat-padanud- 

dhyato Mahdd(e)vydm Ananta-devyam utpanno Ma(ha)[ra]- 

6. [jd](dhiraja)-S'n-Purag[u]p[ta]S tasya pu(ttra)s tat-padanud- 

dhjrato Mahadevyam S'riya(tsa)-devyam utpaun(o) Ma[ha]- 

7. (rajadhiraja-S'n-Na)ras(im)hagUptas tasya (pu)ttras (tafc-pa- 

ddnuddhyato Maliddcvydm S'lifMAif-DE)- 

8. v[yX]m u(tpannah parama-bka)gavat(o) Mahard^jdcfhiraja- 

S'ri-Kumdragu) [ptah] . 

* From the original seal j seo Plate VI. 

t Tho portions enclosed within straight brackets aro entirely rubbed away ; 
thoso within round brackets aro more or less damaged, bat sufficiently legible. Tho 
upadhmaniya is represented by ft. 
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Translation .* 

(Lines 1 and 2.) — The son of the Mah&r&jadhiraja, the glorious 
Samudra- Gupta, who was tho exterminator of all kings ; who had no 
antagonist (of equal power) in the wor!4 ; who was the son of the son’s 
son of tho Maharaja the illustrious Gupta ; who was the son’s son of tho 
Maharaja, the illustrious Ghototkacha ; (and) who was fche son of tho 
M al i a raj Ad hi raj a, the glorious Chaildragupta (I.), (and) the daughter’s 
son of Lichchhavi, begotten on the Mahadevi KuMiCRADEvf, 

(Line 3.) — (was) the most devout worshipper of the Divine One, 
the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta (II.), who was accepted 
by him ( i . e., Samudragupta) ; who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
Dattadevi ; and*’ who was himself without an antagonist (of equal 
power ) .+ 

(Line ”4.) — His son (was) the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Kum&ra- 
gupta (I.), who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tho 
Mahadevi Dhruvadevi. 

(Lino 5.) — His son (was) tho Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Pura- 
gupta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tho 
Mahadevi AnantadevI. , 

(Liuo (5.) — His son (was) tho Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Nara- 
Simhagupta, who meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on tho 
Mahadevi S'rIvatsadevI. 

(Lines 7 and 8.)— His son (was) the most devout worshipper of the 
Divine One, the Maharajadhiraja, tho glorious Kum&ragupta (IT.), who 
meditated on his feet, (and) who was begotten on the Mahadevi S'uf- 

MATIDEVf. 

All the names of tho kings aro quite legible on tho original seal : 
quite sufficiently so, to identify them satisfactorily. J Of tho names of 
the two last queens, tfri'vatsa and Srimati, the two first syllables respec- 
tively (S'rfva and Srima) arc legible ; but the terminal ones (tsa and ti) 
can only bo faintly seen. 

Before discussing tho information of this record, somo of its tcchni- 

v 

* I follow MV. Fleet’s translation (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Yol. Ill, p. 
64.) as far as it goes. 

t Or, “.wlio was himself an antagonist (of equal power to all his enemies)** if wo 
road svayain cha pratirathah ; see below. 11 

% Tho photographic plato unfortunately is not quite as distinct, as one would 
wish. Tho original plato requires to be held in various lights, and to be examined 
with a largo magnifying glass ; but with these helps there is really not much difficulty 
in reading the wholo of tho record, with the exception ofthoso small and unimportant 
portions (in straight brackets) that aro ontirely rubbed away (apparently during tho 
process of cleaning the plato.) 
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calities may be briefly noted. Firstly, tbe uniform uso of tho upadhmdmya, 
in 1.1, rdjochchhettuh prithivydm ; 1 . 3, apratirathah parama 0 ; 1 . 8, ut- 
pannah parama 0 ; and secondly, of the doubling of t and dh when follow- 
ed by r and y respectively, as ini. 1 , prapauttrasya and pauttrassya ; 
1. 2, puttrasya and dauhittrasija ; 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, puttras ; 1. 4, 5, 6, 
7, pddanuddhydto ; thirdly, the assimilation of the visarga to a fol- 
lowing s } in 1. 3, utpannas-svayam ; fourthly, tho reading svayam 
ch' apratirathah in 1. 3. Tho samo phrase is read by Mr. Fleet* in the 
Bhitari stone inscription (1. 4) svayam apratirathasya . The phrase also 
occurs in Kumaragupta I/s Bilsad stone inscription and in Skanda- 
gupta’s Bihar stone inscription* but in the formor it is illegible, and 
in tho latter it is cut away and lost. There arc, therefore, only two 
records (tho seal and tho stone of Bhitari) to establish the reading ; 
and the exact point is whether the akshara that follows svaycf should bo 
read ma or cha. Now in the Bhitari stone inscription (at least, as 
shown in Mr. Fleet’s plate) the akshara is too indistinct to be definitely 
identified ; while on the Bhitari seal it is quite distinctly cha. Moreover 
the seal has a distinct annswdra over tho ya of svaya, which annswdra is 
apparently also present on the Bhitaii stone; and the annswdra only 
agrees with the reading cha or rather cha. The vowel mark over cha is 
hardly distinguishable in tho present state of the seal ; and tho reading 
cha pratiralhah would also give sense, but a sense not quite so suitable to 
the context (see the translation, abovo). It is preferable, therefore, to 
read svayam ch’dpratirathah. 

The record gives tho names of nine kings, viz., 1, Gupta, 2, Ghatot- 
kacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, Chandragupta If., G, 
Kumaragupta I., 7, Puragupta, 8, Narasi mliagupta, and 9, Kuniara- 
gupta II. ; and it states distinctly that each of these kings stood in the 
relation of son to the preceding one. Tt further gives the names of six 
queens, viz., 1, Kumaradevi, the wife of Chandragupta I. and mother of 
Samudragupta; 2, Dattadevx, tho wife of Samudragupta and mother of 
Chandragupta IT. ; 3, Dhruvadevi, tho wife of Chandragupta II. and 
mother of Kumaragupta I. ; 4, Anantadovi, the wife of Kumaragupta I. 
and mother of Puragupta ; 5, S'rivatsadevi, tho wife of .Puragupta and 
mother of Narasimhagupta ; and G, SVimatidevi, the wife of Narasimha- 
gupta and mother of Kumaragupta II. , 

Tho two *longost genealogies of tho Early Guptas, hitherto known, 
are those on two stone pillar inscriptions, both of Skandagupta,f one at 
Bhitari, the othor at Bihar. That at Bihar is greatly mutilated and 

* Corpus Inscript ionum In dicar um , Vol. Ill, p. 53 j also pp. 43, 50. 

t They are given by Fleet in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar um, Vol. Ill, pp. 47 
ami 52. 
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of subordinate value. They mention only the following seven kings : 
1, Gupta, 2, Ghatotkacha, 3, Chandragupta I., 4, Samudragupta, 5, 
Chandragupta II., 6, Kumaragupta, 7, Skandagupfca. Hero again each 
king is expressly stated to have boon the son of his predecessor. Thoy 
further name the following three queons : 1, Kumaradovi, wife of 
Chandragupta I. and mother of Samudragupta ; 2, Dattadevi, wife of 
Samudragupta and mother of Chandragupta II. ; 3, Dhruvadevi, wife 
of Chandragupta II. and mother of Kumaragupta I. 

In the main these two records agree with that of the seal ; and this 
proves that the seal is that of a member of the great Early (or Imperial) 
Gupta family. This is shown also by the use of the imporial title Malta - 
rdjddhirdja. But there are two important differences. The first is that 
the $eal calls the seventh member of the line Puragupta, while the other 
two records call him Skaudagupta. The secoud is that the seal carries tho 
line down to the ninth generation, to another Kumaragupta, and traces it 
through Puragupta, instead of through Skandagupta. This proves two 
things : 1, that the Early Gupta dynasty did not terminate, as it has 
been hitherto believed, with Skandagupta, but that it lasted for, at least, 
two generations* longer ( i . e ., down to about 550 A. D.) ; and secondly 
that there was a second Kumaragupta among the Early Guptas. The 
latter discovery may possibly necessitate a reconsideration of all thoso 
chronological and other speculations which wero based on the (hitherto 
uncontradicted) belief, that there was but one Kumaragupta in the 
dynasty. 

The chief difficulty is that with respect to the relation of Puragupta 
to Skandagupta. Are they but different names of tho same person, or 
was one tho (younger) brother of the other ? 

One point may be noted with regard to these two kings. The inscrip- 
tion on the seal states that Puragupta’s mother, and, therefore, Kumara- 
gupta I/s queen, was named Anantadevi. The two stone inscriptions do 
not name Skandagupta’s mother or Kumaragupta’s queen, though they 
speak of her. In thp Bhitari inscription it is-related, how Skanda restored 
the imperial power of the Guptas, which appears to have suffered a 
serious reverso i during his father Kumaragupta’s time ; and how he 
afterwards visited his mother to report to her his victories \ but the 
mother is not named. In the Bihar inscription, it is stated that Kumara- 
gupta married the sister of some person, whose name, however, as well 
as that of his sister are unfortunately lost in tho mutilated record. But 
from a subsequent equally fragmentary portion of the record (seo 1. 13 in 
Fleet’s transcript) it would seem that the brother’s name may have been 
Anantasena. In that case, his sister would probably have been named 
Anantadevi ; and this would agree with the rocord on the seal. In that case, 
further, Skandagupta and Puragupta would havo had not only the same 
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father Kumaragupta, but also the same mother Anantadevi. It may be 
further noted, that while the seal names S'rivatsadovi as the queen of Pu- 
ragupta, the queen of Skandagupta is nowhere either named or ovon 
mentioned. So far as his records are concerned, he might not have 
been married at all. 

The question still remains, are Skandagupta and Puragupta the 
same persons, or are they brothers ? It seems hardly probable that in 
such genealogies the same person would be called by different names. 
The probability, as I shall show further on, would seem to be, that 
Puragupta is a (younger) brother of Skandagupta, and succeeded tho 
latter, who died without issue. There would still bo a difficulty in the 
fact, that Skandagupta is entirely omitted from tin* list on the seal, 
llut such omissions are not without precedent in lists which arc rather 
intended to record the line of descent than the line of succession.* The 
term pdddnndkydta , however, no doubt, properly indicates Puragupta as 
having been the innnedialo successor of his lather rather than a remoter 
successor of him after his brother Skandagupta. 

Tho discovery of this seal solves another mystery. Among tho gold 
coinage of the Harly Guptas, certain coins have been fohtid, bearing tlio 
name of Nam (or Narayujda) and the title Bdldditya.f That they 
belong to tho proper Gupta class of coins, has never been seriously 
doubted ; their resemblance to them is too thorough. But tho difficulty 
was, whore to place thorn ; as no member of tho Gupta family, called 
Nam, was known to have existed. It can hardly be doubtful now, to 
whom these Kara- coins belong. They arc clearly issues of tho Nara- 
simhagupta of the new seal. 

This, however, suggests a further consequence. Mr. Smith, in his 
Cuinaye of tho Early Gupta Dynasty , has shown (pp. 40) that certain 
specimens of the Gupta coinage show an exceptionally heavy weight. 
Some of these coins belong to Kara (simhagupta) ; others to a king of 
an unknown ,namo who has tlio title of P rakdsddil ya ; others again to a 
certain Kumaragupta. The obverse of tho Prakdidditya coins would 
(as usual) give tho proper name of the king ; but unfortunately in all 

the specimens hitherto found the name is lost. It may now bo suggested 

• 

# A very curious, though not quite analogous, caso of a similar punas ion 
occurs in ono of ^lio Valablu grants (No. IX, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. A r lf, p. 00), 
where Guliasena’s father Dliarapatta is omitted, and he is placed immediately after 
his uncle Dhruvasona I. It is not impossible, that Dliarapatta never reigned $ if so, 
tho record is one of the line of succession rather than of the lino of doscont. 

t Mr. Smith doilies tho occurrence of Gupta ; soo Ins Coinaye of the Early Gupta 
Dynasty , p. 118. J3ufc soo fig. 22, on PI. X VIII of the Ariana Antiqaa. Tho fact, how- 
ever, whether tho coins do or do not bear the word G upta, does not affect the argument. 

M 
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that these coins perhaps belong to Puragupta. The heavy coins of 
Kumaragupta, with tho special title of Kramadilya , should probably 
now be ascribed to Kumaragupta II., the last of the list on the seal, 
and not to the Kumaragupta who is numbered tho fourth in the list of 
tho Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha.# 

It is impossible to identify the Kumaragupta II. of the Bhitari seal 
with the Kumaragupta of the Later Guptas, although their periods 
probably coincide. For all tho otlior names do not agree. The later 
Kumaragupta was the fourth of his line and was preceded by three 
princes, viz., Krishnagupta, Harshagupta, and Jivitagupta I., standing 
in tho relation of father to son. It would, then, bo necessary to assume 
that Jivitagupta. I., Harshagupta and Krishnagupta were identical 
respectively with Narasimhagupta, Puragupta and Kumagupta I., which 
is clearly inadmissible. Or supposing Krishnagupta to have immediately 
followed Skandagupta of the early dynasty, and even assuming Puragupta 
and Narasimhagupta to be identical with Krishnagupta and Harshagupta, 
there would Jivitagupta still remain to bo accounted for, and the 
Kumaragupta II. of the seal would fall ono generation earlier than tho 
Kumaragupta of* the later dynasty. Further, the Kumaragupta IT. of 
the .seal bears the well-known imperial titles equally with his pre- 
decessors of the early dynasty ; while tho Kumaragupta of the later 
dynasty, as shown in the Aphsad stone inscription, -I- lays, equally with 
liis predecessors, no claim even to tho subordinate title of Maharaja. 
They designate themselves merely nripa or bhupali. It was only the 
fourth of Kumara’s successors, Adityasena (preceded by Damodaragupta, 
Mah&senagupta and Madkavagupla), who was the first to lay again 
claim to the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja.J The seal, thus, decides 
a hitherto open question and proves that the Later Guptas of Magadha 
were not direct descendants of the Early Guptas. For the first three 
members of the Later Gupta line, Krishna, Harsha and Jivita I., must 
practically have been contemporaries of tho three last members of tho 
Early Gupta line, ?ura, Narasimha and Kumara II. And as Narasimha 
Baluditya is also called a king of Magadha (e. g ., by Iliuen Tsiang, see 
below), it is clear that Krishna and his immediate successors can only 
have been small princes or chiefs in Magadha, by tho side of their 
imporial relatives. Similar remarks apply to the Later Guptas of Eastern 
Malava, Budhagupta and Bhanugupta. * 

There aro two other references to Narasiiphagupta, under his title of 
Baladitya, in two inscriptions of much later times. The first is tho 

# See tho list in Fleet’s volume III. of the Corpus Inscr. Ind., p. 205. 

t See ibid., pp. 202, 203. 

$ See ibid., p. 212. 
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I)eo-Barapark inscription of Jivitagupta II. of the Later Gupta dynasty. 
In this inscription Narasuphagupta is referred to as an emperor ( par - 
mesvara ) who ruled long previously. The distance in time betweon 
Jivitagupta II. and Narasimhagupta would be about 200 years. The 
second is the Sarnath inscription of a certain king, Prakataditya of 
Benares, of the end of the seventh century A. D. Hero Narasimhagupta 
is referred to as one of Praka^aditya’s early ancestors, and as the ruler of 
Madhyade&a or the central portion of Northern India. This description 
would not be unsuitable to the ancestral portion of the dominions of the 
Early Guptas. 

The historic truth of the new seal is also proved by the inscriptions 
on the copper-plate grants of the so-called Pari vnij aka* Maharajas, which 
wore all issued during “ the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gtfpta 
kings.” The seal shows that the line of the Early Guptas was continued 
down to Kumaragupta II. The latter must be placed about A. D. 
530-550, and the latest of the Parivrajaka grants is dated in A. D. 
528. The earliest is dated in A. D. 475 ; therefore already in the reign 
of Puragupta (see below). They all fall within the period of tho great 
decadence of the G upta power ; and this fact may posSibly account for 
the circumstance, that in those grants tho Guptas arc simply designated 
by the vague term nripa ‘ king.’ At the same time, Mr. Fleot’s observa- 
tion,* that “they show that the Gupta dominion still continued, 

aud the name of the Gupta kings was still recognised as a power, down 
to A. D. 528,” is fully borne out by the new seal. 

I add to these remarks, for ready reference, a synchronistic Table 
of the probable reigns of the Early Guptas and their contemporaries or 
immediate successors. Tho numbers within angular brackets give the 
known dates, derived from inscriptions and other sources. Various 
observations suggest themselves by this tablo. 

For an approximate determination of the period of* Puragupta and 
Narasimhagupta wo have the following data. Hiuen Tsiang relates, how 
Mihirakula was defeated and taken prisoner by, king Baladitya of 
Magadha.f This reference, — there can hardly bo a doubt — is to Mihira- 
kula’s final overthrow in India; for, on being release^ by Baladitya, 
ho is said to have retired to Kashmir. The credit of this great over- 
throw, however, is ascribed to a king Yasodharman in one of the latter’s 
Mandasor stoile pillar inscriptions . X In it it is stated that, at somo timo 
previous to the setting up of tho pillar, Yasodharman had subdued and 
extended his dominion over countries which even the Guptas and Hunas 

* See Corpus Inscr. Ind., Yol. Ill, p. 8. 

t Soo Boal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World , Vol. T, pp. 1G8-170. 

X No. 33, in Fleot’s Corp. Inscr. Ind. t Vol. Ill, p. 142, 
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had not possessed. This inscription is not dated, but its date cannot 
have been very different from that of another Mandasor stone inscription 
of Yasodharman,* dated in A. D. 533-534, because they were both on- 
graved by the same person Govinda. In this inscription, it is stated 
that Yasodharman, who was originally only a tribal chieftain ( jinendra 
or narddhipati ), succeeded in conquering the countries around him and 
thus founding an empire, after which he took the name of Vislinuvar- 
dhana and the imperial titles of rdjddhirdja and paramesvara. Of theso 
two inscriptions, the latter would seem to be — if anything — the later 
in date. In any case Mihirakula’s overthrow would fall some time pre- 
viously to A. D. 533 ; and it may be set down in A. D. 530, or perhaps 
even a little earlior.f It follows, that Baladitya, in whose reign Mihira- 
kuht’s overthrow took place, must have reigned down to about A. D. 530. 
The circumstance, that the overthrow is ascribed to both Baladitya 
and Yasodharman, would seem to be best explained thus, that Baladitya 
was, at least nominally, the paramount ruler or Emperor ( Maharaja - 
dhirdja ), and that Yasodharman, at that time a mere ‘ tribal chieftain/ 
was one of his feudatories or lieutenants, who actually accomplished 
the dofeat of Mthirakula, but thereupon took advantage of his great 
success to ' found an empire for himself. In fact, it was probably 
Yasodharman (rather than the llunas) that supplanted Kumaragupta II., 
some time after 530 A. D., thus finally breaking up the Early Gupta 
empire, and building up his own empiro on its ruins. 

On the other hand Skandagupta’s earliest recorded dato is A. D. 
455. From this date down to A. D. 530 there are 75 years ; and for 
this interval wo havo three names Skandagupta, Puragupta and Nara- 
simhagupta. The interval can be more easily filled up by two genera- 
tions including three reigns, than by two generations including only two 
reigns; i. e., by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta wore bro- 
thers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by Nara- 
siiphagupta. Skandagupta is known to have been still reigning in A. D. 
466 or 463. He may have been succeeded by his (youugor) brother 
Puragupta c. A. D. 470, and the latter, c. A. H. 485, by his son Narasiniha- 
gupta. This would givo to Narasiipliagupta the Jong reign of about 45 

* No. 35, ibid. , Vol. Ill, p. 150. 

•j* l\i thftse calculations I follow, in tho main, Mr. Floods remarks, in Corp. 
Inscr. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 10-12 (Indrod.), 140, 152. Bat I do not agree with liis view 
about Vishnuvardliana, ibid., p. 151. (See Proceedings for August, 1889.) It seems 
to mo better to aocopt tho words, in 1. 5 of tho inscription, in their obvious senso 
that Yasodharman is identical with Vislinuvurdhana, and to suppose that Ya^odhar- 
man assntnod the title Vishnu vardhana after (and porhaps in commemoration) of his 
great victory. It is most improbable that the imperial ' titles of rdjddhirdja and 
parametvara should bo ascribed to a mere feudatory. 
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years, if he was still reigning m A. D. 530. There is, however, nothing 
at all improbable in this supposition. 

Further, Narasimlmgupta calls himself Baladitya on his coins. 
We have seen that the Baladitya of Hiucn Tsiang’s account reigned 
down to c. 530 A. D. ; and that it is quite possible that the Narasimha- 
gupta of the seal reigned down to that date. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded as most probable that the Narasimhagupta of Ukj seal is identical 
with the Nara Baladitya of the coins as well as the Baladitya of Magadha, 
by whom, or rather in whoso reign Mihirakula was overthrown by 
Yasodharman. 

A curious glimpse of Narasimhagupta is afforded in a passing allu- 
sion, in connection with tho Yalabhi king Dronasimha, to his suzerain 
power, the Early Guptas. The early Yalabhi rulers, as is well known, 
were vassals of the Early Guptas. The third of tho Valabhi lino w as *■ 
Dronasimha, a younger son of tho foumlor of that line, Bhatarka 
Senapati. Regarding this Dronasimha it is mentioned in the Yalabhi 
genealogies that he “ was anointed in the kingship by the paramount 
master ( parama-svamin ) in person ” Mr. Fleet* has suggested that this 
“ paramount master” was Yasodharman, who defeated’ Mihirakula c. 530 
A. D. Now Dhruvascna I. was reigning in 526, as shown by his in- 
scription. Dronasimha was his predecessor ; and his accession must, 
therefore, bo placed c. 520 A. D. It is not probable that Yasodharman 
was already in 520 A. D. an ‘emperor’ whose sway extended over tho 
Yalabhis. In fact, as I have tried to show, it is more probable, that in 
A. D. 530 he was still a mere * tribal chieftain ’ and lieutenant of the 
emperor Narasirnhagupta, and that his great power only dated from that 
victory over Mihirakula. On the other hand, about A. D. 520, Nara- 
simhagupta must have still enjoyed the imperial dignity of tho Guptas ; 
and however much it may liavo been shorn of its ancient splendour, it 
was clearly still so much recognised by tho Valabhis, t*hat Dronasimha 
got himself “.anointed” by the still existing representative of that power. 

It may be added that the simple reference to tjie parama-svamin or 
“ paramount master” is more easily explainable if applied to the old ac- 
customed suzerain power of the Guptas, than to a ,now emperor like 
Yasodharman. 

That notice about Dronasimha’s “ being anointed by his paramount 
master” is a father curious one. His two predecessors enjoyed only tho 
title of senapati; he was the first of his house who bore the title of 
maharaja (equal to mahdsendpati). Tho notice about his ‘anointment’ 
would seem to refer to his elevation to the higher rank of a Maharaja. 

* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV, p. 187, noto j also Corpus Inscr. I/uh, Yol. Ill, 
p. 1G8. 
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The special occasion or reason for this 1 elevation by the paramount 
power we aro not told. But putting together the scattered historical 
indications of that period, it would seem that the distinction was due 
to a striking recovery in the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
which was mainly brought about by the exertions of the Valabhi 
feudatories. The circumstances are these. Thero are three inscrip- 
tions at Eran in Eastern Malava,* referring themselves respectively 
to the times of Budhagupta, Toramana and Bhanugupta. Budha- 
gupta and Bhanugupta were mere second rate rulers of Eastern 
Malava ; but Toramana possessed Eastern Miilava as a portion of his 
imperial dominions ; and his inscription is dated in the first year of 
his imperial power, t It may be concluded, that in that year neither 
Budhagupta nor Bhanugupta possessed Eastern Malava. The dates of 
the inscriptions of these two Maharajas aro 484 A. D. and 510 A. I). 
The first year of Toramana cannot well fall after 510 A. D. ; for it can bo 
shownj that Toramana was already succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
c. A. D. 515, and possibly even a little earlier. Again it cannot fall 
before 484 A. D., because in that year there were living two princes 
Matri vislinu and *his younger brother Dhanyavislmu, the former of 
whom was dead in the first* year of Toramana. Nor can it fall before 
49 1 A. D., because that is the last recorded date (on his coins) of 
Budhagupta. It follows that not only the first year of Toramana’s 
imperial power, but also his loss of that power (so far, at least, as 
Eastern Malava was concerned) must fall within the period A. D. 
494-510. Now this is just about the period of the Senapati Bhatarka, the 
first of the Valabhi dynasty, who must have ruled from c. 495-515 
A. D. With regard to him it is expressly stated, in the Valabhi genealo- 
gical records, § that he fought with and defeated the “Maitrakas,” that 
is, the Miliiras (a tribal designation of the Hunas) to whom Toramana 
belonged. It mdy bo concluded, therefore, that it was mainly owing to 
the Valabhi victories that Toramana was beaten back and lost his im- 
perial power. The immediate consequence of this success of the Valabhis 
would naturally have been the revival of the imperial power of the Guptas, 
that is, of Narasimhagupta who was on the thronq of the Guptas at that 
time. The first year of Toramana, say A. D. 495, would bo the date of 

* See Fleet, Corp. Inner. Ind ti Vol. Ill, pp. 88, 91, 158. 

f See Fleet, ibid., Yol. Ill, p. 158. The first year, named in 'the inscription, 
is not the first year of Toramana’s accession to rulo over the Huna tribe, but of his 
assumption of the imperial dignity ( mahardjadhirdja ) after his Indian conquests. 
See Fleet, ibid., In trod., pp. 10-12. 

J See Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, Introd., p. 12; also Indian Antiquary , Yol. XY, 
p. 252. 

§ See Fleet, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 167. 
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the temporary subjection of the emperor Narasimhagupta, and of the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Toramaim ; and A. D. 510 may bo 
taken as approximately the date of the liberation, by the Valabhi senapati 
Bhafcarka, of Narasimhagupta and the resumption by tho lattor of the im- 
perial crown. And I would suggest, that tho subsequent elevation, by 
Narasiiphagupta, of the Valabhi Dronasimha, c. A. D. 520, to the rank of 
Maharaja, was in some way an acknowledgment of the signal service ren- 
dered by the Valabhi family to the imporial house of the Guptas. Tora- 
mana must have died soon after the great revorse ho suffered at the hands 
of tho Valabhis. Ho was succeeded, c. A. D. 515, by his son Mihirakula, 
who undertook to recover his father’s conquests, or, as Hiuon Tsiang 
puts it in his account, “ to punish the rebellion” of Narasimhagupta. 
For fifteen years, as shown by the Gwalior inscription,* ho was successful. f 
in his operations, till at last, o. A. D . 530, ho was totally defeated by the 
emporor Narasimhagupta’s groat vassal Yasodharman. According to 
Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula was takon prisoner in the battle and brought 
to Narasimhagupta. On the advice of tho latter’s mother, he was 
restored to liberty, but finding his chances in India utterly gone, he re- 
tired to Kashmir. This seems to me to have been the course of events 
in that troubled period of the irruption of tho Hunas into India.t 

I should like to throw out another suggestion. In tho list of kings 
of the ltajatarangini, there are five reigns enumerated between Matri- 
gupta and Durlabha I., if we omit tho fabulous king Ranaditya with his 
reign of 300 years. Durlabha I.’s accession may be placed in 626 A. D., 
allowing a probabfo adjustment of 30 years in the calculations of tho 
ltajatarangini. J Calculating a reign at the usual average of about 18 
years, we obtain for the accession of Matrigupta about the year 530 
A, D., i. c., the probable year of Mihirakula’s retirement into Kashmir. 

I would suggest tho identity of Matrigupta aud Mihirakula. There are 
many points in favour of tho suggestion : 1, tho epochs of the two kings 
coincide ; 2, tho name Matrigupta means “ protected by the mother,” 
and according to Hiuen Tsiang, Mihirakula owed his life to the inter- 
cession and protection of (Narasimhagupta) Baladitya’s mother ; the 
name, therefore, would fit him admirably ; 3, Matrigupta is said to have 

* Seo Fleet, Corpus Inscr. 2nd., Yol. Ill, p. 161. 

f It may l^e worth noting in connection with tho irruption of fcio Efnns into 
India in tho 5th century, that it followed, by nearly a contury, their irruption 
into Europe. The latter is said to have begun in 375 A. 1)., under their loader 
Balatnir, and it was most successful under their loader Attila, A. D. 41-5*453. Their 
power was finally broken in tho great battle on the Catalaunian fields, A. D. 451 ; 
corresponding to tho groat victory of Yasodharman (or Yasovdrman) in A. D. 530. 

X See Sir A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of Indi a, p. 92 j also Jacobi in 
Uottingieche Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1888, No. 2, p. 70. 
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been a stranger to Kashmir ; so was Mihirakula ; he is said to have 
been imposed on Kashmir by a king Vikramaditya, also called Harsha, 
of Ujjain, who is said to have been a powerful king who subdued the 
whole world and destroyed the S'akas, a Mleehehha tribe. This I take 
to be a confused version of the fact, that during tho time of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, who afterwards allowed Mihirakula to proceed to 
Kashmir, the Hi'rna (a S' aka tribe) were defeated by Yasovarman, who 
afterwards made himself an “emperor.” Vikramaditya was a common 
title in the Gupta family; Chandragupta II. aud Skaudagupta bore 
it; and tho similar title Kramaditya was born by Skandagupta and 
Kumaragupta II. In the Rajatarangiiii either Baladitya or Kumara- 
gupta II. Kranniditya is referred to by Yikramaditya; and this Yi- 
kramaditya is said to have died before Matrigupta’s resignation of his 
kingdom. *As Matrigupta is said to have resigned after a reign of about 
four years, and as on the assumption of his ideutity with Mihirakula, ho 
became king of Kashmir about A. D. 530, Baladitya must have died 
very soon after that year. According to the Rajatarangiui, Yikramaditya 
had a son, Pratapasila S'iladitya, who was expelled by tho people of 
Malava, but reinstated by king Pravarasena of Kashmir. Hero, again, 
there is a confused veision of ceitain facts. I take this S'iladitya to be 
identical with the king S'iladitya of Malava, who, according to Hiuen 
Tsiang, had lived 60 years before his own time, and who had reigned 
for 50 years.* As Hiuen Tsiang was in Malava in A. D. 640, the period 
of S'iladitya’ s reign is fixed as from about A. D. 530-580. He is com- 
monly identified with the unnamed ‘ monarch * who is, by Iliuon Tsiang, 
said to have succeeded Yikramaditya of S'ravasti ; and this Yikramaditya 
himself is commonly identified with the Yikramaditya of Malava, abovo 
meniioned.t According to Hiuen Tsiang, Yikramaditya “lost his 
kingdom” and was succeeded by the unnamed “ monarch ”, i. e., by 
S'iladitya. I would suggest that Kumaragupta II. Kramaditya is 
intended by Vi kramaditya, who lost his kingdom by tho usurpation of 
Yasod barman ; and 'that Siladitya is one of tho surnames of Yaso- 
dhavnian. The latter, in his inscription (see above) is called, at 
first, only a narddhipati , which would agree with the “ monarch ” of 
Hiuen Tsiang. The times also agree ; Ya^odharman S'iladitya must have 
usurped thf imperial dignity soon aftor A. D. 530. He would then have 
reigned about 50 years, down to about A. JJ. 580. Throughout the whole 
of his reign (compare columns 5 and 8 of tho synchronistic table), he had 
rivals for his claim of the imperial dignity in tho Maukhari Varmans, 
till the dignity was finally secured by Prabhakara Vardhana who had 

# See Boal’g Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yol. Ill, p. 261. 

t See ibidem, Yol. I, pp. 106, 108, 
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tho surname of Pratapa&'la. According to Hiuen Tsiang the Yalabhi 
king Dhruvascna II. (or Dliruvapata),* * * § who became king about A. D. 
025, was his nephew (t. e., probably sister’s son). All this agrees well 
enough. That Yikramaditya (i. e., Kunuiragupta II.) is described as 
<£ king of STavasti ” need be no difficulty. Kumaragupta’s seal was 
found at Bhitari, in tho Ohazipur District of the N.-W. Provinces ; and 
STavasti may well have been llio favourite residence of that emperor. 
Of course, if my suggestions are accepted, the narrative in the lUja- 
tarangini is a confused, and even grotesque, perversion of the real facts. 
S'lladitya is said to have been a son of Yikramaditya ; this is a confused 
reminiscence of tho fact, that Bahiditya (i. c., Narasimhagupta) had a 
sou Kumaragupf a II. Kramaditya ; — S'lladitya is saM to have been ex- 
pelled by the people of Malava ; but it was Kunuiragupta that wfts 
“ expelled,” i. e. } rebelled against by Yasodharman (S'lladitya) * — S'ikiditya 
is called Pratapasila ; but tho latter was tho surname of S'ibiditya’s rival, 
Prabluikara Yardhana; — S'iladitya Pratapasila is said to have been 
seven tunffl subdued hy tho king of Kashmir; very possibly tho king of 
Kashmir had to carry on several campaigns against both S'lladitya 
(Yasodharman) and Pratapasila (Prabluikara Yardhana), both of whom 
aspired to bo “ emperors ” or “rulers of tho whole world.” Tho Baja- 
tavangiui’s account of Mairigupta, is still more grotesque. It makes 
Mairigupta to bo a poor “ poet,”f and finally resign liis kingdom and 
reliro io Benares, like a good Hindu ! But it hardly needs an excuse for 
charging the “history” of tho llajatarangini with grotesquenoss. Tho 
utter untrustwortliincss of it down to the time of tho Karkota dynasty 
(Durlabha Yardhana I.), is, I believe, now generally acknowledged. Its 
treatment of Mihirakula, who under that name is placed at B. C. 707,1 
and of Toramana and ITiranyakula, is tho most glaring evidouee of it. 

I add a sketch of wliab seems to me to have been tl;o fortunes of tho 
imperial dignity during tho periods immediately beforo and after tho 
Hiina troubles. I have shown them in the synchronistic table by printing 
in red tho names of those princes that bore tho imperial title of Maha- 
rajadhiraja. Prom Chandragupta I. down to Kumaragupta II., c. A. D. 
360-533, the imperial dignity remained with tho lioivso of tho Parly 
Guptas. Under Narasimhagupta, c. A. D. 495, it was disputed by tho 
Huna chief Toramana. About 533 A. D., under Kuinaragmptap II., it 
passed away tS Yasodharman. § From him, it passed, for a period of four 

* See ibid., Yol. II, p. 267. 

+ Perhaps a confusion with tho poet Mentha (or Matpimontha ?) who is said to 
have lived at his court. 

t Seo Shanker P. Pandit’s Qaiidavaho, Introd., p. lxxv. 

§ Evidence of Yalodhar man’s or YaSovarman’s imperial power are his coins 
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reigns, from e. A. D. 540 to 585, to tho Maukhari dynasty, under Isana- 
varman, S'arvavavman, Sustlntavarman and Avantivarman. Three of 
these Varmans, Tsana, S'arva and Avanti, receive the imperial titles, 
mahdrd jddhirdja or paramesva ra in two inscriptions.* Sustliita is named 
in an inscription of the Later Guptas without any particular title ;+ but 
if he is not identical with Avantivarman — which is quite possible — , he 
must, in all probability, have been a Maharajadliiraja, as the intermediate 
ruler between two Maharajadhirajas (seo column 8). That Susthita does 
not receive that title in the Gupta inscription is no objection; for 
neither does Tsana receive it ; the inscription, being one of the Later 
Guptas, who were a rival family, probably denied the imperial title to 
the Maukliaris as Usurpers. J 

From the Maukliaris the imperial dignity passed to the Vardhana 
dynasty of Thanesar and Kanauj, for three reigns, under Prabhakara, 
Rajya and the great Harsha, from c. A. D. 585 to 648, though at some 
time between A. D. 613 and 634 it was disputed by the Early Chalukya 
king Pnlikesin II. § After Harsha Vardhana the imperial dignity 
appears to have been held simultaneously in the West by the Valablds of 
Gujarat (commencing with Dharasona IV., e. A. II. 645) and in tho East 
by the Later Guptas of Magadha (commencing with Adityascna, c. A. D. 
648). In the case of tho Valabhis, the assumption of the imperial 
dignity would seem, at first., to have been a temporary one. For after 
Dharasona IV., who enjoyed it from c. A. D. 645-650, it lapsed again, 
for about 20 years, during the two following reigns of Dlmivascna III. 
and Kharagraha II., neither of whom seem to have borno any imperial 
titles, perhaps owing to tho rival emperor’s, Adityasena’s, ascendancy. 
About A. D. 670, however, S'iladitya lit. agaiu became emperor of the 
West; and henceforth the imperial dignity remained with these two 

with tho legend of hi da (seo Proceedings for August, 1888). llida would appear 
to ho a tribal designation of tho Ilunas. 

* Seo Fleet, in Cory. Inscr. Ind , Vol. Ill, pp. 218, 221. 

t Seo ibid., p. 2oG. 

J It may be a question whether Ya^ovarman or Ya&odharman did not himself 
belong to a branch of the Maukhari family of Yarmans. There is nothing in Yaso- 
dharman’s inscrqitions to provo that ho belonged to tho Malava tribes. Ilis relation 
to tho four imperial Maukharis requiros further elucidation. If, as above suggested, 
he is identical with tho S'iladitya, who according to Hiuon Tsiang ilignod 50 years, 
he must have been a contemporary and rival of tho four imperial Maukliaris. The 
contemporary inscription of Asphad would certainly soom to show, that tho latter 
did not enjoy an undisputed title to tho imporial dignity. 

§ IIo assumed tho imperial title paramesvara aftor a thorough defeat of Harsha 
Vardhana; see Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 164. lie had not dono so before A. D. 
G13, nor was it aftor A. D. 634; seo ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 210. 
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dynasties of tlio Later Guptas and tlio Valabln's, apparently, till their 
respective extinction. Perhaps the coincidence of Jivita Gupta II., the 
last of the Later Imperial Guptas, with tlio Nepalese king S'iva Deva II., 
who assumed tho imperial titles, may have a deeper significance. For it 
may bo noted, that about A. D. 648, at the timo of the disruption of 
Harsha’s empire, tho Ncpalcso king, Anisuvarman, also laid claim to tho 
impoiial dignity in the North. 

Tho Devagupta, placed in the third column of tlio synchronistic 
table, under the Later Guptas of Malava, is mentioned in tho copper- 
plate grant of 1 larshavard liana,* as having been compiered by that 
king’s brother and predecessor, Rajyavardhana II. He cannot he the 
Devagupta of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha ‘(2nd column), as 
Jiarshavardkana himself was a contemporary of Madhavagupla, the 
grandfather of that Devagupta. Moreover it is distinctly {hated in the 
Uarsha-c/tarila of liana, that the prince whom Rajyavardhana conquer- 
ed, was a king of Malava.f 

In the seventh column of the Uchehakalpa Maharajas it will he scon, 
that S'arvanatha reigned up to A. D. 533. Jlis line, including himself, 
consists of six members ; and tho founder of tlio line, Oghadeva, was 
married to a queen Kmnaradovi. Six reigns at an average of 18 years, 
would make Oghadeva (e. A. I). 425-445) a contemporary of Kumara- 
gupta I. of the Daily Gupta dynasty. It appears, probable, therefore, 
that Oghadcva’s queen, Kumaradevi, was a sister or daughter of Kumara- 
gupta I.J 

* Seo Kpi’jraphia Tndiai , Part IT, p. 74. 

t Seo Sh. I*. Pandifc’s edition of tlio Claud imho, Introd., p. exxx. 

X Mr. Fleet in the Corpus Inner. Inti Introd. pp. 9, 10, suggests that the Ucheha- 
kalpa dates may have to bo referred to the Kalachuri ora. I do not understand how 
this could well he. Mr. Fleet says : “ if tho Uchehakalpa dates were referred to tho 
Kalachuri ora, with General Cunningham's epoch of A. D. 2 10-50, S'arvanatha’ a 
latest date, the year 21 1, would bo equivalent to A. D. 1(13-01, or Gupta Sauivat lit ; 
and we should havo to add on twonty-ono years at tho end «$f Ivh known period, in 
order to mako him the contemporary of ITastin in Gnpta Samvut 105.” Hut tho cru- 
cial year appears to mo to bo not Gupta Sauivafc 105, but Gnpta Sauivafc 189 (seo ibid., 
p. 110). FoUfcho joint-grant of llastin and S'arvanatha was issued in the latter year It 
follows, therefore, that wo should havo to add on, not twenty-one, but forLy-fivo 
years ; or if tho 'jpocli of tho Kalachuri ora bo A. D. 218-1.9, oven fdHy-.s 7 ix years. 
On the other hand, if tho Kalachuri epoch he placed, as Mr. Fleet suggests, about 
25 yoars later, let us say at A. D. 273-71 (i. e., 218-19 + 25), then S'arvanatha' s latest 
date 214 Kalachuri Samvat will be equivalent to 168 Gupta Sauivafc ; and in that 
case we should havo to add on twenty-ono years, in order to mako S'arvanatha con- 
temporary with Hastin in the year 189 Gupta Sauivafc. I assume, that when Mr. 
Fleet (ibid., p. Ill) says: “the choice lies only befcwcon Gupta Samvat 189 and 
201,” ho means, that tho only two years within the known period of Hastin's rule 
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The question may arise whether the Kumaragupta referred to in 
the Maudasor stone inscription of Bandhuvarmau,* may not be the 
Kumaragupta II. of the Bhitari seal, rather than the Kumaragupta I., 
the only Gupta emperor of that namo hitherto known. If it he Kumara- 
guptalL, the three Varmans, Nara, Visva and Bandliu, would have to 
he brought down nearly a century, so that Bandliuvarman would bo the 
immediate predecessor of Yasodliarmau (or Yasovannan). I am dis- 
posed to think, however, that it is really Kumaragupta I. who is referred 
to in that inscription. 

The metal of the seal has been tested by Dr. Scully of the Calcutta 
Mint. His analysis shows that it consists of 

Copper ... G2.970 per cent. 

Silver ... 30.225 „ 

Gold ... 0.405 „ 

Iron ... trace. 

In spite of its whitish grey colour, therefore, if is rather a copper than a 
silver seal. 

The weight and dimensions of the seal have been determined by the 

(j. g., between (I. S. 15fi and 191 or A. D. 475 and 530), witli which tho data of tho 
joint-grant (/. e., tho 19th day of tho month Kiirttik.i, in tho Mnh:i-M;iglia Sauivalsara) 
can bo made to harmonise, aro 0. S. 189 and 201 or A. J). 508 and 520. If this is 
so, tho date of the joint-grant is practically certain : it is either A. D. 508-9 or A. D. 
520-21, whether theso years bo stated in terms of tho Gupta Saui vat (189 or 201) or 
in terms of tho Kalaelmri Sam vat (2G0 and 272). Upon these premises, t lioro aro 
these two alternatives : firstly, if wc accept the year A. I). 21-8-49 (or 219-50) as tho 
Kalaelmri epoch, tho known period of S'arvaruUlia begins with Kalaelmri Sam vat 
195, equivalent to A. I). 411-42, and he must havo reigned not less than G7 yoars, 
to bring biin down to A. D. 508 (= K. S. 2G0 or G. S. 189) to join llnstin in Llie 
issue of tho grant ; and lie must havo reigned even 79 years, to bring him down to 
A. D. 520 ( = K. S. 272 pr G. S. 201), if tho latter bo tho year of the joint-grant. 
Neither of those two cases will bo considered at! missiblo Secondly, if, as Mr. Floofc 
suggests, the Kalaelmri epoch be placed about 25 years later, say A. D. 473-74, tho 
beginning of S'arvu'natha’s known period will bo A. D. V 4GG-G7, and he must havo 
roigned either 42 or 54 years, according as wo place tho joint-grant in A. J). 508 or 
in A. D. 520. ^Either of these two latter cases is possiblo, especially the former, requir- 
ing a rule of (at least) 42 years. But there is no real ovidoncc whatever for tho assign- 
ment of the Kalaelmri epoch to tho year A. D. 473-74 or thereabouts. The result 
is, that tho probability of the Uchcbakalpa grants being datod in yoars of tho 
Kalaelmri era appears to bo nil. My premisos may bo founded on a misunderstand- 
ing ; if so, Mr Fleet will bo ablo to explain tho real facts of the case. But I thought 
it well to state my doubts, which may havo occurred to others beside myself. 

* See Fleet, in Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 79. 
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same gentleman. Tlio weiglit is 10, GOO grains. The measurements 
are : 


Greatest length ... 

... 5.71 inches. 

Greatest breadth 

••• 4.(33 

>> 

Breadth of rim 

... 0.223 

> i 

Height of rim above surface of plate 

... 0.11 

ji 

Thickness of seal (including rim) 

... 0.39 

a 
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Gntxo- Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India. — lhj ViNCENT 
A. Smith, Benjal Civil Service. ( With several Plates .) 

Section I. Introduction. 

Whcu the wearied veterans of “ the great Emathian conqueror ”, 
laden with plunder and sated with conquest, refused to cross the 
Hyphasis and to try the fortune of war in the valley of the Ganges, the 
exclusive, conservative East won a victory over the intruding, progres- 
sive West, which must have appeared to the actors on tlie scene as final 
and decisive.* 

But it was neither final nor decisive, for, though the obstacles op- 
posed by hostile man and nature could stop tho onward march of the 
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure find world-wide 
progress of the ideas and culture, which constituted the real strength of 
Hellas aud were but rudely expressed by the disciplined array of 
Alexander’s aiWcs. 

India has not willingly sought the treasures of foreign wisdom, and, 
guarded by her encircling soas and mountains, she has tried, throughout 
the long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. She has tried, 
but has not succeeded. Again and again, both before and after Alexan- 
der, the barriers have been broken through, and her children, who would 
o 
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fain believe that all light comes from the east, have been compelled to 
admit the rays of the western sun. 

In the dim mist of prehistoric ages we can discern faint indications 
that India, in common with all regions of Asiatic and European civiliza- 
tion, drew supplies from thoso stores of Egyptian, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian antique loro, which were, so far as wo know or probably ever can 
know, the ultimate sources of the knowledge which distinguishes civi- 
lized man from the savage. 

The history of those long past times is lost, and, save perhaps in 
some faintly sketched and dubious outlines, can never be recovered. 

The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great in B. 0. 327 — 326 
was, so far as our definite knowledge extends, the first occasion of close, 
conscious contact between East and West. The arms of the conqueror, 
it is true, rubdued no more than a mere corner of India, and that only 
for a moment, but the Hellenic culture, to the diffusion of which Alexan- 
der devoted attention, as great as that bestowed by him on his material 
conquests, long survived his transitory empire in Asia, and, even in 
secluded India, made its presence felt in many and different directions. 

I shall not attempt to penetrate the thick darkness which conceals 
the relations between India and the western world in the ages before 
Alexander, but propose to consider tho kind and degree of post- Alexan- 
drian influence on tho ancient civilization of India, and to invite my 
readers* attention to an obscure and little known chapter in tho evor- 
interesting history of Greek ideas. 

The working of these ideas on Indian soil, although discernible in 
the fields of religion, poetry, science and philosophy, is most obvious in 
the domain of architecture and plastic art, and I shall dovote the greater 
part of this essay to the consideration of Indo-Hellenic architecture and 
sculpture. 

No Indian example in stono either of architecture or sculpture, ear- 
lier than tho reign of Asoka ( circa B. C. 260 — 223), has yet been dis- 
covered, and the well-known theory of Mr. Fergusson, that tho sudden 
introduction of the use of stone instead of wood for tho purposes both of 
architecture and sculpture in India was the r'esult of communication 
between the empire of Alexander and his successors, and that of tho 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and A£oka, is, ip my opinion, cer- 
tainly correct. Tho change from wood to stono indubitably took place, 
and no other explanation has over been suggested. 

I shall not, however, now discuss Mr. Fergasson’s theory, but shall 
proceed to examine particular cases of undoubted and incontestable 
Hellenistic, including Roman, influence on the Indian development of 
the arts of architecture and sculpture. 
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A brief discussion of the moro prominent effects of the contact 
between the Graeco-Roman and Indian civilizations on other depart- 
ments of human activity in India will follow, and will enable the reader 
to form a conception as a whole of the impression mado by the West 
upon the East during a period of seven or eight centuries. That im- 
pression was not sufficiently deep to stamp Indian art, literature and 
science with an obviously European character, although it was much 
deeper than is commonly supposed. 

Section II . Indo-Hellenic Architecture. 

Tho stylo of architecture, appropriately named Indo- Persian by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, and obviously derived from that employed in 
the Achfomenian palaces of Susa and Persepolis, was extensively usod 
throughout Northern and Western India for several centuries both 
before and after tho Christian era. With this style of western, though 
not Hellenic, origin the history of Indian architecture begins. It would 
be more strictly accurate to say that with this stylo tho history of Indian 
architectural decoration begins, for no buildings in it exist, and we know 
its character only from pillars and miniaturo representations in sculp- 
tured reliefs. 

The pillars are characterized by “ a bell-shaped lower capital, sur- 
mounted by an upper member formed of roenmbont animals, back to 
back.”* The series of examples in Northern India, of pillars more or less 
fully corresponding to this definition, begins with the monoliths of Asoka 
{circa B. C. 250), and ends with the pillar of Budha Gupta at Eran in tho 
Sugar District of the Central Provinces, which bears an inscription 
dated in tho year A. D. 485. f The caves of Western India offer examples 
apparently rather later, and specimens of intermediate dates havo been 
found at Bharhut, liuddha Gaya, Sanohi, Bedsa, and Mathura, as well as 
in the Gandliara or Yusuf zai country. But there is no evidence as yet 
forthcoming 'that Indo- Persian pillars were used structurally in Gandha- 
ra. In miniaturo, as architectural decorations, thdy wero a favourite 
ornament in that region. 

The Indo-Persian pillar underwent gradual modifications in India 
Proper, with which I am not at present concerned. On the north-west 
frontier of India.^that is to say, in tho western districts of the Panjdb, 
in the valley ot the Kabul River, including Gandliara or the Yusufzai 
country, and in Kashmir, it was supplanted by pillars imitated from 

* Cunningham, Archvol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 185. [For a convenient synopsis of 
specimen pillars of the Persian, Indo-Persian, Indo-Hellenic (Corinthian) and Indo- 
Doric styles, see ibid., Plates XXVII, and XLV to L. Ed.] 

t All tho Gupta dates are determined in Mr. Fleet’s work on tho Gupta In- 
criptions, Corpus Inscrip. Indicarum, Vol. III. 
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Greek models. Isolated examples of Indo-Hellenic pillars probably 
existed in other regions also, associated with the specimens of Hcllenized 
sculpture which occur at Mathura and some other localities remote from 
the Panjab frontier, but, as yet, none such have been discovered, and, 
speaking generally, the Hydaspes or Jhelam river may be assigned as 
the eastern boundary of Indo-Hellenic architectural forms. 

The evidon6e does not, to my mind, warrant the use of the term 
** Indo- Grecian styles of architecture,” which is employed by Sir A. 
Cunningham. So far as I can perceive, the published plans of Indian 
buildings show no distinct traces of Groek ideas, and thero is no evidence 
of the employment of tho characteristic Greek pediment or entablatures. 
The known facts prove only that the Indians used, in buildings planned 
after their own fashion, pillars copied, with modifications, from Greek 
prototypes. 

In tho outlying province of Kashmir and tho dependent region of 
the Salt Range a modified form of tho Doric pillar was employed. Tho 
earliest example of the use of this form is found in the temple of the 
sun at Martand, which was erected not earlier than A. D. 400, and 
perhaps should be dated two or tlireo centuries later. Temples in a 
style similar to that of Martand appear to have continued to be erected 
in Kashmir down to the timo of the Muhammadan conquest of tho 
valley. They are characterized by trfifoiled arches, and pyramidal roofs, 
and were frequently, if not always, built in tho centre of shallow tanks. 
These peculiarities are in no wise Greek. The pillars undoubtedly, as 
Sir A. Cunningham observes, resemble the Grecian Doric in “ the great 
ovolo of the capital, and in the hollow flutes of the shaft.” It is difficult 
to bolieve that the agreement in these respects between the Greek and 
Indian work is accidental, but it is also difficult to imagine the existence 
of a channel through which tho Kashmirians borrowed the Doric form 
of pillar at a time when every other manifestation of Hellenic ideas had 
already disappeared, or was on the point of disappearing, from India. 

I cannot venture to deny the Greek origin of the semi-Doric pillars 
of the temples in Kashmir, although I am not satisfied that it is fully 
established, liven if it be admitted, the admission is hardly sufficient 
to warrant tho assertion that tho Kashmirian buildings are examples of 
an In(lo-l}oric style. The most that can be correctly affirmed is, that 
these buildings contain pillars which may fairly be described as Indo- 
Doric. These Indo-Doric pillars, if there bo indeed anything Doric 
about them, are never associated with Indo-Hellenic sculpture, or any- 
thing elso which gives the slightest indication of Greek influence. 
The Kashmir stylo stands apart, and the study of it throws little light 
either on tho history of Indian architecture, or on that of the diffusion 
of Greek ideas. I shall, therefore, exclude it from consideration, and 
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refer readers who may care * for further information on the subject to 
the discussion of it by Mr. Forgusson and Sir A. Cunningham, and to 
the fine series of plates prepared under the supervision of Major Cole.* 

But, whether the pillars of the Kashmir temples be really derived 
from Doric prototypes or not* there is no doubt whatever that pillars, 
the designs of which are modifications of the Ionic and Corinthian types, 
were common on the north-west frontier of India during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

These Greek architectural forms have as yet been found only in a 
very limited area, which may be conveniently referred to under the 
name of Gandhara.f 

The boundaries of the kingdom of G&ndhara, as it existed in ancient 
times, aro known with approximate accuracy. Hiuon Tsiang, who 
travelled between A. D. (129 and 645, describes the kingdom as oxtending 
about 166 miles (1000 U) from east to west, and 133 miles (800 li) from 
north to south, with the Indus as its eastern boundary. The great city 
of Purushapura, now known as Peshawar, was then the capital. { The 
earlier Chinese traveller, Fa Hian (A. D. 400 — 405), assigns the same 
position to the kingdom of Gandhara, though he dose il bos its boundaries 
with less particularity^ 

The region referred to by both Chinese pilgrims may be described 
in general terms as the lowo* valley of the Kabul river. It is very 
nearly identical with the territory to the north-east of Peshawar, now 
inhabited by the Afghan clan, known as the Yusufzai or Sons of Joseph, 
which comprises the independent hilly districts of Swat and Buhner, as 
well as the plain bounded on tho cast by tho Indus, on the north by the 
hills, and on tho south and west respectively by the Kabul and Swat 
rivers. This plain, which is attached to the Peshawar District, and ad- 
ministered by British officers, corresponds to the tract known to the 
Creeks as Peukeloaitis (Sanskrit I’ushkaldwali), the capital of which 
occupied thfe site of the modern Hashtnagar, eighteen miles north of 
Peshawar. || * 

* Major Colo’s book is entitled Hhistraiioru of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir, 
(London, India Museum, i860). His plates aro good, but his remarks on the dates 
of tho buildings illustrated would have been better omitted. Mr. Fergnsson discuss- 
es the style in his History-of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Sir A. Cunningham 
describod it in tHo Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1818, and recurs to tho subject 
in Archccol. Reps., Vol. V, pp. 81-90, Plates XXVI, XXVIT; Vol. XIV, p. 35, PI. XV. 

t Sanskrit authority warrants either a long or short vowel in tho first syllable 
of the name. 

X Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 97. 

§ Fa Ilian, Travels, Chapter X, in either Boal’s or Lcggo’s translation. 

|| Cnnninghum, Archtrol. Rep-, Vol. V, p. 1. Hashtnagar is described ibid., 
Vol. II, p. 90, aud Vol. XIX, pp. 90—110. 
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Strictly speaking, therefore, tho name Gandhara is applicable only 
to a small territory west of the Indus. 

But the great city of Taxila, (Takkhasila, or Taksliadila, the 
modern Shah ki Dlieri), situated three marches, or about thirty miles, 
east of the Indus, was undoubtedly, in tho time of Alexander the Great, 
the chief city on the north-western frontier of India, and must have been, 
then, as it subsequently was in tho reigns of Asoka and Kanishka, 
included in the dominions of tho government which ruled Gandhara. 
Kanishka is expressly called the king of Gandhara.* 

The vast Buddhist religious establishments at Manikyala, about 
thirty miles south-east of Taxila, belonged to the same jurisdiction, and 
at both places remains are found of that Indo-Hellenic school of art, 
v/hich attained its chief development in Gandhara west of the Indus. 
The name of Gandhara, as indicating an artistic and architectural 
province, may, therefore, be extended, as it was by Mr. Fergusson, so as 
to comprise the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, including 
Taxila and Manikyala, as far east as tho Hydaspes or Jhelam rivor. 
When spoaking of the art of Gandhara I must bo understood as employ- 
ing the name in its wider sense. 

The upper valley of the Kabul river was full of Buddhist buildings, 
many of which have been explored by Masson and others, and was includ- 
ed in the dominions of Kanishka and his successors. But, so far as tho 
published accounts show, this region was only slightly affected by 
Hellenic influences, and it must, for tho present at all events, be con- 
sidered as outside tlio artistic province of Gandhara. 

The Gandhara territory, tho situation of which has thus been defined, 
was the principal seat of Hellenic culture in India, and from ono or other 
part of it noarly all tho known examples of Indo-Hellenic art in its most 
characteristic forms have boon obtained. Traces of Greek and Roman 
teaching may bo'detected in tho remains at many localities in northern 
and western India, but nowhere with such distinctness as in the lower 
valley of the Kabul rijrer. Tho Gandhara school of art obviously deserves, 
though it has not yet obtained, a place in the general history of Greek 
architecture and .sculpture, and this cannot be feaid of the other early 
Indian schools. 

At^Bharhut, Sanchi, Buddha Gaya, Ajanta, and Amaravati proofs 
may be given that the local style of art was modified by •■contact with 

* A full account of the ruins of Taxila will bo found in Cunningham, Archoeol. 
Rep., Vol. II, pp. 112, seqq ; Vol. V, pp. 66, seqq., and Vol. XIV, pp. 9, seqq. Fa 
Ilian states that Dharma Vardhana (or Vivardhana, as Dr. Legge writes the name), 
son of Asoka, ruled in Gandhara, and, according to another logend, the stupa in 
memory of Asoka’ s son Kundla was situated south-east of Taxila, (Cunningham, 
Archceol. Rep-, Vol. II, p. 149.) 
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that of the western world, but the evidence doos not lio upon the surface. 
In the remains of the buildings and sculptures of Gandhara the merest 
tyro can perceivo at a glance that the stylo of art is in the main Greek 
or Roman, not Indian.* 

* Tho principal references to published notices of the Gandhara school of art 
are as follows ; — 

( 1 ) Notes on some sculptures found in the District of ’Peshawar. By K. C. Bay ley. 
With several rude lithographs. ( Journal As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 
606—621). The sculptures described in this paper wore colloctod at Jamalgarhi by 
Messrs. Lumsdon and Stokes, and woro destroyed by the fire at the Crystal Palace. 

(2) Indian Antiquary, (Bombay), Vol. Ill, pp. 1411, 159. 

(3) History of Indian and Das tern Architecture. By Jamas FergusBon. 

(4) Reports of the Archaeological Surrey of India, Vol. V. By Sir A. Cunning- 
ham. Volume II of the same series gives information concerning Tamila. See also 
Vol. XIV, p. 31, PI. XIV. 

(5) Descriptive List of the Principal Buddhist Sculptiwes in the Lahore Museum, 
p. 11. This list, kindly snpplied to me by the Curator, contains brief particulars 
of 95 specimens, of which 32 are marked with an asterisk, as being cither “ in excep- 
tionally good preservation, or interesting from their subjects.” The list is signed by 
Sir A. Cunningham, bat is not dated. Two specimens aro noted as coming from 
Sahri Bahlol, and one is stated to have been obtained in the fortress of Rani gat, 
hut no other indication is given of the localities from which the sculptures wore 
obtained. 

I havo not been able to procure a “ Memorandum by Mr. Baden- Powell on the 
sculptures in the Lahore Museum,” which is referred to by Sir A. Cunningham, 
Arcluvol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 55, note 1. 

( 6 ) Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Collections in the Indian 
Museum. By John Audorson, M. D., F. It. S., etc. Part I, Calcutta, 1883. 201 
Indo-IIcllonic objects are described, riz., 177 arranged under tho heading Gandhara, 
18 under Poshawar, two uudor Mathura, and ono each under Hazara, Kabul, miscel- 
laneous, aud Bihar. 

(7) Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Eusufzai (sic).* By Major Colo ; 
being part of the Secoud Report of tho Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, pp. 
CXIV, seqq. This document was separately reprinted at the Government Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 1883. . It is illustrated by rough lithographic plates, compris- 
ing all the subjects subsequently treated by tho heliogravure process, as well as by a 
map of tho Yusuf zai country, and eleven other plans and sketches. 

( 8 ) Preservation of National Monuments, India, Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures from 
Yusuf zai. By Major II. H. Cole, R. E. Published by ordor of the Governor- 
Genoral in Council for tho offico of Curator of Ancient Monuments in lndia t Largo 
folio, p. 7, with 30 fory lino heliogravure plates, 1885. 

(9) The Buddhist Stupas of Amardvat-C and Jaggayapeta. By James Burgess, 
C. I. E., etc , Archaeological Survey of Southorn India. Triibucr, London, 1887. 
This work doos not describe the sculptures, but some good specimens of them are 
figured in woodcuts Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, 23, 24, and 20, which are copied from the 
illustrated edition of Sir E. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

(10) Alt- und Neu-Indische Kunstgegenstande cuts Professor Leilners jiingsler 
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No indication of a knowledge of the boric ordor of architecture can 
be detectod in the remains of the buildings of Gandh&ra. With two 
exceptions, the only Greek architectural form used is a modification of 
the Corinthian pillar and pilaster. 

The two exceptions both occur to the oast of the Indus, outside 
the limits of Gandhara proper. 

On the site Of Taxila Sir A. Cunningham disinterred tho remains of 
a Buddhist temple, tho portico of which was supported on four massive 
sandstone pillars of the Ionic order. Similar, though smaller, pillars 
were found in the interior of the building. No part of the larger pillars 
was discovered, except their bases. Tho mouldings of these bases are 
said to correspond'exactly with those of the pure Attic base, as seen in 
the Erechtheum at Athens, the only difference being the greater projec- 
tion of tho 'fillet below the upper torus in the Indian example. 

Portions of the shafts and capitals of tho smaller pillars were found. 
The shafts are circular in section and plain. Tho capitals were made of 
nodular limestone, and appear to have been plastered and gilded. They 
agree generally in form with Greek, not Roman, models, but aro ruder 
and more primitive in style, and are specially distinguished from all 


S'tmmlung , ausgcstellt in K. K. Ostcrr. Museum fur Kunst und Industrie, Stubeu* 
ring 5. Vorlug dos K. 1C. Ostorr. Museum’s Wion, 1883. 

Tho specimens of tho Gandhara school of art prosorvod in museums aro very 
numerous. The principal collection is that in tho Lahore Museum. It is very 
extensive, numbering many hundred objects, but seems to be badly arranged. 1 
have not seen it. The collection next in importanco is that in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s carefully compiled Catalogue gives a good idea of its con- 
tents. Major Colo intouded to send spare spocimons to the museums at Bombay, 
Madras, and somo other places, which wore, I supposo, sent. 

In London the best collection, thongh not an oxtensive one, is that which occu- 
pies cases Nos 1 — 7 in the Asiatic Saloon of the British Museum. Tho South Ken- 
sington collection is ollicially described as comprising 24 sculptures in stone, and 4‘J 
plaster casts from originals in the Lahoro Museum, presented by Sir It. Egerton in 
1882. When 1 examined the spocimons in 1888, they were exhibited partly in a glass 
case, partly on a dotachod screen, and the rosfc on' a wall screen. Dr. Loifcuer’s 
collection at Woking comprises some original sculptures and a considerable number 
of casts from the works in the Lahoro Mnsouna. It is described in tho printed 
Catalogue above cited. v , 

Tho Museum at Vienna contains some specimens presented by Dr. Loitnor, and 
many examples of tho work of tho school aro believed to exist in private hands both 
in Europe and India. Sir A. Cunningham possesses a valuablo scries of photographs 
of the moro remarkable senlpturos. Mr. Kipling, Curator of tho Lahoro Musonm, 
informs me that he intends to arrange for the publication of a set of photographs of 
Indo- Hellenic art. Tho specimens in the possession of Mr. L. White King, B. C. 8. 
will be noticed subsequently. 
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known Greek examples by* * * § the excessive weight and height of the 
abacus.* 

The employment of stucco to conceal the roughness of the limestone 
and to facilitate the execution of the moulding reminds us of tho temple 
of Fortuna Virilisat Rome, where the same expedient was used to com- 
plete the decorative work on Ionic capitals made of rugged travertiiie.f 

Sir A. Cunningham subsequently discovered among the ruins of 
Taxila in another temple tho bases and portions of the drums of two 
Ionic pillars, differing slightly in detail from those above described. J 

These two buildings are the only known examples of the use of the 
Ionic form of pillar in India. 

Tho rude style of tho capitals in the building first discovered — the 
only ones yet found — might suggest tho fancy that the Taxilan temples 
preserve specimens of the primitive Ionic order in its Asiatic form, 
before it was developed by Greek skill. But the evidence of tho com- 
paratively late date of the temple adorned by these rude capitals is too 
clear to allow indulgence in such a notion. Tho building cannot, ap- 
parently, be earlior than B. C. 20 or 30, tho approximate date of king 
Azes, twelve of whoso coins wore lifted out by Sir A. 'Cunningham with 
his own hand from tlioir undisturbed resting place below the floor of the 
sanctum, and under the corner of a platform which had supported a 
number of plaster Buddhist statues. § The date of the tomplo may 
therefore be assigned roughly to the beginning of the Christian era, at 
which time, it need not bo said, tho Ionic order had long been fully 
developed. Tho question of date will bo considered more fully in a later 
section. 

The Taxilan temples with Tonic pillars were, like all the known 
examples of Indo-Hellenic architecture, dedicated to the service of the 
Buddhist religion. Sir A. Cunningham gives a plan, of the one first 
discovered, from which it appears that the whole edifice was 91 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, standing on a platform, which projected about 15 
feet beyond the walls on all sides except the east* forming a terrace 
adorned with plaster statues. It is supposed that this terrace was roofed 
in as a cloister. The entrance was on the east, in the centre of one of 
the larger sides, through a portico supported on four Ionic columns. 
This portico led into an entrance hall, 39-J- feet long from north to south, 
by 15 J feet brWl from east to wesb. The sanctum or cella of the 
temple lay behind this, with a length of 79 feet from north to south, 

* Cunningham, Archceol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 129 ; Vol, V, pp. 69, 190. 

t Burn, Roman Literature and Art, p. 204. 

£ Cunningham, Archceol, Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 9, PI. VH. 

§ Cunningham, ibid., Vol. V, pp 72, 190. 

P 
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and a breadth of 23| feet from east to west. This room, except at the 
wide doorway, was surrounded by a bench 4 feet 8^ inches broad, and 2 
feet high, which supported plaster statues of Buddha, with his hands 
either resting on his lap or raised in the attitude of teaching. It is 
remarkable that the hair of these figures was rendered by the conven- 
tional curls, which are so commonly associated in later times with 
Buddhist and Jaid art. Unluckily no drawings or photographs of these 
plaster figures have been published, and it is impossible to say whether 
they were coeval with the Ionic pillars or not. I should not have ex- 
pected to find plaster statues at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
I suspect that the images aro of considerably later date than the pillars. 

Sir A. Cunningham believes that the roof was constructed mainly 
of wood, and that the chambers were lighted by windows in the upper 
part of the svalls, which projected above the roof of the surrounding 
cloister. Ho conjectures that the four portico pillars “must have boon 
intended to support a vaulted roof presenting a pointed arch gable to 
the front, as in the smaller chapels across the Indus.” A small room, 
20 feet U inch long by 15f feet broad, communicated with each end of 
the entrance hall.' 

The reader will not fail to observe that the plan and elevation of 
this temple have little in common with those of Greek temples. 

I agree with Sir A. Cunningham and Mr. Ecrgusson in regarding 
the buildings with Ionic pillars at Taxila as the oldest architectural 
remaius yet discovered in the Gandhara province, and I shall subsequent- 
ly attempt to show that a considerable interval separates them from the 
numerous edifices characterized by a lavish use of Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters. 

The fact that the Corinthian pillars and pilasters wore used, much 
in the same way as they are in many modern European buildings, for 
decorative purposes applied to buildings of nativo design, and not as 
members of an “order” in the technical sense, is clearly proved by 
tlio manner in which Indo- Persian and Indo- Corinthian forms are 
employed together. No styles can bo more diverse than these, and yet 
the Gandhara architects felt no scruples about* employing them both in 
the one building, or even in the one sculpture. The first plate in Major 
Cole’s . set, of beautiful heliogravures affords a good illustration of this 
purely decorative use of two diverse styles. The subject'of tho plate is 
an alto-rilievo of the seated Buddha embellished by numerous minor 
figures and architectural decorations. The latter chiefly consist of com- 
binations of Indo-Persian pillars with plain “Buddhist railings” and 
ogee-shaped facades, while the pilasters at the lower corners of the slab 
have acanthus leaf capitals in the Indo-Corinthian style. This sculpture 
was probably executed in the third century A. D. 
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Although there is no reason to suppose that the Gandhara buildings 
adorned with Corinthian pillars were Greek or Homan in plan or eleva- 
tion, the remains excavated, especially those at Jamalgarhi, prove that 
such pillars, both circular and square in section, were used for structural 
support, as well as for sculptural decoration, 

No piece of Corinthian shaft has yet been discovered. The testi- 
mony of the sculptures is not conclusive, but, so far as we can judge 
from the miniature pillars and pilasters in the roliofs, the shafts wore 
plain, not fluted. 

The incomplete lower parts of the bases of two structural pillars 
have been found, and a comparison of their dimensions with those of the 
pillars in the famous choragic monument of Lysieratos at Athens (B. C. 
334) has satisfied Sir A. Cunningham that the Indian examples differ 
from the Greek standard “ solely in giving an inward slopu to the per- 
pendicular narrow fillet which separates the scotia and torus. 

“ In both the Indian examples it will also be observed that the torus, 
or round projecting moulding, is thickly foliated, like that of most of 
the Corinthian bases. Of the upper part of the base not oven a fragment 
has yet been found ; and the representations in the bas-reliefs do not 
offer any assistance, as they show only one largo and one small torus, 
separated by an astragal, and altogether want the deeply marked scotia 
which forms the leading characteristic of the Corinthian baso, and which 
is carefully preserved in both of the full-sized Indian specimens.” 

The foliation referred to is not found on the bases of the pillars of 
the monument of Lysicrates, and is, T think, purely Houian decoration. 
I shall subsequently give reasons for dating the Gandlutra pillars be- 
tween A. D, 250 and 350, and for holding that all the Indian buildings 
adorned with Coripthian pillars were constructed under the influence of 
Homan art. The remains of structural ludo-Coriuthiau capitals, found 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi, are numerous, but unfortunately 
are never perfect, owing to the brittleness of the clay slate in which they 
were carved, and to the practice of constructing ea«h capital from many 
pieces bound together by iron cramps. The lower portion of the larger 
capitals, s#me of which measure about three feet in diameter, was mado 
in from two to four pieces ; the upper portion always consisted of four 
segments. , 

The BritftirMuseum possesses some fine examples of those capitals 
collected by Sir A, Cuuninghaui at Jamalgarhi, and smaller specimens 
may be seen in the collection at South Kensington. Others are preserved 
in tho Indian Museum, Calcutta, and in the Lahore Museum.* 

* Plates XLVII — L of Cunningham’s Archcnol. Rep., Vol. V, are devoted to the 
illustration of lndo-Coriuthiun pillars. The restoration of elephants on tlie top oi‘ a 
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Sir A. Cunningham, who was unwilling to recognize Roman in- 
fluence on the art of Gandhara, compares the Indo-Corinthian capitals 
with those of “ the pure Corinthian order of Greece ” as follows : — 

“ The chief points of similarity are : — 

1st, The three rows of acanthus leaves, eight in each row, which 
are arranged round the drum or bell of the capital. 

2nd. The broad, but not deep, volutes at the four corners. 

3rd. The four pointed abacus with a curved recess in tho middle 
of each side. 

Tho most marked points of difference are the following : — 

1st. The wide spread of the abacus, which is equal to 2£ heights 
of the whole capital, that of the Greek examples being little more than 
\\ height. 

2nd. The retention of the points at tho four corners of tho abacus, 
which in all the Greok examples have been cutoff. 

3rd. The insertion of a fourth row of acanthus leaves which is 
projected forward to the lino joining the horns of the abacus. The 
abacus is thus formed from a square having a curved rocoss on each side 
of the central projection. 

4th. The placing of flowers on the abacus which are supported on 
twisted stems springing from the roots of the volutes. In a single 
instance fabulous animals are added to the flowers on the horns of tho 
abacus. 

5th. The insertion of human figures amongst the acanthus leaves, 
whose overhanging tufts form canopies for the figures/’ 

I have quoted this passage in full, not because I attach much value 
to the comparison made in it, but because it gives an authoritative 
description of the characteristic features of the Indo-Corinthian capitals. 
Sir A. Cunningham cannot help admitting the resemblance between 
those specimens which exhibit human figures among the foliage and 
Roman capitals found in the ruins of the baths of Caracalla, but avoids 
the natural conclusion, and boldly declares that, if the design for these 
capitals with human figures was suggested by any earlier works, “ the 
suggestion must-have come from the creative Greeks of Ariana, and not 
from the imitative Romans.”* On the other hand, I am fully convinced, 
as I shall t$y presently to prove, that the design in question did come 
“ from the imitative Romans,” and that the art of GanRhara is essen- 

capital shown in PI. XLVI1I is conjectural, and not supported by adequate evidence. 
Two of the Jam&lgarhi capitals are figured in Fergusson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, and a rough sketch of one specimen from the same place is 
given in Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

# Cunningham, Archceol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 192— -194. 
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tially Roman in stylo. The Jamalgarhi carvings date, I believe, from 
about the middle of the third century A. D., and can be usefully com- 
pared in detail only with the similar work in contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, Roman buildings. It is waste of trouble to make elabo- 
rate comparison of their details with those of the monument of Lysi- 
crates, which was erected about six hundred years previously, but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the minutiae of architectural criticism 
to pursue the subject further, and must leave to others the task of 
accurately verifying the various differences and resemblances between 
the Indo-Corinthian and Romano-Corinthian styles. Probably, how- 
ever, the task 'would not justify the labour bestowed upon it. If the 
Roman origin of the Indo-Corinthian style bo admitted, very minute 
study of variations in detail may be deemed superfluous, great variation 
in the ombellisliment of Corinthian capitals being everywhere allowed 
and practised. 

Section III. 

The G^ndh^ra or Peshawar School of Sculpture Described. 

A specimen of sculpture, apparently In do -Hellenic in stylo, and 
closoly related to the work of the Gandhara school, was discovered at 
Kabul in 1833,* but the first distinct announcement of the existenco of 
a school of Hellenic art in India was made in 1836 by James Prinsep, 
the founder of scientific Indian archaeology, who published in that year 
at Calcutta a description, illustrated by rude plates, of the so-called 
Silenus group procured by Colonel Stacy at Mathura. This group, 
though undoubtedly Indo-Hellenic in style, is not the work of the 
Gandhara school. It will bo discussed in the next following section. 

The ruins of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, north-east of Peshawar, 
wore discovered by Sir A. Cunningham in 1848, but he # did not publish 
any account of his discovery till many years later. 

The first published account of the Gandhara sculptures is that 
written by the late Sir E. C. Bayley, who printed iff the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1852 an account, illustrated by 

* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. Ill, p. 3(52, 1*1. XXVI, fig. 1 • 
Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 261 (K. 1). The sculpture is circnlar, 15£ inches 
in diameter, and represents the seated meditating Buddha with flames proceeding 
from his shouldeft, and surrouuded by subordinate figures. It was discovered in 
November, 1833, in ruins two miles south-east of the city of Kabul, onclosed in a 
largo and beautifully roofed square masonry cell, “handsomely gilt, and coloured 
by lapis lazuli, which is found in considerable quantities in the mines of Badnkshan, 
twelve days’ journey from Kabul.” Lapis lazuli has also been found on the site of 
Taxiln, and at Baoti Find in the Rawalpindi District. (Cunningham, Archa:ol. Rep., 
Vol. II, pp. 117, 141). 
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the roughest possible sketches, of some remarkable sculptures found 
at Jamalgaplri. The works, thus imperfectly illustrated, were subse- 
quently brought to England, and exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where 
they were destroyed by the disastrous fire which also consumed Major 
Gill’s copies of the paintings on the walls* and ceilings of the Ajan^a 
caves. 

Prinsep’s and Bayley’s description of the works of Indo-Greek 
sculptors failed to attract general attention, probably owing to the 
extreme rudeness of the illustrative plates. Dr. Leitner, who brought to 
Europe in 1870 a considerable collection of works of art, to which be 
gave the name of Grroco- Buddhist, is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to interest the learned world in the existence of a school of Indo- 
Hellenio architecture and sculpture. 

Though the Greek influence on the style of the works exhibited by 
Dr. Leitner, and on the many similar objects since discovered, is now 
universally admitted, it is remarkable that, so late as the year 1875, at 
least one writer of repute denied its existence. 

“ It haB become a fashion recently,” wrote the late Mr. W. Vaux, 
F. R. S., “ to extend a Greek influence to districts east of Bactria, for 
which I venture to think there is really but little evidence. Thus, we 
are told that certain Buddhistic figures, chiefly in slate, procured by 
Dr. Leitner and others to the north-east of Peshawar, exhibit on them 
manifest traces of Greek art. I am sorry to say that I cannot perceive 
anything of the kind.”* 

The Greek influence on the Gandhara sculptures, which Mr. Vaux 
could not perceive, is so obvious to other critics, that a formal refutation 
of his ill-founded scepticism would now be superfluous. Professor Cur- 
#us has rightly observed that the discoveries of Dr. Leitner, Sir A. 
Cunningham, and other explorers in the Kabul valley, “ open a new 
page in the history of Greek arfc.”+ 

The new page thus opened has as yet been little read, and I ven- 
ture to hope that «the following description of a few of the most note- 
worthy examples of Indo-Hellenic art, and discussion of the sources 
from which it was derived, may attract both classical and Oriental 
scholars to the further exploration of a field hitherto very imperfectly 
worked, o 

The present section will be devoted to the description of some of 
the more remarkable and characteristic specimens of the work of the 

* Numismatic Chronicle, Vol XV, N. 8., p. 12, note. 

t Abhandlwng iiber die Oriechische JTimtrt, as quoted in Dr. Leitner*s Catalogue. 
I believe the paper was published in the Archoeologische Zeitung for 1875, but 1 
have not soon it. 
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very prolific sculptors belonging to the G&ndhdra school. The chrono- 
logy and artistic relations of the school will be separately discussed in a 
subsequent section ; at present I shall refer only very briefly to these 
topics. 

The oldest known example of Indo-Hellenic sculpture in the Panjab 
probably is the statuette in purely Greek style of Pallas Athone, the 
original of which is in the Lahore Museum. Dr. Leitner has a good 
cast of this work in his museum at Woking, and Sir A. Cunningham 
possesses a photograph of it. It is shown in Plate VII. 

The attitude of the goddess is that represented on certain coins of 
Azes, which show her helmeted, standing, facing front, crowning herself 
with her right hand, and holding in her left hand a spear obliquely 
across her body. The goddess of the coins carries a shield also on her 
left arm, but the statuette is imperfect, and the shield has been lost.* 

The close relation of this sculpture to the coins of Azes proves that 
it must be approximately contemporary with that prince, that is to say, 
that it dates from tho beginning of the Christian era, or possibly a few 
years earlier. It therefore belongs to the same period as do the Ionic 
pillars of tho Taxilan temples. The statuette is said to have been found 
somo where in the Yusuf zai country, but the exact locality where it was 
discovered does not seem to be known. 

I shall explain subsequently my reasons for thinking that this 
statuette of Pallas is a relic of Indo-Hellenic sculpture properly so called, 
as distinguished from tho Indo- Homan school to which all, or almost all, 
the other examples of Gilndhara art belong. 

Tho offigy of the virgin goddess of Athens cannot bo certainly 
connected with any Indian religious system, and we cannot say whether 
the statuette above described formed part of the decoration of a Bud- 
dhist temple or not. But in all probability it did, for every specimen 
of Indo-Hellenic sculpture from Gandkara, the find-spot of which is 
known, boloi/ged to a Buddhist building of one sort or another. 

Most of the sculptures are evidently Buddhist yi subject, but somo 
of them, notably the figures supposed to represent kings, deal with 
secular sutyects, though used to decorate edifices consecrated to the 
service of religion. 

* Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek Kings of Bactria and India , Plate 
XVIII, 4. Cunningham, in his Descriptive List (No. 21), observes, “ The lower right 
arm, which probably boro the segis with tho head of Medusa, has been lost.” This 
remark is evidently erroneous. The goddess on the coins carries, as might be 
expected, the shield on her left arm, and grasps the spear with her left hand. Her 
nght arm is raised, with the hand to her head, as for the purpose of crowning 
herself. 
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Dr. Leitner and Sir A. Cunningham both dohside^yth^t the most 
striking piece in the extensive collection at the LabpT^ Museum is the 
figure of a throned king, resting his left foot bn, a footeioql, and grasping 
a spear in his left hand. See Plate VIII. The upper p*rt of the body 
is naked, the head-dress is rich, and the squarely cut eyes are remarkably 
prominent. The work is in good preservation, the right arm alone being 
wanting. The king’s attitude is easy, his expression is dignified, and the 
outlines of his figure are boldly drawn. Small figures, which have been 
conjectured to represent conquered aborigines, are attached to the right 
and left. The identity of the attitude of the principal figure of this fine 
group with the attitude of the Indo-Scythian kings as shown on their 
coins naturally suggests that the sculpture represents one of £fese 
sovereigns. I do not know where the sculpture was found.* 

Sir A. Cunningham found at Jam&lga?hi fifteen or sixteen statues, 
some seated, and some standing, which he snppbses to be those of kings, 
and observes that “ these royal statues are known by their moustaches, 
and the numerous strings of gems worked into their head-dresses. The 
arrangement of the hair is different in each separate specimen, and, as 
the features also Vliffer, there seems little doubt that they are portrait 

statues.”f _ _ « tv 

In the case of one statue in the Lahore Museum, (No 6 of Descrip- 

ive List, and No. 63 of Dr. Leitner’s Catalogue), which Professor Cur- 
tins compares with the Greek ideal type of Apollo, the royal character 
of the person portrayed is unmistakeably indicated by the presence of 
the regal fillet, the ends of which float loosely behind his head, m the 
same way as they are shown on the coins of Greek princes both of 
Europe and Asia. v 

It is hardly possible that all these so-called royal statues can bo 
intended as ideal representations of Buddha as Prince Siddhartha, 
before he adopted the religious life, though some of them probably 
should be so interpreted. Mr. Fergusson suggested that they should bo 
regarded as images pf Buddhist saints, and the presence of the nimbus 
behind the head in many cases snppoits this suggestion. J; 

The presence or absence of moustaches proves nothing, for Buadho 
is frequently represented as wearing moustaches in the works of the 
Gdndh&ra school. If the images in question were portrait statues, as 
suggested- by Sir A Cunningham, they would probably be inscribed. 
It seems hardly credible that sculptors would execute numerous por- 
traits of Kanishka and other kings without taking the trouble of wdi- 

• Cunningham, Descriptive Lint, No. 2 s Leitner, OaU)logw, No-78, 
t Cunningham, Archceol- Rep., Vol. V, pp. 197, 202. 

J History of Indian and Xastern Architecture, p. 179. 
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eating for whom the portraits were intended. I think it more likely 
that these so-called royal figures are not portraits of individuals, but 
that they are ideal representations, in some cases of kings, and in some 
cases of saints. 

The museums in London and Calcutta possess several examples of 
sculptures of this class. Two from the upper monastery at Nuttu are 
depicted in Major Cole’s heliogravure plates Nos. 24 and 25. The 
statue or statuette shown in the latter plate represents a man of dwarf- 
ish figure, standing, as if preaching, with a nimbus behind his head. 
The legs are thick and badly executed, and the work seems to mo to be 
of comparatively late date, probably subsequent to A. D. 300. This 
figure, in spite of the ornaments and moustaches, appears intended to 
represent a preaching saint rather than a king. 

The works above described were all, so far as is known, associated 
with Buddhist buildings, though in themselves not obviously Buddhist 
in subject. I shall now proceed to describe sculptures, the subjects of 
which are taken from the rich stores of Buddhist mythology. 

The birth-scene of Gautama, or Prince Siddhartha, who in aftor 
days won the honourable titlo of tlio Buddha, or the»Enligh toned, is a 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and recurs in their works almost 
as frequently as representations of the Nativity are mot with in Chris- 
tian art. 

Sir A. Cunningham, in the catalogue of sculptures excavated, 
chiefly at Jamalgarhi, under his supervision, enumerates four examples 
of this favourite subject, two of which are now in the Indian Museum, 
(0.1 and 2)* See Plato IX, fig. 1. Major Cole gives a plate of a 
tolerably well-preserved specimen discovered at the upper monastery of 
Nuttu during subsequent explorations in the Yusufzai country ,t 

According to Buddhist belief, Maya Devi, the Buddhist Madonna, 
was standing under a sdl tree, when she gave birth to the holy infant, 
who sprang /rom her right side, and was received in a golden net by 
Bralimd, attended by the devas, or angels. This legond appears to be, 
like the sculptures which express it, descended from a Greek original. 
Mr. Beal Ifas pointed out that, in several respects, it closely resembles 
the Greek myth of the birth of Apollo in Delos. J 

The details of the scene vary considerably in different sculptures, 
but the traditional grouping of the principal figures is never materially 
changed. The description of one specimen will, therefore, suffice for all. 

# Dr. Anderson’s Catalogue , Part I, pp. 199, 202. 

t Seven examples of sculptures of the nativity of Buddha preserved in the 
Lahore Museum are enumerated in Cunningham’s Descriptive List , which, as usual, 
gives no indication of the localities where they were discovered. 

X Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. G8. 

Q 
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• 

On the slab photographed by Major Cole (Plate 11) Maya is shown, 
standing, facing the spectator, with her head slightly inclined, and the 
weight of her body thrown on the right foot. Her left leg is crossed in 
front, with the toes resting lightly on the ground. In her right hand 
she grasps a branch of the over- shadowing tree, and her left arm is 
thrown round the neck of her half-sister Prajapati, who supports her. 
The figure of the sister is turned in a singularly awkward posture, so as 
to show most of her back.* The infant Buddha, springing with out- 
stretched arms from his mother’s side, is recognizable, though much 
mutilated ; the figure of Brahma is almost completely destroyed. The 
other attendants, who are introduced in sorao examples, aro here want- 
ing. A harp in the upper corner of the composition indicates the 
heavenly music which heralded the advent of him whose mission it was 
to still the discords of millions of human hearts. 

In this work the pose of Maya is tolerably graceful, her figure is free 
from the usual Indian exaggeration, and her expression, in conformity 
with the belief that the Buddha cost his mother none of the pangs of 
travail, is perfectly calm. Her hair is richly braided, and arranged in 
the form of a crotfn or tiara. 

A very finely executed statuette of Maya Devi, standing alone, which 
was obtained at the same monastery, ( Cole , Flats 15, figure 2), shows her 
in nearly the same attitude as in the birth scone, holding above her head 
the branch of a conventional tree, more or less resembling a palm. 

The drapery of this figure is specially elegant. The principal gar- 
ment is a tunic ( chiton ) reaching to the knees, and confined at the 
waist, by a rich girdle of four strings, adorned with clasp and vine-leaf 
pendant. A scarf is thrown lightly over the shoulders, and the legs arc 
clad in loosely fitting trousers of thin material The dress of Maya in 
the nativity group is simpler, and consists of an inner tunic or vest-, and 
a robe wound gracefully round the body, and looped up at the waist. 

Single figures like that above described are not uncommon. The 
slight variations in different examples indicate that they were arranged 
in pairs. t 

Religious artists found in the deathbed of Buddha a subject scarce- 
ly less fascinating than the scene of his birth. { 

* Seo pout, for a parallel from tho Catacombs. ^ 

f So, at Cavo XX, Ajantd. “ Cave XX is a small Vihara with two pillars and 
two pilasters in front of tho verandah. Ono pillar is broken, but on each sido of 
tho capitals there is a pretty statuette of a female undor a canopy of foliage.” 
(Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha RocJc-Templea of Ajanfd , being No. 9, Archmol . Survey 
of W. India, Bombay, 1879). This valuable book is out of print. 

X Tho Descriptive TAst mentions only one example of this subject in the Lahore 
Museum, but tho collection there probably includes other specimens. Tho Indian 
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According to the Buddhist scriptures, he passed away at tlio age oF 
eighty, surrounded by his chief disciples, shaded by the sal trees in a 
grove at a place called Kusinagara, which lias been fully identified as 
the modern Kasia in the Gorakhpur District of the North-Western 
Provinces.* 

All representations of tho scene agree in showing tho master lying 
on his right side, in a posturo of perfect repose, with his head resting on 
his hand. The number of attendants varies in different sculptures. 
Plates Nos. 16 and 2*2 of Major Cole’s volume give illustrations of 
two well-preserved reliefs, obtained respectively at the upper and lower 
monasteries of Nuttu, which vividly depict the peaceful departure of tho 
great teacher from this troublous world. 

The work from the upper monastery (Plate 16) is a sculptured 
panel bounded by two good examples of tho Indo-Corinthian pilaster. 

The dying master, fully robed, reclines on a low bedstead furnished 
with mattress and pillow, by the side of which a tripod is placed, sup- 
porting a vessel of cool water. A figure, identified as Devadatta, the 
malignant cousin, who had pursued Buddha throughout his life with 
unrelenting hostility, stands at the head of the coucl^, with ati evil ex- 
pression of satisfied malice. + 

A form, apparently that of a female, with her back to the spectator, 
sits crouching on tho ground, and six mourning attendants in various 
attitudes complete the group. Above tho whole hang the boughs of tho 
sal tree, the forest king which witnessed alike the advent and departure 
of tho teacher. 

Tho work from tho lower Nuttu monastery, reproduced in Plato 
No. 22, represents the same scene, though with considerable variation 
in the treatment of details. In this group tho total number of 
figures is increased to thirteen, the most remarkable addition being that 
of a shaven-headed monk, crawling on hands and feet, and being pulled 
from under tho bed by auother monk, wbo has grasped him by the wrist. 

Museum, Calcutta, contains at least one ( 0 . 27). In later Buddhist art, as seen at 
Kasia and elsowhero, the subjoct was frequently treated. The death -bed scene 
has often bfeen incorroctly referred to as tho Nirvana of Buddha, but tho term 
parimrvana may bo correctly applied to it. 

# Cunningham, Arduvol. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 7G — 85 ; XV LIT, p. 55. 
t The fignre i^hat of a man holding a dumb-bell-shaped object, like a club or 
conventional thunderbolt, and this liguro in other reliofs, for example, in that re- 
presenting tho scene of tho olophant doing homage, must certainly be identified as 
Devadatta. But the appearance of Devadatta at tho death-bed of Buddlia appears 
to bo inconsistent with tho legend referred to in Fa-hian’s Travels, which relatos 
that Dovadatta attempted to poison Gautama, and having failed to accomplish the 
crime, “ went down to hell.” 
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Both the compositions above described are admirably balancod, and 
the attitudes and expressions of all the persons concerned aro rendered 
with vigour and truth to nature. The drapery, as usual, is Greek, or 
Gricco- Roman, in style. 

The design of theso death-bed scones is certainly an importation 
from tho west. Tho recumbent figure on tho bed surrounded by morn- 
ing attendants is clearly copied from Greek banqueting reliefs of a 
sepulchral character, as imitated on Roman sarcophagi. A sculpture in 
the Towneloy collection in the British Museum bears a very close re- 
semblance to tho reliefs from the Nuttu manastery above described * 
I have no doubt that tho Gandhara sculptures were copied from Grieco- 

Roman, and not pure Greek, models. . . 

Tho figuro of tho founder of their religion was tho decorative ele- 
ment most largely used by the Buddhist artists in all their works, with 
the exception of the earliest buildings in Bihar, Central, and Western 
India, wliero symbols occupy the place afterwards taken by images. In 
the countries on tho north-west frontier of India, the imago oi the per- 
sonal Buddha had becomo an object of worship at least as early as tho 
latter part of the first century A. D., when it was stamped on coins of 


There is, therefore, no reason to be surprised at the fact that 
hundreds of sculptures from Gandhara, in various sizes, represent the 
seated or standing Buddha, posed in one or other of the conventional 

attitudes (Wm), either buried in meditation, or engaged in exhorta- 
tion. Such figures aro often executed in large numbers ou the face of a 
gino'le slab. Multitudes of specimens present the founder of Buddhism 
engaged with other persons in one or other incident of his ministry or 

the p ^ ep d a e r ^° n c ;° r r ^ iefj found at thc village of Mohammad Nari, and 
reproduced in 'the first plate of Major Cole’s book, is a good illustration 
of the oft-repeated figure of the teaching Buddha, who is here shown 
seated cross -lcggecj, on an open lotus-flower, with h.s feet draped in a 
gracefully disposed robe. His right shoulder is bare, and Ins hair is 
arranged in formal conventional curls, a style which in later times be- 
came Hie only orthodox arrangement for the hair both of Buddhist an 


Jain statues. 


. Engravings from the ancient marlles in the British Museum Fart W [ ; 

5, Loin. 1826). In this work tho Towneloy relict is "od«is being 
man origin, bat it may bo Greek. Prof. Gardner informs mo that the Greek 
of this class are referred to tho period extending from . . d Jndih 

t Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactna an 
pp. 130, 133, 175, PI. XXVI, 8 i XXVII, 2 i XXXII, U. 
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The central image of the composition, the lotus-throned Buddha, 
occupies a niche formed by a dentil led cornice resting on Indo-Persian 
pillars. The rest of the slab is occupied by a profusion of “ Buddhist 
railings ” and other architectural details, as well as by a multitude of 
small human figures, which it would be tedious to describe at length. 

The baro right shoulder and formal hair might be supposed to 
suggest a late date, but the stylo of the architectural ornaments and 
the fine execution of the work indicate, in my judgment, that it should 
be referred to the first half of tho third century A. D. I have already 
noted that this slab is adorned with Indo- Corinthian pilasters as well 
as Indo-Persian pillars. 

One of the most elegant images of the standing, .preaching Buddha 
is tho small statuette from the Mian Khan monastery depicted in figure 
3 of Major Colo’s Plato 27. The expression of tho face ^s sweet and * 
calm, and the drapery is rendered in the best style. Both shoulders 
arc covered, and the hair, coiled in a top-knot, is artistically and truth- 
fully sculptured. This work seems to me to be of earlier date than the 
Mohammad Nari specimen, and is probably not later than A. D. 200. 

The fine sculpturo from tho upper monastery at Kuttu (Cole, Plato 
12) shows Buddha, wearing moustaches, and with both shoulders 
covered, seated cross-legged on a low stool under a sal tree, addressing 
a company of adoring disciples of both sexes. 

The balanced grouping of this composition is as skilful as that of 
the death-bed scenes. 

The threo sculptures above described bolong to the best period of 
the Gandhara school of art. 

A statuotto of the seated Buddha, about 13 inches in height, exe- 
cuted in blue slate, is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2, and is an example of tho 
school in its decadence. A similar statuette was obtained at Ilamgat,* 
and is fairly good work, though not of the best stylo. * 

Another statuette of the seated Buddha, found at Shall ki dheri, 
the ancient Taxila by Mr. L. White King, seems to be of comparatively 
late date, having a Hindu, rather than a Buddhist appearance. 

• 

* Tho groat fortress of Ranfgat, (also known by tho names of Nogram, or 
Navagram, and Bagram), is situated sixteon miles north of Ohind, and just beyond 
tho British frojjJjier. Tribal feuds render tho place difficult of access, and, when 
Mr. King visitod it, ho required tho protection of a strong escort. Tho ruins have, 
consequently, never been thoroughly explored. Sir A. Cunningham gives weighty 
roasons for identifying tho site with Aornos, tho stronghold which resisted 
Alexander. The surface of tho various courtyards is covered with fragments of 
“statues of all sizes, and in all positions.’* (Archaol Rep., Vol. II, pp. 96 — 111; 

V, p. 66), Major Cole in his Second Report notes the existence of seven topes or 
stupas within the limits of the fortress, and gives a rough plan on a very small scale. 
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Tho foregoing descriptions prove that during the most flourishing 
period of Gandhara art, which I assign to the years between A. D. 200 
and 350, the conventional representation of Buddha had not been finally 
determined, and that it was legitimate to make his image either with 
or without moustaches, and with the right shoulder either bare or 
draped. The figure of Buddha on tho Arnaravati slab No. 11 exhibited 
on the British Museum staircase has both shoulders draped, but in 
Buddhist art, as a rule, the founder of tho religion is represented with 
the right shoulder uncovered, and without moustaches. 

It has also been shown that the artists of Gandhara were at liberty 
to givo Buddha either the formally curled hair, which in later times» 
became an indispensable attribute, or to carve his hair artistically in 
accordance with nature. 

The trpatment of the hair both of Bnddha and other personages in 
most of the good sculptures from Gandhara is so artistic, and so far 
superior to the feeble conventionalism of ordinary Indian art, that it may 
be well to dwell on tho subject for a moment. 

I agree with Dr. Anderson, in the opinion expressed by him that 
the woolly hair lil^ that of a negro, arranged in stiff, formal, littlo curls 
which is characteristic of the Jain images executed in the tenth and 
subsequent centuries, and of many Buddhist statues of earlier date, does 
not indicate, as has been supposed, any racial peculiarity of the Jain 
and Buddhist saints, but is purely conventional. 

Dr. Anderson suggests that this modo of representing tho hair is 
merely an archaistic survival, and that “ tho hair of tho Blessed Ono 
having once been carved in this depraved fashion, it was slavishly 
followed after, with a few exceptions, among which were tho sculptors 
of Gandhara.”* 

Tho exact origin of this archaistic treatment of the hair does not 
at present appear' to bo traceable, but, whether it be over discovered or 
not, it is probable that tho explanation suggested above, is, in general 
terms, the correct one, and that thore is • no occasion for holding with 
Mr. Fergusson, that “ it has ever been one of the puzzles of Buddhism 
that the founder of the religion should always Have been represented in 
sculpture with woolly hair like that of a negro. ”f 

As a matter of fact he is not always so represented, nor is tho 
woolly hair peculiar to liis images. The puzzle, if it bo a^puzzle, is one 
in tho history of art, not in the history of religion. 

The archaic ‘ wiry ’ style of representing the hair was maintained 

* Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 259, Cf. ibid,, p. 175; and Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. IX, p. 116. 

f Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 135. 
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by Greek artists in bronze longer than in marble,* and this observa- 
tion may possibly serve as the explanation of the woolly-haired Buddhas, 
which may bo conjectured to have been derived from a bronzo prototype. 

I cannot venture on trying tho patience of my readers by describing 
even a few of the many friezes and panels which vividly present inci- 
dents of Buddha’s life and preaching, such as his visits to ascetics and 
Naga kings, and his miraculous escapes from tho snares laid by Deva- 
datta. The compositions are like most Roman work, generally crowded 
with figures, which it would be tedious to dcscribo in detail. Good 
illustrations of several are given in Major Colo’s Plates. 

A blue slate panel, about 13 inches in height, representing in high 
relief a chaitya front filled with small figures of Buddha and worship- 
pers, tho original of which is in the Lahore Museum, a cast being in 
Calcutta, is reproduced in Plate IX, fig. 3, and is a fair oxample of a 
very numerous class of works. 

The sculptors of Gandhara were not restricted in their choice of 
religious subjects to the birth, death, meditation, miracles, and preach- 
ing of Gautama. 

At the timo when they flourished, Buddhist literature had attained 
vast dimensions, and offered, in the collections of JdtaJcas , or Birth- 
stories relating to tho adventures of tho Buddha in his previous births, 
an inexhaustible treasury of subjects for the art of the painter and tho 
sculptor. 

That subjects of this clnss frequently formed the theme of tho 
Gneco- Buddhist artists can be perceived from the mutilated extant 
fragments of their compositions, though tho brittleness of the stone in 
which their works were generally oxccuted is such that few of the in- 
numerable friezes which decorated tho buildings of Gandhara have been 
preserved in a condition sufficiently perfect to permit of their story 
being clearly read. 

The best preserved connected series of story-telling sculptures is 
that which adorned the risers of the sixteen steps leading to the central 
stupa of the monastery at Jamalgarhi, excavated by Lieut. Crompton 
and Sir A? Cunningham .t 

* Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 351. 

t LieutonanyCrompton’s report has not, so far as I am aware, been printed in 
full. Its substance is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, p. 143. The friezos 
of the risers are the only sculptures found in their original position at Jamalgarhi. 
All the others had been thrown down, and “ in many casos large and heavy frag- 
ments of tho samo sculpture wore found far apart.” Licnt. Crompton hence con- 
cluded that tho buildings had been “destroyed by design, and not by natuiai 
decay.” Sir A. Cunningham’s catalogue of tho sculptures of the risers arranged in 
tho order of the steps is given in Archccol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 1-99. 
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These reliefs excited the warm admiration of Mr, Fergusson, and 
aro certainly deserving of high praise.* Unfortunately they are far 
from complete. The surviving portions, however, aro of considerable 
extent, and are available for study in Cases 1 — 3 of the Asiatic Saloon in 
the British Museum. The arrangement in the museum is arbitrary, and 
determined rather by the dimensions of the cases than by the order of 
the steps, or the subject of the sculptures. 

When first discovered the series was more nearly perfect, and the 
discoverer was able to recognize two Jdtalcas or Birth- stories, the Wes- 
santara and the Sdma. 

The latter may be read pretty clearly from the remains in the British 
Museum (Cases 1*— 3, tier No. 4). The recognizable scones are briefly 
described by Sir A. Cunningham as follows : — ■ 

“ 1. — Tlio young lad, son of blind parents, filling a vessel with water 
from a lake frequented by deer. 

2. — The youth, shot accidentally by the Raja of Benares, who aimed 
at the deer, is lying on the ground with an arrow sticking in his side. 

3. — The Raja in a pensive attitude, his head resting on his hand, 
promises to take 6are of the lad’s parents. 

4. — The Raja presents a vessel of water to the blind parents. 

5. — The Raja leads the two blind people by the hand to the spot 
whero their child’s body is lying. 

6. — The youth restored to life.” 

This story occupied the eighth step of the staircase. The Wes- 
santara Jdtaka , which adorned the fourth step, is exhibited on the fifth 
tier from the top of the British Museum arrangement. 

The extremely small scale of these sculptures, which are only about 
eight inches high, interferes with the correct proportional rendering of 
the several parts. The trees, for instanco, are altogether out of scale. 
But, when allowance is made for this defect, which is unavoidable in the 
execution of complicated designs crowded into a space so limited, these 
reliefs may rightly* be held to deservo much praise for their vigour of 
execution, and for their realistic fidelity to nature. 

An exhaustive description of the various scenes and multitudinous 
figures in the alti-relievi of the Jamalgarhi staircase would task too 
severely the patience of the most conscientious reader, but a brief dis- 
cussion of somo of their more interesting features may* not be unwel- 
come. 

Tho uppermost tier in the museum arrangement comprises ten 
small panels, divided one from tho other by broad Corinthian pilasters. 


History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 173. 
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Six of those panels, (from the third step of the staircase), aro 
occupied by female busts with the arms raised, and having acanthus 
leaves extended like wings from the waist on each side. These little 
figures at once remind the spectator of the angels with which ho is 
familiar in Christian art. It is quite possible that the sculptors of 
Gandhara may have picked up some hints from artists connected with 
the churches of Asia Minor and Syria, and I have a suspicion that they 
did so, though I cannot offer any decisive proof of the supposed fact. I 
have no doubt that a real connection exists between early Christian art 
and the Gandhara school. The four remaining panels (from the fif- 
teenth step) contain each a grotesque bust terminating in two scaly 
tails. 

Above these panels nine remarkable Atlantean statuettes are ex- 
hibited, which form, apparently, part of a set of twenty-three obtained 
at Jamalgarhi by Sir A. Cunningham. He supposes that they “filled 
the spaces between the largo dentils which supported the heavy mould- 
ings of the stupas or, as lie elsewhere expresses himself, that “ they 
were arranged in rows to support the lowermost moulding of a building. 
The figures were generally separated by pilasters. “f ' 

Numbers of similar figures have been found. Most commonly they 
are about eight inches high, but they vary in height from four to 
eighteen inches. J 

The British Museum specimens range in height from about soven to 
nine inches. All the figures are in a sitting posture, though the attitude 
varies. Ono figure crouches like Atlas, as if oppressed under the burden 
of a heavy load, while the attitudes of the others seem to express repose 
rather than the endurance of crushing pressure. Some of the faces are 
beardod, and sorao are not. The facial expression is freely varied, and 
rendered with great spirit and vigour. The muscles of the chest and 
abdomen are .fully and truthfully displayed, with a tendency to exag- 
geration, and a pair of expanded wings is attached to the shoulders of 
each statuette. * 

A group of wrestlers ( G . 82 Calcutta ), and a composition (G. 89 
Calcutta ), Catalogued by Sir A. Cunningham as “ JJcraklcs fighting 
with a snake legged giant,” both of which were found at Jamalgarhi, 
are executed in the same style. The latter work (Plate IX, fig. 4) is 

* Archceol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 198. 

t Descriptive List, p. 2. 

X Descriptive List , and Indian Antiquary , Vol. ITT, p. 144 Sixteen statuettes 
of this class are in tho Calcutta Museum ( 0 . 81 and 83). A feeble terracotta imitn- 
tion of the dosign has been found far away eastward in the Bogra (Bagraha) District 
of Lowor Bengal. (Mn. f 1, in Anderson’s Catalogue). 

R 
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thus described by Dr. Anderson in his Catalogue (Part T, p. 24-0) : — 
“A triangular fragment, with two figures in relief, one lying on the 
ground with its back towards the spectator, the upper portion being 
the body of a human being, but the legs terminate from the hips 
downward in two snake-like coils ; the other figure, which is quite 
nude, has grasped the end of the left coil with his right hand, while 
with his left hand he has seized the head of the monster, which swings 
a heavy club to destroy his foe.” 

I think that it is impossible to doubt that the group last described 
is a Buddhist adaptation of the Greek myth of tho Gigantomacliia, the 
battle of tho gods and giants, which continued for centuries to be a 
favourite subject * of Greek and Homan sculptors and gem-engravers. 
In Greek and Homan art the giants are represented as winged, and 
snake-legged, and their figures are generally characterized by exag- 
gerated development of the muscles. 

No Indian example appears to reproduce exactly the conventional 
form of tho Greek giant, but tho characteristics of that form are all 
found in the Jamalgarhi carvings, though not all combined in a single 
figure. * 

The action of the group which Sir A. Cunningham rather rashly 
entitles “ Herakles fighting with a snake-legged giant” is obviously 
the same as that of the Greek representations of the Gigantomacliia, 
and tho very peculiar conception of the snake-legged giant cannot have 
been independently invented by the Jamalgarhi sculptors. In this case 
the wings seem to bo wanting, but the Atlantean statuettes, which have 
not tho snake legs, are fitted with wings, and display tho exaggerated 
muscular development of the pattern Greek giant. Tho little figures 
with tails, from the fifteenth stop, appear related rather to the Tritors 
than the Giants. Their tails seem to be intended rather for those of 
fishes than to represent snakes. 

The Gigantomacliia was so frequently tho subject of Greek and 
Roman works of art that it is impossible to name tho precise channel 
by which a knowledge of it reached India. One of the finest examples 
of tho treatment of tho subject is tho principal friezo of tho great altar 
of Pergamon, tho giants of which are winged, snake-legged, and pro- 
vided with enormously developed muscles.* It is quite possible that 
the fame of this great composition may have spread through Asia, and 
stimulated the imitative faculties of a host of minor artists, including 
those of Gandhara, but tho Gigantomacliia was such a hackneyed sub- 
ject that we cannot venture to name any particular example of its 

# Casts of tho Pergarnene frieze are at South Kensington. Engravings of it 
will be found in many recent books, e. g. Perry’s History of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. 
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treatment as tlie model of the miniature, and comparatively feeble, 
adaptations of it by the Indian sculptors. The influence of Homo on 
the sculptures at Jamalgarhi, and the other works of tho Gandhara 
school, belonging to the same period, is so strongly marked that the 
most probable conclusion is that the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the artistic uso of the Gigantomachia from Roman copies of Greek 
works. 

I strongly suspect that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks the 
giants themselves as well as the sculptured representations of their 
battles. The Asuras of Hindu post-Vedic mythology are described as 
fierce demons, enemies of tho gods, and correspond closely with the 
Greek giants. Recent research has proved, or at l$ast rendered pro- 
bable, tho existence of so much Greek, and even Christian, influence on 
the development of Hindu mythology that tho borrowing df tho con- 
ception of giants, enemies of the gods, offers no improbability. 

Whether the Ruddhist sculptors of the Kabul valley intended their 
snake-legged or winged monsters to be images of Asuras, or merely 
used them as conventional imitative decoration I cauuot undertake to 
determine. 

A group, frequently recurring in Gandhara art, of which four ex- 
amples have been photographed by Major Colo (Plates 1, 2, 4, and 17), 
and one is in the Woking Museum, can be demonstrated to be an adap- 
tation of a famous composition by a known Greek artist. Another of 
the ultimate Greek sources from which the sculptors of Gandhara 
derived their inspiration is thus determined with certainty. I shall dis- 
cuss this case with some fulness of detail. 

The group referred to represents a plump young woman, fully 
draped, standing, held in the grasp of an caglo with expanded wings, 
and is reasonably conjectured to represent the translation to heaven of 
Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha, in order that she might bo born 
again, as related in tho Buddhist scriptures. However this may be, it is 
quite impossible to doubt the correctness of Sir A. Cifnningham s opinion, 
as quoted Jby Major Cole, that the composition in question is an 
adaptation of the Rape of Ganymede, a favourite subject of the later 
Creek artists, and of their Roman imitators. 

Tho bronze work on this theme by Leochares (B. C. 372-330) was 
considered a masterpiece of that famous artist of tho later Attic school, 
and was praised with enthusiasm by Pliny. 

The original has unfortunately perished, but several copies or 
imitations of it, belonging to various periods, some executed in marble, 
and some engraved on gems, are extant, and have been figured iu many 
woll-known works on the history of art. 
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One of the marble copies is in the .British Museum, another is at 
Thessalonica, a third at Venice, and a fourth, the finest of all, is pre- 
served in the Masco Pio Clementino at the Vatican.* 

In this composition, which most nearly corresponds with Pliny’s 
description of the original, the eagle is represented as supported by the 
trunk of a tree behind it, with its wings expanded, and neck strotched 
upwards, and grasping firmly, though tenderly, in its talons tho beauti- 
ful youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch tho receding earth. 
The robe of Ganymede is dexterously disposed behind his back so as to 
protoct his body from the sharp claws of the great bird, and yet to 
exhibit the full beauty of the nude figure. A dog, seated below, howls 
piteously for his departing master. 

Critics point out that the addition of the dog to this group, and the 
insertion of the tree, are not only in accordance with the myth as re- 
lated by Virgil, f but are of artistic importance as an aid to the imagi- 
nation by rendering more perceptible the soaring movement of the 
principal figures, and thus minimizing tho objections to a plastic pre- 
sentation of a pictorial subject. 

The Buddhist adaptations omit the dog, 'and in this respect agree' 
with the groups preserved at Venice, Thessalonica, and in tho British 
Museum, but, in the pose of tho eagle, and tho introduction of the trunk 
of the treo, they resemble the Vatican group more closely than any other. 

Three of the examples of these adaptations figured by Major Cole 
(Plates 2, 3, and 4) were found in the ruins at Sanghao. His fourth 
example (Plate 17) was obtained at the upper monastery of Nuttu, 
which is situated close to Sanghao. The Sanghao specimens figured in 
Plates 3 and 4 are duplicates, whereas tho Nuttu specimen agrees with 
the Sanghao sculpture illustrated in Plato 2.J 

# Ovorbeck ( Mythologie der Kunst ) has pointed out that the extant Rapo of 
Ganymodo groups fall into two distinct classes. The first represents the englo as 
the messenger of Zens; tho 'second presents tho god himself transformed into tho 
shape of an eagle. Thff Vatican group is the best example of the first and earlier, 
tho Venetian sculpture is the best example of the second and later typo. Engravings 
of the Vatican group will be found in Visconti’s Museo Pio- Clementino, Vol. Ill, p. 
149, and in tho historios of scnlpturo by Winckelmann, Lubke, and Perry. A figure 
of tho Venetian specimen is givon in Zanetti’s work on San Marco. The Thos- 
paloniean group is described and engraved in Stuart’s Athene, III, ch. 9, PI. II and 
IX. The Indian adaptations seem to combine tho characteristics of both typos. 

t “ Pucr .... quern proopes ab Ida 

Snblimem pedibus rapuit Jovis armigor uncis ; 

Lougoovi palmas noquidquam ad sidera tondunt 

Custodes, sawitque canum latratns in auras.” (iEneid, V, 252-257). 

1 Major Colo says that Sir A. Cunningham found an example of the woman 
and eagle subject in a knob or plume of a royal statue at JamalgHj-hi, which is now 
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Both the Buddhist variations show a general agreement with one 
another, though differing considerably in detail. The posture of Maya 
in the specimens figured in Plates 2 and 17 is singularly ungraceful and 
constrained. As some compensation for this defect her feet are so 
treated as to suggest the notion that she is really being lifted from the 
ground, and in this respect these examples are superior to the other 
two, which altogether fail to convey the idea of upward motion. In 
both varieties the female figure is fully draped. 

The substitution of a fat, round-checked, young Indian woman, 
swathed in heavy drapery, for the nude form of Ganymede instinct with 
the beauty of Greek youth, destroys all tho aesthetic value of the com- 
position, which is, in its Buddhist forms, devoid of life or elegance, and 
far inferior to the worst Graeco- Roman example. The conversion of a 
Greek theme to their own uses by the Gandhara sculptors is more 
readily demonstrated in the case of the Rape of Ganymede than in any 
othor, but, unfortunately for their reputation, they were less successful 
in dealing with this subject than almost any other which they attempted. 
Probably it would be correct to say that a purely ideal subject was bo- 
•youd their powers. 

A very curious panel in the Lahore Museum, of which a cast is 
exhibited at South Kensington, has been differently interpreted by Sir 
A. Cunningham and Dr. Leitner. 

The former describes it as a “ portion of a large sculpture, contain- 
ing eleven figures. The three lower ones arc soldiers armed with spears 
and shields ; but the rest, with their animal’s heads, large mouths, and 
sharp teeth, are probably intended for demons. As such they may have 
formed part of the army which Mara brought to frighten Buddha during 
his ascetic meditation under the Bodhi tree.” ( Descriptive List , 538.) 

The three soldiers in the lower compartment, marchiug one behind 
the other, arq certainly not Indian in style or equipment. They are 
Greek, not Roman warriors. Two of them carry long oval shields, the 
shield of the third differs in shape, having a rectangular body, and 
circular head, with narrow neck. Sir A. Cunningham’s conjecture as 
to the meaning of the composition fails to explain tho presenco of tlieso 
soldiers. 

Dr. Loitfaer, who has seen Buddhist masquerade processions in 
Ladakh, informs me that ho regards tho monstrous forms in tho upper 
part of the panel as intended to represent the masks of the Vices in a 

in the Calcutta Museum, but the Catalogue does not mention any such spocimcn. 
G. 40, a sculpturo ton inchos high, seems to doal with tho same subject, although 
Dr. Anderson docs not rooognizo it. So large an object can hardly have formed part 
ef a knob or pluino. 
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procession of Vices and Virtues, and that the soldiers may he inter- 
preted as the escort. In his Catalogue he gives a somewhat different 
explanation. 

Whatever ho the correct interpretation of this strange composition, 
it is certainly one of the best, and presumably among the earliest, 
works of the Gandhara school. All the figures are well executed, and 
the aged and monstrous heads in the upper compartment are carved 
with great cleverness and spirit. It probably, like the Athene, belongs 
to the pre- Roman period. 

Inasmuch as my object in this paper is not the publication of an 
exhaustive monograph on the Gandhara school of sculpture, but the 
presentation of a* general view of the modes of Grocco- Roman influence 
on India, though with special reference to the Gandhara sculptures, I 
shall not proceed further in the detailed description of works from the 
Kabul valley, which deal with subjects obviously belonging to the 
domain of Buddhist mythology. 

Certain decorative elements, which are not peculiar to the Gandhara 
school, hut also occur in the earlier sculptures at Bharhub and Buddha 
Gaya in the interior of India, are mythological, but not in themselves,* 
so far as appears, specially connected with Buddhist mythology. L 
allude to the hippooamps, centaurs, tritons, and various winged and 
other monsters, which are frequently met with. These forms, which 
are certainly of Graieo-Roman origin, so far as India is concerned, were 
probably used by the Buddhist artists for purely decorative purposes, 
without any definite symbolical meaning. Such monsters were common 
in Greek art, and are supposed especially to characterize the works of 
the followers of Seopas. 

The comic friezes in which boys aro shown pulling cattle by the 
tails, riding on lions, and disporting themselves in sundry fantastic ways, 
are obviously not Indian in design. Major Cole’s plate 26 illustrates a 
tolerably good specimen from the Mian Khan monastery of such a comic 
frieze, tho figures in* which aro boys mounted on lions. 

The direct model for these works was probably found in Roman art. 
Their ultimate .source is to bo traced to the Alexandrian compositions 
depicting the “ erotopaignia (love-sports, amatory poems) of tho Ana- 
creontic school, in which Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of 
wild animals and monsters, lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippooamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer.”* 

Among the remains of the Gandhara sculptor’s work an extra- 
ordinary abundance of detached human heads, chiefly executed in 
stucco, is met with. 

# Porry, History of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. G29. 
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Tbo cases in the British Museum contain a series of about forty 
such heads, varying from life-size to very small dimensions. Most of 
these were obtained in tho Peshawar District, and purchased in 1861 
through tho late Mr. Thomas.* They are as varied in character as in 
size, and comprise old and young, male and female, sorious and comic. 
Almost all are good, but I was particularly struck by tho head, fivo or 
six inches in height, of an aged, emaciated, and bearded man, and the 
very remarkable life-size head of a laughing youth, with large straight 
nose, big projecting ears, and a curl of hair on his forehead. 

Dr. Leitner has a considerable number of similar heads in his 
collection, and, as he observes, it is impossible not to notice the resem- 
blance between them and tho heads found in Cy^frus, specimens of 
which may bo seen in tho British, South Kensington, and Woking 
Museums. • 

The specimens from the Peshawar District, in tho Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, marked P 1 — 18, are similar, nnd some particularly good ex- 
amples of such heads, found in the Mian Khan monastery, are figured in 
Major Cole’s Plate 28. 

Two plaster heads of this class arc figured in plate IX, fig. 5, 
a and h . They are about each six inches in height. The head 
reproduced in fig. a is very Greek in feature, though Indian in orna- 
ment. The photograph, in cousccpience of foreshortening, does not do 
the face full justice. 

The great abundance of such detached stucco heads is probably to 
be explained, at least in part, by the following observation of Masson, 
who notes that at the village of Hidda, near Jalalabad in the upper 
Kabul valley, “idols in great numbers aro to be found. They are 
small, of one and the same kind, about six or eight inches in height, arid 
consist of a strong cast head fixed on a body of earth, whence the heads 
only can be 'brought away. They are seated and clothed in folds of 
drapery, and tho hair is woven into rows of curls. The bodies are 
sometimes painted with red lead, and rarely covered with leaf-gold ; 
they appear to have been interred in apartments, of which fragments 
are also found. ”f 

Suction IV. Hellenistic Sculpture in India Proper. 

An exhaustive examination of all the known remains of early 
Buddhist sculpture which exhibit traces, more or less distinct, of teach- 
ing derived from Greek sources would, I fear, be oxtreniely tedious, 

* Information kindly smppliod by A. Franks, Esq., F, K. S. 

f Anana Antiqua , p. 113. 
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and would certainly extend this paper far beyond the limits to which 
I desire to confine it. The Hellenistic influence on India Proper was 
slight, and no site in the interior of India contains the remains of a 
distinct, well-established Greek, or Graeco-Roman, school of art, such 
as existed in Gandhara. I shall, therefore, content myself with a mere 
passing reference to most of the Indian cases in which the marks of 
westorn art teaching have been detected, and shall describo in detail 
only a few specially interesting works. 

The honeysucklo ornament on the capitals of some of the monoliths 
of A6oka (B. C. 250) is the earliest example of a Greek form of decora- 
tion applied to Indian work. Mr. Fergusson has suggestod that Asoka 
borrowed this ornament direct from its Assyrian or Babylonian birth- 
place, and not from the Greeks,* * * § but, considering the fact that, oven 
in Asoka’s-time, Assyrian and Babylonian art belonged to a distant 
past, it seems much more natural to suppose that the Ionic honeysucklo 
ornament was introduced into India from the Greek kingdoms of Asia 
with which ASoka was in communication. 

I have already alluded to the tritons, hippocamps, and other marino 
monsters which formed part of the ordinary Greek decorative stock-in- 
trade, and passed into Indian art. 

The centaur, another characteristic Greek form, is found among 
the sculptures at Bharhut, dating from about B. 0. 150, and among 
those at Buddha Gaya, which are somewhat earlier.f 

Tho chariot of tho sun, in Indian mythology, is drawn by seven 
steeds. At Buddha Gaya in Bih&r, and again at Bhaja in the Bombay 
Presidency, we find it represented drawn by four steeds, as in Greek art.J 
Mr. Forgusson also draws attention to tho Greek look of “ the figure 
of tho spear-bearer” in the Bhaja cave temple.§ The same writer 
detects the presenco of a distinctly Greek element in the well-known 
sculptures of Amaravati on tho Krishna river, and such an element may 
certainly be traced in them, though its presence is not very obvious on 
casual inspcction.|| • 

* Cave Temples , p. 521. 

f For a full clcscriptive account of the sculptures at Bharhut, see Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s special work on the subject. Centaurs at Buddha Gaya and Bharlint are 
described in Anderson’s Catalogue , Part I, p. 129, where further references are 
givon. 

% For the Buddha Gaya sun chariot, soo Cunningham, Archceol. Rep., Vol. I IT, 
p. 97 ; Buddha Oayd by Rdjcndralal Mitra, Plato L ; Forgusson and Burgess, Care 
Temples , p. 521. For the Bhaja example of the same design see Archaiol Surrey 
of W. India , Vol. IV, p. 5, PI. VI. 

§ Cave Temples , p. 621, PI. XCVT, 5. 

|| See Tree a ad Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., pp. 106, 172, 
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The most distinct and conspicuous remains of Indo-Hollenic art 
in the interior of Tndia are those which have been discovered at the 
ancient city of Mathura, situated on the Jamuna about thirty-live miles 
from Agra. 

A group in sandstone, found at or near Mathura, was described 
and figured more than fifty years ago by James Prinsep as representing 
Silenus with his attendants, and a second corresponding, though not iden- 
tical, group has since been discovered by Mr. Growse in the neighbour- 
hood of the same city. 

The block first found is three feet broad, and three feet eight inches 
high, hollowed on the top into a shallow basin, perfectly smooth, and 
originally nearly circular, and is sculptured back and front with figures 
in high relief. 

“ In the front group the principal figure is a stout, half*naked man, * 
resting on a low scat, with wig or vine-crowncd brow, out-strctelied 
arms, which appear to bo supported by the figures, male and female, 
stauding one on each side. The dress of the female is certainly not 
Indian, and is almost as certainly Greek. * * * Prinsep agrees 

with Stacey in considering the principal figure to*be Silenus : — ‘His 
portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead, stamp 
the individual, while the drapery of his attendants pronounce them at 
least to be foreign to Tndia, whatever may bo thought of Silenus’ own 
costume, which is certainly highly orthodox and Brahmanical. If the 
sculptor were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his proportions 
and attitudes are good ; nay, superior to any specimen of pure Hindu 
sculpture we possess ; and, considering the object of the group, to sup- 
port a sacrificial vase (probably of the juice of the grape), it is excel- 
lent.’ ”* 

Prinsep Is account of the purpose of the block described by him, and 
his interpretation of the sculptures have both been disputed. I shall 
not enter into tho controversy on the subject, which may be read in^the 
works cited in the noto. Personally, I am of opinion, that the drunken 
man is an Indian adaptation of Silenus. • 

A third work, much in the same style, and still more obviously 

* Cunningham, Archceol Rep, Vol I, p. 2-13. Prinsep’s original account will 
ho found in Journal As. Soc. of liionjal, Vol. V, (1H3(>), pp 517, 5(>7, PI. XXXI. 
Tlu* sculpture described by Prinsep and its subsequently discovered companions aro 
discussed by Mr. drowse, and illustrated by good plates, in tho samo Jovrn.tl, Vol. 
XL1V, Part I (1875), p. 212, Pis XII, XTH, and aro further commented on by 
the same writer in Muthurd, a District Memoir See also Anderson s Cutefvyie, 
Part I, pp. 170 — 176. 
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Greek in subject and treatment, was discovered in 1882 by Sir A. 
Cunningham, also at Mathura, where it served an humble purpose as the 
side of a cattle-trough. This unique specimen now adorns the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Dr. Anderson’s careful, though rather awkwardly 
worded, description of it is as follows : — 

“ M. 17. — A figure of Hercules in alto-rilievo, 2 feet 5 inches 
high, strangling the Nemoan lion. The latter is represented standing 
erect on its bind foot, but grasped round the neck by the left arm of 
Hercules, who is pressing the neck against his shoulder. The right 
arm of the statuette is broken off, but, as the axilla is exposed, the arm 
had been represented raised and bent on itself at the elbow, so that 
the hand had been brought down close to the shoulder, blit hidden in 
the foliage behind the figuro, the tree being the same as occurs in tho 
Silenus group. The greater portion of the knotted club is seen behind 
tho right side of the figuro. The action, therefore, is not only that of 
strangling, but of clubbing the lion as well. The head of ITercnles 
lias been lost, and the front part also of the head of tho lion, lie 

Hercules) is represented as having worn the skin of an animal 
over his back, as ilie front limbs are tied before his chest in a loop- 
knot, the freo ends being tho paws. The beard of tho lion is indi- 
cated by parallel pendants, and, on the full rounded left cheek, there 
is a somewhat stellate figure with wavy arms, probably a rude Swas- 
tika. Tho fore-liinbs of the lion are raised to the front of its neck, 
grasping the left hand of Hercules, but they are very feebly executed. 
The general art characters of the figure are essentially Grecian, hut, 
in the attitude in which Hercules is placed towards the lion, ami 
tho consequent position of his right arm, it would be extremely difficult 
to deal any but the most focble blow. Although I here is considerable 
anatomical accnracy iii delineating tlio position of tho various muscles 
brought into play in Hercules, the lion is devoid of action and badly 
shaped.’’* 

These Mathura sculptures have very little in common with those 
of Gandhara, and seeni to bo the work of a different school. They have 
not the itv.man impress which is so plainly stamped on the art of Gau- 
dhara, and are apparently tho result of Greek teaching convoyed through 
other than Roman channels. It is difficult to fix their date with pre- 
cision. It cannot well bo later than A. D. 300, and the stylo is not 
good enough to justify the suggestion of a very early date. Perhaps 
A. I). 20) may bo taken as an approximate date for these works, but at 
present their chronological position cannot be definitely determined. 


* Catalogue, Part I, p. 190. 
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They are by no means, in my opinion, equal in merit to tho best of tho 
Gfindhara Indo-Romau sculptures, which I assign to the third cen- 
tury A. D. 

Tho Mathura group of Hernkles and the lion may bo contrasted 
with the widely different representation of the samo subject recently 
found fit Quetta in Baluchistan. A much corroded copper or bronze 
statuette, two and a quarter feet high, discovered at that place, shows 
the hero standing, and holding undei his left arm either the skin or 
dead body of tho slain lion, tho right arm being wanting.* This work, 
to judge from tho published plate, has an archaic look, and bears a 
curiously close resemblance to the colossal figure found at Khorsabad 
in Assyria, fancifully named Nimrod by Bonomi, jind designated tho 
Assyrian Hercules by other writers. “ Tie is represented strangling a 
young lion, which ho presses against his chest with his left* arm, while 
he is clutching in his hand tho fore-paw of the animal, which seems 
convulsed in tho agony of his grasp. In his right hand he holds an 
instrument which we infer to be analogous to the boomerang of the 
Australians,” etc.f 

T cannot venture to assign oven an approximate date for tho Quetta 
statuette, and can only say that it is certainly an early work. 


Section V. The Ciironolooy and Affinities of the Gandhara or 
Peshawar School of Sculpture. 

It is impossible to determine the affinities of a school of art until 
its chronological position is known at least with approximate accuracy. 
Apparent resemblances between tho works of different schools are apt 
to be delusive and misleading unless checked by chronological dates inde- 
pendent of the idiosyncrasies of the critic. On tho other hand, the stylo 
of tho works of art, tho date of which is in question, is in itself, when 
used with due caution, an essential element for the determination of the 
chronology, if conclusive external proof is not forthcoming. In the case 
of the Gandhara school its chronology and affinities are both still to a 
large extent undetermined. I shall quoto subsequently the divergent 
judgments of tho principal authorities on tho subject. For tho present 
I shall confine myself to tho examination of tho external evidence for 
the chronology of the Gandhara sculptures. This evidonco falls chiefly 
under three heads, namely, (1) Epigraphic, (2) Numismatic, and (3) tho 
records of the Chinese pilgrims. The pilgrims’ testimony, supplemented 

* Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LVI, p. 163, PI X. 
t Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces, 2nd ed., p. 103, Plate X. 
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by scanty historical data from Indian sources, will be more conveniently 
dealt with in connection with the internal evidence derived from style. 
The other two heads may here be considered. 

The epigraph ic material in the Gandhara region is unfortunately 
meagre in quantity, and the littlo that exists gives but a small amount 
of information. 

The local inscriptions, known in 1 875, are enumerated by Sir A. 
Cunningham,* and comprise the following records, namely, from 

(1.) Jaraalgaphi. (a) Certain mason’s marks ; 

(} 3 ) The Indian names of a weekday and a 
month on a pilaster; 

* (y) Seven unintelligible letters, read as Sapliae 

dunam uklia, incised on the hack of the 
• nimbus of one of the statues suppos- 

ed to be those of kings. 

(2.) Kharkai. (a) Masons’ marks ; 

(/3) Three characters, read as a, ra , and de, 
on the sides of a small stono rolic- 
chamber. 

(3.) Ze da. Inscription of Kanishka dated in the year 

11 . 

(4.) Ohind. A fragment dated in the month Chaitrn of 

the year (11. 

(5.) Takht-i-Bahi. Inscription dated in the 2Gth year of Maha- 
raja Giuluphara, in the year 103 of 
an undetermined era. 

(G.) Panjtar. Inscription of a Maharaja of Gushan or 

Kusluin tribe, dated in the year 122. 

(7.) Saddo. The Indian name of a month on a rock. 

(8.) Sahri-Bahlol. The Indian name of a month on a fragment 

of jmttery. 

Inasmuch as Taxila may be included for the purposes of the his- 
tory of art in Gandhara, the Taxila inscription of the Satrap Liako 
Kusulako, dated in the 78th year of the great king Moga, should bo 
added to the above list. 

I have lately obtained an inscription on the pedestal of a statuette of 
Buddha dated in tho year 274. 

All the inscriptions above roforrod to are in the alphabet variously 
designated as Arian, Ario or Ariano-Pali, or Bactrio-Pali, which is 
written from right to left, and was employed by Asoka (B. C. 250) in 

*^Arclwol. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 57—64, 
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his edict inscription engraved on the rock at Shahhazgarhi (Kapurda- 
giri) in tlie Gandhara country. The use of tin's alphabet never became 
general in tlio interior of India, and certainly died oat there altogether 
at an early date, not much subsequent to the Christian era. 

These facts have been utilized by Sir A. Cunningham ns an argu- 
ment for the early date of the Gaudhara sculptures, but the argument 
seems to mo devoid of all force. When ho wrote his Report the latest 
known date for an Arian inscription was the year 12*2, recorded in the 
Pan j tar document, and this date was then believed to refer to the era 
known by the name of Vikrama, B. C. 57. Sir A. Cunningham, therefore, 
argued “ As no Indian letters have been found on any of them, I con- 
clude that the whole of the sculptures must belong to, the two centuries 
before and after the Christian era, as the Arian characters are known to 
have fallen into disuse about A. D. 100 or a little Infer.” # 

No one now believes that the Bulo-Scy fhiau era is the same as that 
of Vikrama, and most arclwcologists hold, though conclusive proof is still 
wanting, that the Bido-Scythian inscriptions are dated in the S'aka era 
of A. L). 78. If this correction be applied, Sir A. Cuuuingham’s argu- 
ment will mean that all the Gaudhara sculptures must be prior to 
A. D. 250. 

One premise of this argument bns been destroyed by the discovery 
of an Arian inscription dated 271, equivalent to A. D. 352, if referred 
to the Saka era. That- inscription at the present moment happens to 
he the latest known, but there is no reason why one still later should 
not bo found. Tlic absence of Indian letters on the Gandlwira sculp- 
tures simply proves that the Indian alphabet was not used in that part 
of t ho country, which fact was known already for an earlier period from 
the existence of Asoka’s Shahbazgarhi inscription. 

The Arian diameter never took root in India Proper, and its early 
total disuse there gives no indication as to tlio date of its disuse in its 
original home in the countries on the north-west, frontier. I should 
not be surprised, if an Arian inscription dated as In t y as A. 1). 500 should 
he discovered in Af gh anistan or the Western Panjab. 

The Gfandhara sculptures can be proved, on other grounds, to be 
earlier than A. D. 500, up to which date the Arian character may well 
have continued in use in the country where they occur. The fact, 
therefore, that the Gandhara inscriptions are all in the Arian character, 
does not help in any way to fix the date of the sculptures, much less 
docs it prove that they are earlier cither than A. D. 100 or A. D. 250. 

Among the inscriptions in Sir A. Cunningham’s list those from 
Zeda, Ohind, Takht-i- Bain, Panjtar, Saddo, and Sahri-Bahlol, are not 
closely associated with Graeco-Buddhist sculptures. The valueless Saddo 
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fragment inscribed on a rock is the only one among these records found 
in its original position. These inscriptions consequently give no warrant 
for the assumption that the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures are contem- 
porary with Kanishka or Gondophares, who are mentioned in some of 
the documents. 

The Arian inscriptions at Kharlcai and Jamalgarlii are incised on 
works of the Graeco- Buddhist or Gandhara school, but are too * frag- 
mentary to be of any use. Sir A. Cunningham wishes to read the 
characters a, ra, de 9 on tho Kharkai relic-chamber as Arya D'ova, the 
name of a Buddhist patriarch who flourished late in tho first century 
A. D , but this interpretation is purely conjectural, and cannot be 
admitted. , 

The result of all the foregoing discussion is the negative conclusion 
that, with the exception of the image of Buddha dated 274, no epigraphie 
evidence to provo the date of tho Gandhara sculptures has yet been 
discovered. 

This unique dated inscription is of sufficient interest to deserve a 
particular description. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. L. Whito 
King, B. C. S., for permission to publish it.* 

In or about the year 1883, at Hashtnagar, the sito of tho ancient 
Pushkahivati (Peukeloaitis), Mr. King came across a statue of the 
standing Buddha, which was ignorantly worshipped by the Hindus as an 
orthodox deity. Ho could not carry away tho statue, but was allowed 
to remove its inscribed pedestal, a photograph of which is reproduced 
in Plate X. 

Tho pedestal, like most of the Gandhara sculptures, is composed of 
blue slate, and is 14 J" long by 8" high. Its front is adorned by an allo- 
rilievo, enclosed between two Indo- Corinthian pilasters, and represent- 
ing Buddha seated, attended by disciples, who seem to be presenting 
offerings to him.' 

An Arian inscription, consisting of a single lino of character, deeply 
and clearly cut, anjl in great part excellently preserved, occupies a 
smooth baud below the relief. This band was evidently prepared for the 
inscription, which must have been executed at the same time as the 
sculpture. The record is incomplete at the end, and the lost portion, 
which is of very small extent, may have contained tho name of the 
person who dedicated the image. 

The extant portion was read by Sir A. Cunningham, for Mr. King, 
as follows : — 

# I hare already printod a brief notice of this inscription, accompanied by a 
lithograph taken from a nibbing, in Indian Antiquary t Yol. XVIII, (1889), p. 257* 
The photograph is now published for the first time. 
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“ Sctm 274 emborasmasa masash mi panchami 5 — ” The record, as 
it stands, consists of a date, and nothing moro. The month is stated to 
be intercalary, but is not further named. The numerals are distinct, 
and their interpretation seems to be free from doubt. The notation is 
clumsy, and may be rendered thus in Roman numerals, II C XX XX 
XX X IV, = 274. 

Tho main question suggested by this very scanty record is that of 
the identity of the era referred to. 

Tho locality in which the inscription was found suggests that the 
date might be expressed either in tho era of Gondopliares, as used in 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, or the era of the great king Moga referred 
to in the Taxila record of Liako JCusulako, or in tho era, generally 
identified with the S'aka era, which was employed by Kanislika. Those 
are the only three eras, in which Arian inscriptions from the^ Gandhara 
region are known to be dated, and it is reasonable to assume, in tho 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the number 274 refers to ono 
or other of theso epochs. The initial point of no one of the three has 
yet been ascertained, and consequently an exact date for the new 
inscription cannot bo fixed in any case. But the approximate beginnings 
of all threo eras can be determined by numismatic evidence, and ono of 
two approximate dates can bo selected for tho inscription. 

The coins indicate that the eras used both by Moga and Gondopliares 
must have their starting points about the middle of the first century 
B. 0., and, so far as appears at present, the two may have been identi- 
cal. For the purpose of selecting an approximate date for tho inscrip- 
tion they may be treated as one, and as equivalent to the era B. C. 57, 
known to the later ages as tho Vikrama Samvat,* 

* Assuming that the Mah&raja Gnduphara of tho Takht-i-Bahi inscription is iden- 
tical with tho sovereign whoso name is variously given on coins, in tho genitivo caso, 
as Undopherrou*, Gondopharou, G adapharasa, Cudaphanasa, and Gudapharasa, or, 
in tho nominative caso, as Undopharcsj and assuming further that all tho coins 
alluded to were struck by ono king, then tho numismatic evidence indicates that ho 
flourished in tho first half of the first century B. C. (See Gardner's Catalogue of the 
Corns of the Greek and Scylhic Kings, pp. XLIV, 103 — 108, Elates XXII, XXIII , 
XXX II). The year 103 of Gondopliares would therefore full about the middle of 
tho first century A. D., and, for rough approximations, his ora may bo regarded as 
identical with that of Vikrama, 

Assuming that Moga of the Taxilan inscription is identical with Manes, who is 
known from coins, his date must be fixed as about GO or 70 B. C., which, again, is 
nearly synchronous with the ora of Vikrama (Seo Gardner, pp. XXXIII, XLIX. For 
the Taxi lan inscription seo Cunningham, Archeeol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 132, PI. LIX, and 
lot. V, p 67). 

I must not, of courso, be understood to suggest that as a matter of fact either 
^h>ga or Gondopliares used the ora afterwards known as tho Vikrama Samvut. I use 
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If then the Ilashtnagar inscripti6n is dated in the era either of Moo- a 
or Gondopharcs its approximate date is 274 — 57 = A. D. 214. 

Though demonstration that Kanishka used the S'aka era is still 
wanting, there is no doubt that the ora of his inscriptions does not differ, 
at the most, more than about twenty years from tho Saka, and for the 
present purpose the era of Kanishka may be taken as identical with the 
Saka, A. D. 78. Assuming that this era was used in the H ash tna gar 
record, its date is A. II. 352. Tho alternative approximate dates, there- 
fore, are A. D. 214 and 352. 

The Style of the Ilashtnagar alto-relievo appears to mo to be de- 
cidedly inferior to that of most of the Mian Khan, Jaimilgarhi, Nuttu, 
and Snnglmo sculptures The figures in it are not undercut, ’ as they 
are in the best specimens of Grseco-Buddhist art, and tho execution, 
on the whole, is poor. Ho far as I can judge, tho work cannot well be 

older than the middle of the fourth century. 

This dubious conclusion is the only assistance given by epigraph ic 
evidence for determining the problem of the age of the Gandlmia 
sculptures. 

The numismatic testimony is nearly as scanty and weak as the 
epigraph ic. 

The undisturbed board of the coins of Azes buried below (he 
Taxila temple with the Ionic pillars indicates, as argued above (p. 115), 
that that edifice is to be dated from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian ora, and this inference is in harmony with the reasoning based on 
considerations of architectural style. It is, as T have already observed, 
impossible to decide whether the plaster statues found in the Taxilan 
temple are contemporary with it or not, for no information concerning 
their style lias been published. The coins of Azes found at Taxila, 
therefore, give no clue to the chronological position of the Gaudlium 
school of sculpture, excepting a few of tho earliest works, especially 
the Pallas, already discussed (p. 121). The only localities, so far as 1 
can ascertain, where coins have been discovered in close association 
with remains of Graeco-Buddhist, or ltomano- Buddhist, sculpture, are 
Jamalgarhi and Sanghao. 

Lieutenant Crompton in his report on excavations at the former 
site says nothing about coins beyond tho unsatisfactory remark that “ a 
few silver and copper coins were turned up but Sir A. Cunningham 

the epoch B. C. 57 merely as a short, expression for any era which began somewhere 
about the middle of the first century B. C., and about which more accurate know- 
ledge is wanting. The Arian inscriptions from the Clandhara countiy have not yet 
been properly edited, and the published translations are quoted with roserve. 

# lmiinn\Antiquury t Voh ill, p. 114. 
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is a little more explicit, and records that, during the progress of the 
explorations, eight coins aro discovered, seven of which boro the name 
of Bazo Deo, or Yasu Deva.* 

Unfortunately no more particular account of these coins has been 
published. We do not know either the circumstances of their discovery, 
or their numismatic type, and consequently can draw no positive infer- 
ence from the fact that they were found. Coins bearing the name of 
Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva continued to bo struck for a long period, but 
none of them are earlier than about A. D. 150, f and all we can say is 
that the discovery of Bazo Deo coins at Jamalgarhi is perfectly con- 
sistent with the inferences to be drawn from the stylo of the sculptures 
found in that locality, even if it be assumed, which is not proved, that 
the coins are contemporary with the sculptures. The 'coins, for all that 
appears to the contrary, may have been struck in the third century. 

The only other locality where the discovery of coins can bo hold to 
afford evidenco for fixing tho chronology of Gandhara sculpture is 
Sanghao. The discovery is reported by Major Colo, a good explorer and 
photographer, but a bad archaeologist, as follows : — 

“ The site where the sculptures were dug is perched on a steep 
spur, and was the first excavation done under my superintendence in 
January, 1883. The building revealed two distinct periods, and consists 
of a basement containing small topes, and of a superstructure of plain 
apartments, built obliquely over tho basement , apparently without re- 
ference to its plan. 

“ Tho sculptures were found in the basement , and belong to the 
older period ; coins of Kanishka, A. D. 80 to 120, wero found in tho 
superstructure, and belong to the more modern period. 

The Kanishka coins were found along with a brass ring in the so- 
called ‘ treasury,’ “ in earthon ware jars embedded in the floors at 
the corners A and B,” as shown in the plan.§ . 

The sculptures referred to wero sent to the Lahore Museum, and 
form the subject of Plato II of Major Cole’s volume of heliogravures. 

A coin of Gondopliares was also found somowhehe in tho same group 
of building's. || Gondophares reigned about A. D. 30, but tho mere fact 
that a coin of his was found at Jamalgarhi would, at the most, prove 

* Archaol. Rep., Yol. V, p. 194. The date assigned to Bazo Deo in this passage 
is admittedly erroneous. 

t Gardner, Catalogue of Coin 3 of Oi'eeTc and Scythic Kings , pp. Hi, 159 1G1 
Ph XXIX. 

it Cole, Third Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India , for the 
year 1883-84, p. ox. 

§ Colo, Second Report , for 1882-83, p. exx, Pi. 3. 

II Cole, Third Report, p. cx. 

T 
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an early occupation of the site. It id no evidence of the date of a parti- 
cular set of sculptures. 

The discovery of coins of Kanishka in the superstructure of the 
Jamalgnrhi monastery, above the basement containing the sculptures, 
is a much more weighty fact, and undoubtedly seems to warrant Major 
Cole’s inference that the sculptures .are earlier than A. D. 100. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that the inference is a mistaken one. I fully 
accept Major Cole’s account of what he saw, but it is quite possible 
that he did not see all that ought to have been observed. lie is a 
strong believer in Sir A. Cunningham’s theory of the early date of the 
Gandhara sculptures, and may, like many other people, have been 
unconsciously biassed by a prepossession. It is impossible for any one 
who has not minute local knowledge to check the details of an observa- 
tion as reported, but, whilo I cannot pretend to point out the scat 
of the error, I am fully persuaded that the discovery of the coins in 
question is not to bo explained by tlio theory that the sculptures photo- 
graphed are earlier than the reign of Kanishka, but should bo inter- 
preted in sorao other way. 

My reasons for thus refusing to accept apparently clear external 
evidence of date will, I hope, be sufficiently established by the discus- 
sion of the internal evidence on which T am about to enter. For tlio 
present, it will suffice to say that Major Cole’s plate refutes his text. 
The Sangliao sculptures belong to the same school as those of Nuttu, 
though they may bo a little later, and they bear throughout distinct 
marks of the influence of Homan art of tlio third or fourth century. 
They cannot possibly be anterior to A. D. 100, no matter what coins 
were found above or below them. 

Tho problem demanding solution may be conveniently stated by 
placing in juxtaposition and contrast tho opinions expressed by tho two 
scholars who liaye attacked it. 

Mr. Fcrgusson, after giving many reasons, somo strong, and some 
the reverse, for his opinion, camo to the conclusion “ that, though some 
of these Gandhara sculptures probably are as early as tlio first century 
of the Christian Era, the bulk of them at Jamalgiri, and more especially 
those at Taklit-i«I3ahi, are subsequent to tho third and fourth [centuries), 
and that tho series extends down to the eighth [century ] ; till, in fact, 
the time when Buddhism was obliterated in these countries.”* 

Sir Alexander Cunningham expresses his views as follows : — 

“ What I have called the Indo-Grcciau stylo must have been intro- 
duced by the Greeks who ruled the country ; but the earliest specimens, 
so far as can be proved, belong to the timo of Azes, I saw myself twelve 

# Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 182 . 
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coins of Azes exhumed from under* tho temple of Maliar-kUmora (Shah- 
dheri), from which the Indo-Ionic capitals and bases were extracted. 

The Indo-Corinthiari examples should be equally old, at least all 
the fine examples. But the oldest that can be proved, belongs to the 
timo of the Antonines, and is certainly older than Constantine.” 

[Here follow detailed references to tho stupas at M.iuikyala and 
elsewhere, and to the use of the Arian alphabet, which has been suffi- 
ciently discussed above.] 

“I would, therefore, ascribo all the greater works, both of sculpture 
and architecture, to the flourishing period of Kush, an sway under 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Ueva — , or from 80 to 2U0 A. 1). 

Doubtless many stupas were erected after A. D. £ 2pl) ; but they were 
comparatively small, and their decorations rough and coarse.” 

[Reference is then made to the Saliri Bahlol image, and Uie Hidda 
and Baoti Pind topes, which will be discussed subsequently.] 

“ I notice that none of tho sculptured head-dresses show any affinity 
with Sassanian costume, whereas tho coins (Tiulo- Sassanian) show it 
unmistakeably, from about the time of Bahrain Gor. From this I infer 
that the sculptures are older than 400 A. 1). . 

“ I believe that the strong Sassanian government from A. D. 230 to 
450 formed a very effectual barrier to intercourse betweon Romo and 
N.-W. India. Roman gold coins are plentiful down to the time of 
Severus and Caracal la [A. D. 217]. They then disappear until tho 
timo of Justin [A. I). 520], Marcian [A. D. 450], Leo [A. D. 474], and 
Anastasius.” [A. D. 491-518].* 

I am not able to agree altogether with either Mr. Fergusson or Sir 
A. Cunningham, and shall now proceed to state tho reasons which seem 
to me sufficient to justify me in venturing to differ from such eminent 
authorities. 

It will Jbo convenient to attempt in the first place to fix possible 
limiting dates, and, when that has been done, to determine, so far as 
may bo, the approximate actual dates of the sculptures. Tho chrop» lo- 
gical enquiry involves the determination of their aesthetic affinities. 

As to the initial date there is practically no disputo. It is impos- 
sible to be certain that “ tho Iudo-Greeian stylo ” was redlly “ introduced 

# My quotations aro from a letter dated 8th January 1889, with which Sir A. 
Cunningham favoured mo in answer to enquiries, and which consequently, express 
his latest and deliberate opinion on tho subject. In the Introduction to Volume V 
of the Archaeological Reports ho had long ago expressed the same opinion as to the 
rolation betwoon the Kuslian dynasty and tho Gandhara sculptures, but the theory 
which he then held as to tho Kuslian chronology obligod him to fix the dato of tho 
sculptures nearly a century and a half earlier than he now does. 
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by the Greeks who ruled the country,” as Sir A. Cunningham affirms 
that it must have been, because, with the exception of coins, not a 
vestige of Bactrian arc is known to exist, and we know nothing almost 
about the Greeks who ruled the country beyond the names of some of 
them. 

But, whoever introduced Grcok art into India, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, the Taxilan Ionic temples are certainly our oldest 
specimens of Indo-Greek architecture, and the statuette of Athone, in 
the samo posture in which she is shown on the coins of Azes, is our 
oldost Indo-Greek sculpture from the Gandhara region. Both the 
temples and statuette must date approximately from the beginning of 
the Christian era. , 

It has been shown above (p. 112) that Greek art influenced Indian 
sculpture £),nd architectural decoration from the time of Asoka B. C. 
250, and that more or loss distinct traces of its influence may bo traced 
in the interior of India for several centuries afterwards. Greek ideas 
reached India by at least two routes, namely, overland through Bactria, 
and by sea through the ports of the western coast. 

The Athene and the Taxilan Ionic pillars are, I think, to be classed 
among the results of this old and long-continued Hellenistic influence. 

The bases of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, according to tho measure- 
ments of their discovoror, correspond exactly with tho pure Attic model, 
as seen in the Erectheum. “ The capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms very considerably, and more especially in the extreme height of 
the abacus. The volutes also differ, but they present tho samo side 
viows of a baluster, which is common to all the Greek forms of tho 
Ionic order.”* In other words, the pillars, though with peculiarities of 
their own, are Greek, not Roman. The Roman modification of the 
Ionic order was characterized by corner volutes. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Roman art, as will be explain- 
ed presently, had not affected India, and the fact that tho Taxilan Ionic 
pillars are Greek, not Roman, in style, harmonizes perfectly with the 
numismatic evidence that they wore erected soon after B. C. 30. 

So far, then, as the Athene and the Ionic pillars are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the Gandhara sculptures go back to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and A. D. 1 may bo taken as the anterior 
limiting date. Nothing older is known in tho Gandhara region. I 
shall endeavour to prove subsequently that nothing else which has been 
found there is nearly so old. 

I shall now try to fix the posterior limiting date, which Mr. Fergus- 


* Archceol. Rep. Vol. V, p. 71, PI. XVIII. 
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eon places in the eighth centur^ and Sir A. Cunningham at the be- 
ginning of the fifth. 

The extension of the Grseco- Buddhist series of sculptures down to 
the eighth century A. D. by Mr. Fergusson was suggested by the pub- 
lished accounts of the opening of the great tope at Manikyala many years 
ago by General Ventura. 

The undisturbed deposit which was found in the lower portion of 
that building included coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and none 
later, and is legitimately interpreted as signifying that the structure 
in its original form cannot be older than A. D. 110, nor much later than 
A. D. 150. 

The upper deposits, about the exact position of which there is 
some doubt, contained various coins ranging in date from A. D. 632 to 
about A. D. 730, and undoubtedly show that the top of the building must 
have been opened in the eighth century, and a deposit then made. But 
they prove nothing more. 

We are altogether ignorant of the circumstances under which these 
upper deposits were made, and it is very unsafe to build any historical 
theories on their existence. The great tope at Manikyala is adorned 
with Indo-Corinthian pilasters, the existing capitals of which are exe- 
cuted in kanJcar , or nodular limestone. Sir A. Cunningham supposes 
that all the original woik of the topo was in sandstono, and that the 
kawkar mouldings date from the eighth century.* No other example 
of Indo-Corinthian work of that date is known, and, if the existing 
capitals were executed in the eighth century, I feel certain that they 
were mere restorations. As a matter of fact their dato is quite uncer- 
tain. The attempt to connect the coin of Yaso V anna, A. D. 730, 
which was found in the upper deposit, with supposed repairs of the 
topo in the eighth century is purely conjcctural-t All we really know 
is that somebody for soino reason unknown opened tin? building at the 
top and put in a coin of Yaso Varma. Such an adventitious supple- 
mentary deposit is no substantial basis for an argument that Buddhism 
and Tudo-IIellenic art still llourished in the Candhara region in the 
eighth century, and, except Yaso Varrna's coin, no evidenco whatever, 
so far as I am aware, exists to support the inference tliftt the Gandhara 
school of art continued to exist so lato as the eighth century. 

In another place, Mr. Fergusson, still relying on the same poor 
little coin, has given an unwarrantable extension to the duration 

* The great Manikyala tope is discussed by Cunningham at considerable length 
in Archoeol Rep., Yol. II, p. 139, and Vol. Y, pp. 76—78. 

t [It is more probable that the coin is of tho 6th century, of a Yaso Varman 
about 532 A. D. This would admirably fit in with “ tho limiting dato ” givon on 
p. 153. See Proceedings for August 1888. Ed.] 
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of Buddhism as a dominant faith in G&ndhara. “ There were,” he 
writes, “ probably no great Buddhist establishments in Gandhara before 
Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Yaso Yarma, yet we learn that 
betweon these dates [i. e. circa A. D, 78 to 730 J, this province was as 
essentially Buddhist as any part of India.* 

In support of the last clause of this sentence tho Chinese travellers 
Fa Ilian and Iliuen Tsiang are appealed to, but their testimony does not 
support the conclusion drawn from it. After tho middle of the seventh 
century, when iliuen Tsiang wrote, very few parts of India were “ essen- 
tially Buddhist,” and Gandhara certainly was not. In A. D. 730 very 
little Buddhism can have been left in it. 

Mr. Feigussop’s language is correct whon it is confined to tho be- 
ginning of the fifth century. Fa Hian who travelled in India in tho 
years A. D. 400 — 405, found Buddhism vigorous and flourishing in 
Gandhara, as in a large part of India. But, at the time of the travels of 
Hiuen Tsiang, A. D. 629 — 642, a very great chango had taken place, and 
Gandhara was very far from being “ essentially Buddhist.” 

The capital city of Gandhara, the modern Peshawar, is, he notes 
“about 40 li [='£5 to 7 miles] in circuit. Tho royal family is extinct, 
and the kingdom is governed by deputies from Kapisa [N. of Kabul], 
Tho town and villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 

At one corner of tho royal residence there are about 1,000 families 
* * * There are about 1,000 sanghdrdmas [monasteries], which are 

deserted and in ruins. They are (Hied with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree. The stupas are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, 
to tho number of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics.” 

At Pushkalavati, the modern Haslitnagar, the pilgrim found a 
largo population, but not of tho congregation of the faithful, for tho 
Buddhist buildings, liko those of the capital, wore in ruins. 

Taxila, easfr of the Indus, was dependent on Kashmir, tho royal 
family here also being extinct. Tho monasteries are described as 
“ruinous and deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are, study the Great Vehicle. ”t 

The graphic and emphatic words of Hiuen Tsiang prove with abso- 
lute certainty that at the time of his visits (A. D. 629 — 642) the Buddhist 
religion in Gaudhara was nearly extinct. The utter decay of which he 
gives such clear testimony must havo been in progress for a considerable 
time. It is not possible that the Buddhist edifices of Peshawar could have 
become “ deserted and in ruins, filled with wild shrubs, and solitary to 
the last degree ” in a day. 

# History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 76. 

f Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World , Yol. I, pp. 100, 109, 137. 
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It is quite safe to assume that' Buddhism had ceased to be an active 
force in the Gandhara region, including Taxila, by the year A. D. 600; 
and it is inconceivable that new religious edifices on any considerable 
scale should have been erected, or works of art deserving of tho namo, 
oxecutcd in that region subsequent to that date by the scattered, poverty- 
stricken, and necessarily dispirited adherents of a decaying religion. 

It follows, therefore, that tho seiies of Graeco- Buddhist works in 
Gandhara does not extend, as Air. Fergusson supposed, to the eighth 
century, but, on the contrary, was closed by the end of the sixth 
century. 

As a matter of fact, the closing date must, I believe, bo pushed 
hack considerably farther, but in any case, A. T). 600 must he taken as the 
extreme possible limiting posterior date for any work of the Gandhara school 
in the Loiver Kabul Valley. The dates of which we aro in search lio, 
therefore, between A. D. 1 and A. D. 600. 

The above argument, based on the testimony of Ilinen Tsiang, 
appears to me unanswerable, but it may bo well to supplement it by 
other arguments, in themselves of less force, which reduce the closing 
date to still narrower bounds. I have already quoted Sir A Cunning- 
ham’s remark that tho head dresses of tho Gandhara sculptures show no 
affinity with the Sassanian costume, and that the sculptures may there- 
fore bo regarded as prior, not only to A. D. GOO, but to A. D. 400. 

Another observation of Sir A. Cunningham’s leads to nearly the 
same conclusion. He obsorves that “ all, or nearly all, Buddhist build- 
ing must have been stopped after the occupation of Peshawar by 
Kitolo’s son in the latter part of tho fifth century.” Tho Chinese ac- 
count show that “ the last king of tho Yuchi [Yuoh-ti] mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gandhara, but was obliged to 
return to tho west to opposo the white Huns, leaving his son in chargo 
of the new province. The son established his capital in Fo-lu-she, 
or Parshawar [Peshawar] ; and the namo of tho founder of tho Little 
Yuclii, as they were afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah 
Kator, the Chief of Chitral.”* 

The coins of the kings of the Little Yuchi aro described as bearing 
S'aiva emblems, t and the kings themselves, therefore, \Vere presumably 
Brahmanists. It is going too far to assume with Sir A. Cunningham 
that tho rule of a S'aiva king must necessarily have put a stop to all, 
or nearly all, Buddhist buildings, but it must certainly liavo been un- 

* My first quotation is from a private letter. Tho second is from Archoeol. 
Rep. } Yol. IT, p. 63. I have not verifiod the reference to Chinese authors, which 
is not given in detail. 

t Archaol Rep., Yol. Y, p. 7. I have not seen any of these coins. 
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favourable to their erection. In aAother place Sir A. Cunningham 
speaks of “ the first persecution of Buddhism by the S'aiva kings of 
the Little Yuchi,”* but I do not know what evidence exists for this 
alleged persecution. Whatever may have been the precise attitude of 
the Little Yuchi kings towards Buddhism, it is certain that the latter 
years of the fifth century were times of conflict and turmoil throughout 
Northern India. The Bhitari pillar inscription records the struggles be- 
tween the Gupta dynasty and the Huns (Hunas), and in or about A. D. 
480, on the death of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta empire broke up.f A 
few years later the stormy career of the Huna chief Mihirukula dis- 
turbed the whole of Northern India from Bengal to Kashmir. J In such 
a period of anarchy and confused struggles for dominion the arts of peace 
aro perforce neglected, and it would be strange indeed if G&ndh&ra in 
those days was the scene of the peaceful development of a considerable 
school of sculpture, as Mr. Fergusson supposed it to have been. 

I doubt also if the Graeco- Homan impulse retained any consider- 
able force after A. D. 450, even on the north-wost frontier. By that 
time it had certainly spent itself in India Proper, both in the North 
and West. The last faint traces of Greek skill in design are observable 
in the Gupta gold coinage of Chandra Gupta U, which was minted in 
Northern India about A. D. 400, — the later Hindu coinage is all barba- 
rous in style. Corrupt and unmeaning Greek letters linger on the 
silver coins of Kurnara Gupta and Skanda Gupta struck in Western 
India up to about A. D. 4S0, but the fact that these letters aro corrupt 
and unmeaning shows that Hellenistic culture had then dwindled down 
to a dead tradition, even in Gujarat, which had been for centuries in 
communication with Alexandria and Home. 

In short, all that is known of early Indian history indicates the great 
improbability of the existence of a flourishing Hellenistic school of 
sculpture on the north-west frontier later than A. D. 450. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the artistic relations of the 
Gandhara sculptures, which will render tho chronology more definite, 
one other piece of external evidenco may be cited to prove that the good 
sculptures are much earlier than A. D. 600. 

# Archoeol. Rep., Vol V, p. 42. 

t [See, however, on the dissolution of tho Gnpta empire, tho paper jOn an In- 
scribed seal of Kumdra Gupta, ante , p. 85. Ed.] 

$ For the history of the Gupta period see Mr. Fleet's work on the Gnpta inscrip- 
tions, Yol. III. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. I have given a very brief 
outline of it in my essay on tho Gupta Coinage in the Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January 1889, to which reference may be made for the proof of the remarks in 
the next paragraph. 
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A statuette, Indo-Grcek or lrido- Roman in style, wanting the hands 
and feet, was discovered by Dr. Belle w in the Gandhara country, care- 
fully enclosed in a sepulchral chamber at the level of the ground in the 
centre of a stupa. The statuette represents the standing Buddha, and 
is characterized by Dr. Belle w as “ better carved than the generality of 
figures met with,’’ and by Sir A. Cuuningham as “ fine.”* 

The style of the statuette shows that it was executed during the 
flourishing period of the Gandhara school, and its mutilated condition 
proves that it was already old when deposited in the stupa. The form 
of that building indicates that it was created not later than A. D. GUO, 
nor much earlier than A. D. 500. 

It is thus evident, remarks Sir A. Cunningham, .that the statuette 
was utilized at a time “ when the zeal of first converts had long since 
died away, and the growing indifference of the people.no longer required 
the manufacture of new statues. Under such circumstances, 1 can 
readily suppose that that the builders of the tope may have deposited 
any piece of Buddhist sculpture that came to hand, just as Brahmans at 
the present day will set up and worship any statue which may be found, 
curing little for its state of mutilation, and still less for its possible 
connexion with Jainism or Buddhism.” 

This cui ions discovery thus confirms the evidence already adduced 
to prove the propositions that the period A. 1). 500 —GOO was one of 
decay for Buddhism in Gandhara, that few new religious edifices wore 
erected doing that period, though their construction did not altogether 
cease, and that the vigorous, local school of Indo-liollenic art belongs 
to an earlier time. 

My contention that tbc history of the Gandhara school of I udo- 
Hellenic art, consecrated to the service of Buddhism, was practically at 
an end by A. D. 450, may be met by the observation that Buddhist 
monuments <M later date are known to exist in the upper Kabul Valley 
and elsewhere in the neighbouring countries. 

One of the latest stupas , to which a date at all definite can be assign- 
ed, is that ^nownas No 10, at Uidda near Jalalabad. This building con- 
tained a deposit of coins consisting of five gold solidi of the Byzantine 
emperors Theodosius, Marcian and Leo (A. D. 407 — 1<74), two very 
debased imitations of the Iiido-Soythian coinage, which may be assigned 
to the sixth century, and no less than 202 Sassanian coins of various 
reigns, but all agreeing in the absence of any trace of Muhammadan 
influence. 

Masson and Wilson, arguing from these facts, reasonably came to 

* Cunningham, Descriptive List , > T o. Urn ; Mini ArehimJ. Rep. Vnl.V, p. 42, with 
quotations from Dr. Bellow’s Report on Yusufzai, the original of which I have not seen. 

U 
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the conclusion that the stupa must have been constructed between tho 
years A. D. 474 and 690, at which latter date tho Muhammadan incur- 
sions had begun, and Kabul was governed by Brahman kings.* 

The Sassanian coins indicate that the monument was erected about 

A. D. 600. . 

A stupa, belonging to approximately the same period, with an undis- 
turbed deposit of coins, was opened by Sir A. Cunningham at Baoti Pind 
in tho Rawal-Pindi District, east of the Indus. + 

No stupa of later date than those at Hidda and Baoti Pind is, I 
believe, known either in Afghanistan or the Panjab, though I should bo 
sorry to affirm that none such exist. 

Theso examples prove, as we had already learned from Tliuen Tuning, 
that Buddhism, though sadly weakened at the beginning of the soventh 
century, was still alive, and show, which was hardly to bo expected, that 
occasionally persons could still bo found willing to spend much time and 
money on works dedicated to the religion of Buddha. 

But theso examples prove nothing in favour of the late continuance 
of the Gandhara school of sculpture. 

I do not think that any Indo-Hellcnic sculpture was found associat- 
ed with tho ruins of the Baoti Pind stupa. Tho published information 
concerning the architectural and sculptured decorations of tho stupasnonv 
Jalalabad is very meagro. So far as it goes, it indicates that, whatever 
may be the reason of tho difference, the monuments in the upper Kabul 
valley do not display such manifest traces of Grnoco- Roman influence as 
do those situate in the lower Kabul valley or Gandhara. Wilson speaks 
more than once of “ plain mouldings” on the pilasters, and does not, 
I think, note any example of tho Indo-Corintliian capital among the ruins 
of the Jalalabad topes. Tho date of theso topes has, consequently, 
little bearing on the question concerning tho chronology of the Gandhara 

sculptures. . . 

It is probable that these sculptures arc the work of a special local 

school, working on t the lines of Roman art under the patronage of 
the sovereigns who resided at tho city now known as Peshawar. It 
seems clear that the head quarters of the school were at Peshawar, and 
that the special modification of Roman art, worked out by tho artists of 
that city, never spread beyond the bounds of a comparatively small region 
in' the vicinity of the capital. Tho connection between the Peshawar 
school and the architects and sculptors of interior India was, I belie vo, 

very slight, if it existed at all. ^ ^ 

l have ventured to assert positively that tho Gandhara or Peshawar 

* Ariana Antiqua , pp. 44, 110, PI, XVI, XV11I. 

t Archivol. Rep., Vol. II, p. 141. 
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local school of sculpture followed fhe linos of Roman art, and is not the 
direct descendant of pure Greek art. This proposition of course is to 
be taken strictly as applying only to the Peshawar school. It does not 
apply to the caso of the Ionic pillars at Taxila, nor to the sculptures 
at Buddha Gaya or Bharhut. The Sanchi work too is probably free 
from Roman influence, and I cannot perceive any very clear traces of 
such influence at Amaravati, though I am not certain that it is alto- 
gether absent. The art work in some of the caves in Western India, 
on the other hand, was in all probability influenced by the specially 
Roman developments of Greek art. 

I pass by on the present occasion the wider questions suggested by 
an examination of the entire field of early Indian art, and confine 
myself to the discussion of tlio nature and degree of Roman influence 
on the local Gandhara or Peshawar school of sculpture, which is special- 
ly characterized bv the use for decorative purposes of the Indo-Corin- 
thian capital. 

A brief outline of some of the most material facts in the history 
of the intercourse between Home and India will help my readers to 
appreciate more accurately Hie value of comparisons between Indian 
and Roman works, and to understand the bearing of such comparisons 
on the chronology of fhe Gandhara school. 

Roman influence was not felt by India until after the establishment 
of the empire of the Crosars, and the subjugation of Egypt by Augustus ; 
and even during the reign of Augustus, the maritime commerce be- 
tween Rome and India appears to have been conducted by Arab ships. 

The discovery or re-discovery of the course of the monsoon by 
llippalos, about the middle of the first century A. I)., first rendered 
it possible for Roman ships to reach the Indian shores. 

The overland trade between India and the Roman empire appears 
to have first'attained large dimensions at about the sanie time. Pliny, 
who died A. D. 79, laments, in a well-known and often quoted passage, 
the heavy drain of gold from the capital towards the east, and his evi- 
dence is confirmed by the large number of coins of the early Roman 
empire which have been found in India. 

The overthrow of the Nabatroan kingdom of Petra in A. D. 105 
secured for Palymra the commercial preeminence on the principal 
land route between the Roman empire on one side and India and China 
on the other, and that city retained the preeminence thus gained until 
it was sacked by Aurelian in A. D. 273. Palymra was visited by tho 
emperor Hadrian about the year A. D. 130, and about A. 1). 200, in the 
reign either of Septimus Soverus, or of his son Caracalla, was made a 
Roman colony. 
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Active communication between the Roman empire and the far east 
was maintained during the third century, not only by the peaceful 
methods of commerco, but by tho frequent oricutal expeditions of the 
emperors. The disastrous war of Valerian with tho king of Persia, 
A. D. 254 — 260, brought tho armies of Romo into almost direct contact 
with India. 

The period of Palmyra’s commercial greatness, A. D. 105 — 273, coin- 
cided with the period of Roman military activity in the east, and in part 
with the prosperity of Alexandria, the emporium of the Indian sea-borne 
trade. This period, accordingly, is that during which Roman intercourse 
with India attained its maximum. “ It was during tho reigns of Severus 
[A. D. 194— 2ll],«.his son Caracalla [A. 1). 211—217], and the Pseudo- 
Antonincs that Alexandria and Palmyra were most prosperous, and 
that Roman intercourse with India attained its height. The Roman 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matters, and did not, as 
of old, confine itself to quotations from tho historians of Alexander, or 
the narratives of the Seleucidan ambassadors, but drew its information 
from other and independent sources,” 

The existence of such independent sources of information is ap- 
parent from tho w r orks of Clemens Alexandrinus, (who mentions Buddha 
and shrp as), Philostratus, Lilian, and other writers.* 

It so happened that at the date, A I). 273, of the cruel destruction 
of Palmyra, Alexandria too had fallen into comparative decay. “It 
would,” of course, as Priaulx observes, “ be absurd to suppose that 
tho destruction of Palmyra, however much it affected, put an end to 
the Indian trade through the Pcisiau Gulf.” The trade continued, and 
part of it passed for a time to Batne near the Euphrates, a day’s 
journey from Edcssa.f But tho Iudo- Roman trade, though not stopped, 
was necessarily very much diminished in volume by tho destruction of 
its overland, and the decay of its maritime emporium, and the intercourse 
between llonic and the far cast became much more difficult and inter- 
mittent than it had fyeen for about two centuries previously. 

The Alexandrian trade about this time seems to have been aban- 
doned by Roman ships, and to have depended on Arab vessels, as in the 
days of Augustus. In the reign of Constantine (A. I). 306 — 337) com- 
merce with the east rovived, but the Roman ships seem to have rarely, 
if ever, ventured, beyond the Arabian Gulf of tho Red Sea. 

* Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana and Indian Embassies to Rome, pp. 132, seqq. 
My remarks on the course of Homan trade with India are chiofly drawn from this 
valuable little book and Prof. Robertson Smith's article on Palytnra, in the ninth 
edition of tho Encyclopedia Britannica. 

f Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, otc., pp. 178, 233. 
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The known facts of the external relations between the Roman 
empire and Tndia, therefore, apart from all aesthetic criticism, suggest 
that, if Indian art was influenced by Roman art, the influence would have 
been most active during the period which may be defined, in round num- 
bers, as extending from A. D. 100 to 350. It would hardly be reasonable 
to expect that tlio partial interruption of intercourse between A, D. 273 
and 306 should bo traceable in Indian art history, and it is not trace- 
able. 

I havo named A. D. 100 as the approximate earliest possible 
anterior limit for Roman influence on Indian art, but, as a matter of fact, 
that date is too early. Tho name of Rome must of course havo been 
long known to a greater or less extent in India, bu$ I doubt if the 
(hiental would know much about the Roman empire, before the reign 
of Hadrian (A I). 117 — 138), whose expeditions to S^yria (circa A. 1). 
130), and passion for building great edifices must havo spread the fame 
of his power among tho merchants of tho cast. I consider it impro- 
bable that Roman models could havo affected Indian art before A. D. 
150. On the other hand, Roman influence continued to bo felt by tho 
arts of India after A. D. 350, and may not have completely disappeared 
for a century later. 

The ground has now been cleared for an examination in some detail 
of the Roman elements in the art of the Gaudhara or Peshawar school. 
Tho general aspect of the figure sculptures aud architectural decora- 
tions of that school is, as Mr. Fergussoti perceived, distinctly Roman, 
but a vague assertion to that effect cannot eonvineo anybody who has 
not acquired some familiarity with the art both of Rome aud Gandhara. 
Detailed proofs are necessary to carry conviction to the mind of the 
ordinary reader. I shall now proceed to give some. 

“ Roman architecture, as wc know it, dates only from about tho 
Christian cra,*and the rapidity with which it spread frofti that time is 
something marvellous. Through nearly tho whole extent of the Roman 
empire, through Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, Africa, — 
with otic great exception, Egypt,— all was Roman in moulding, orna- 
ment, details, the very style of carving, and tho construction. No 
matter wliat the country of the architect, all seem to fiave lost their 
nationality when the Roman came, and to havo adopted implicitly his 
system of design and decoration 

“It is not uncommon to find examples of Roman architecture 
completely overdone with ornament, every moulding carved, and every 
straight surface, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or characteristic subjects in relief.”* 

* Lewis and Street, article Architecture in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edi- 
tion, pp. 418, 421. 
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To tins list of countries above enumerated as having adopted the 
Roman system of design and decoration, the Lower Kabul Valley, 
though it never formed part of the Roman empire, must be added. 

So far as I understand the published plans and elevations, the 
Gandhara buildings show little Roman influence in their construction, 
though I should not venture to affirm that careful study might not 
reveal the existence of Roman elements in their plan and construction. 
However this may be, these buildings, like those of the provinces of 
the empire, were “Roman in moulding, ornament, details, and the very 
style of carving,” and were characterized, like better known examples 
of Roman work, by excess of ornament, and by the lavish use for 
decorative purpqses of crowded realistic compositions in high and low 
relief. 

Almost every frieze or panel from Gandhara is decorated with florid 
Corinthian pilasters, and numerous fragments of similar Corinthian 
capitals belonging to structural pillars have been found. No one can 
give the most cursory glance at a collection of Gandhara sculptures 
without being struck by the free employment of the Corinthian capital 
as an ornament. No other Graeco-Roman form of capital is used, though 
for a time the Indo-Persian form continued to dispute the field with its 
newly introduced rival. 

Such extensive and exclusive use of the Corinthian form of pillar is 
in itself decisive proof that the school characterized by it was dominated 
by Roman influence, and was not a direct descendant of Greek art. 

The case of Palmyra offers an exact parallel to what we see in 
Gandhara. “ It is remarkable,” observes Wood, “ that, except four Ionic 
lialf-columns in tho temple of the sun, and two in one of the mausoleums, 
the whole is Corinthian, richly ornamented, with some striking beauties, 
and some as visible faults.”* 

We find the same state of facts at the other great Syrian city of 
Baalbec, or Heliopolis, “which, so far as it has been known to modern 
travellers, is a Roman city of the second century A. D. The Corinthian 
order of architecture — the favourite order of the Romans — prevails 
with few exceptions in its edifices. A Doric column, the supposed 
clepsydra, is, Indeed, mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, and the Ionic 
style is found m the interior of tho circular temple but all else is 
Corinthian. 

The style of the great temples at Palmyra is later and more dobased 
than that of the corresponding edifices at Baalbec. No building of impor- 
tance was erected at Palmyra after tho sack of tho city by Aurelian iu 
A. D. 273, and the temples may be referred to the third century A. D> 


* Wood, Palmyra, p. 15. 
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having probably been erected during the reigns of Odranathus and 
Zenobia (A. D. 260 — 273.) 

During the period A D. 105 — 273 Palmyra was the principal depot 
of the overland trade between India and the west, and the caravans 
which were constantly passing and re-passing through it must have af- 
fected some exchange of ideas as well as of more material wares. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to beliove that the example of Palmyra was one of 
the factors which influenced the Gandhara architects and sculptors in 
thoir adoption of the universally diffused Corinthian style.* 

The peculiarities of the Indo-Corintliian pillars have been briefly 
described in a previous page (pp. 117, 118). 

Sir A. Cunningham holds that “at least all the* fine examples” 
of the Indo-Corintliian stylo, such as the capitals found at Jamalgurhb 
which are the finest known, should bo ascribed to the same age as the 
temples with Ionic pillars at Taxi la. 

This view appears to me altogether erroneous, and inconsistent with 
the observed facts. Tho Taxilan temples date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, and show no trace of the domination of Roman ideas of 
art. * 

The Indo-Corintliian remains, on the other hand, bear on their face 
the most obvious resemblanco to Roman work, and must consequently 
bo later than the time when India and Rome came into contact. On 
historical grounds I have fixed the approximate date at which Roman 
forms of architectural decoration reached India as not earlier than A. I). 
150, and an examination of the Indo-Corintliian works fully confirms 
this inference drawn from the known facts of external history. 

It is, I venture to affirm, impossible that a florid adaptation of 
the Corinthian order, such as is universally employed in the buildings 
of Gandhara Proper, could have attained such favour except under 
Roman influence. 

Pure Greek examples of tho Corinthian order are extremely rare, 
while Roman examples are numbered by thousands. The Corinthian 
pillar, modified so freely, that no two specimens exactly agree, was tho 
favourite architectural decoration employed by tho builders of imperial 
Romo, and by those of the subject provinces, who followed the fashion set 
at the seat of government. 

I think 1 am perfectly accurate in asserting that Corinthian capitals, 
at all like those at Jamalgnrhi, were not produced anywhere in the world 
as early as tho beginning of tho Christian era, whereas plenty of capitals, 

* Prof Robortson Smith’s articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Oth odition, 
Rive excellent summaries of the present stato of knowledge respecting Palmyra and 
Paalbec. 
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very like these, though differing in cfetail, were executed in various parts 
of the Roman world during the third and fourth centuries. 

The fact, (according to Sir A. Cunningham’s measurements), that 
the only two Indo- Corinthian bases of columns yet discovered do not 
differ widely from the bases of the pillars in the Ckoragic monument of 
Lysicrates, which was erected in 13. C. 334, does not render credible the 
supposition that capitals similar to Roman work of the Antonine period 
were executed at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Mr. Fergusson described the Jamalgarhi capitals as being “ more 
Greek than Roman in the character of their foliage, but more Roman 
than Greek in the form of their volutes and general design. Perhaps,” 
he added, “ it w 0.11 Id be correct to say they are more Byzantine than 
either, but, till we have detailed drawings, and know more of their 
surroundings, it i*s difficult to give a positive opinion as to thoir age.”* 
The great critic, with the imperfect materials at liis command, 
might have felt a difficulty in deciding whether a given specimen was 
to be dated from A. D. 200 or 400, but lie had no difficulty in seeing 
tlio strong Roman element which exists in all the specimens. Mr. 
Freeman has more than once called attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that human figures arc inserted among the acanthus foliage of 
the Corinthian capitals in the ruins of the Paths of Caracalla at Rome. 

“The artist,” ho observes, “has been so far from confining him- 
self to one prescribed pattern, either of volutes or acanthus leaves, that 
he has ventured to employ vigorously carved human or divine Jujura, as 
parts of the enrichment of his capitals. ”+ 

Similar figures, employed just in the same way, occur in some of 
the Indo- Corinthian capitals from Jamalgarhi, and are described by their 
discoverer as follows : — 

“ The human figures, which arc introduced in the spaces between 
the acanthus reaves, arc all small, and do not interfere in the least 
degree with the treatment of the foliage. When there is only one 
figure, it is always that of Buddha, either sitting or standing, and, when 
there are three figures, the middle one is of Buddha, and the others arc 
attendant Arhaus. These figures are never obtrusive, and they are 
always so placed that, to my eye, they harmonize most agreeably with 
tlie surrounding and overhanging foliage. 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 174. 

f The quotation is copied from Cunningham, Archrcol Rep., Vol. V, P- 
where the original is said to bo in an essay by Mr Freeman published in Macmillan'** 
Magazine ; but no exact reference is given. Mr. Freeman alludes briefly to tlio 
subject in his separately published essays on Italian architecture. 

J Cunningham, A rehaol Rep , Vol, V, p. 193. On tho same page the author 
makes an unfortunate blip, and places Caracalla “ in the beginning of the first century 
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Whatever be the aesthetic merits or demerits of the practice of 
introducing human figures into the Corinthian capital, it was a Homan 
practice. No one will contend that the capitals in the Baths of Cara- 
calla aro imitations of those in the Gan^liara monasteries. It follows 
that the Gandhara capitals are imitated either from those in the Baths 
of Caracalla, or others of similar design of the same period. The reign 
of Caracalla extended from A. D. 211 to 217 ; and the necessary infer- 
ence is that the Jamalgarhi capitals with human figures are later than 
A. D. 217. 

This inference as to the date of the Jamalgarhi sculptures derived 
from the character of the capitals is in complete accordance with the 
conclusions deducible from an examination of the style of the sculptures 
in relief. 

Before quitting the topic of the I ndo- Corinthian capitals, it is only 
just that I should complete the account of Mr. Keigusson’s views as to 
their date. Ho argues that their form argues a date later than the reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 3Ut> — 337), after which time “ the design of the 
capitals went wild, if the expression may be used. The practice of 
springing arches from them, instead of supporting horizontal architraves, 
required a total change, and in the West it produced exactly the same 
effects that wo find in Gandhara* The capitals for instance, in the 
churches of St. Demetrius and that now known as the Eski Jouma of 
Jouma at Saloniea, both built in the early part of the 5th century, are 
almost identical in design with these, and many of the churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria show the same ‘ abandon ’ in design, through frequent- 
ly in another direction.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Fergusson is right in comparing the 
Gandhara capitals with those of the two Syrian churches belonging to 
the early part of the fiflh century which he names, and that a general 
resemblance exists between the objects compared. Such a general re- 
semblance is quite natural, even if there be an interval of fifty or a hun- 
dred years between the Syrian and the Indian p 1 liars. But, if Mr. 
Fergusson* intended to suggest that the Jamalgarhi pillars were exe- 

of tho Christian era,” and thonce argues for the early date of tho henlplnros. Mr* 

Fergusson, in correcting tins accidental error, allowed himself to fall into a similar 
one, and dated the baths of Caracalla in the reign of Constantino. 

# Indian and Eastern Architecture , p. 178, with references to foxier and 
Pullan’s Byzantine Architecture, and lie Vogue’s Syrio Co \tralo. I he Syrian 
pillars figured by Do Vogue display certainly a groat ‘ abandon ’ of design, bus they 
have no resemblance whatever to the Gandhara forms. I except, of course, the 
comparatively regular Corinthian capitals at Palmyra and Baalbec, which are not 
much dissimilar from the Gandhara varieties. 
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cutod subsequent to the reign of Constantine, I cannot agree with him. 
They belong rather to the Antonine period, and may be referred with 
approximate correctness to A. D. 250, the Indian development being 
necessarily a little later than its Roman original. 

I do not know whether true structural arches, carried on Corin- 
thian pillars, were employed in the construction of the Gandliara monas- 
teries or not, but it is probable that they were ; for the reliefs show 
numerous examples of arches carried on such pillars, and used as deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Fergusson’s hint that it would perhaps be more accurate to 
call the Indo- Corinthian capitals Byzantine than cither Greek or Roman 
does not seem to me a fruitful one. The term Byzantine may, of course, 
be used with reference to any Roman art of the fourth century,* to 
which period soma of the Gandliara sculptures must be referred, but 
it generally connotes the formal, hieratic, and long stationary style of 
later date. Tho good Gandliara works do not seem to me to be charac- 
terized by the hieratic stiffness which is the special note of Byzantine 
art, although some of them are elostdy related to works executed in 
the reign of Constantino ; and when tho school began to decay, the art 
of Gandliara passed, not into Byzantine formalism, but into Hindu 
barbarism. 

When Mr. Fergusson wrote, the erroneous date which he assumed 
for tho Amaravati rails, and the inferences which ho drew from the 
discovery of the coin of Yaso Varman in tho great tope at Mauikyaki 
predisposed him to assign an unduly late dato to tho Gandliara school. 

Mr. Fergusson rightly observed that some of the Gandliara sculp- 
tures might bo mistaken for early Christian works, but ho did not 
follow out tho hint thus given, and tho remark, though perfectly true, 
has not attracted much attention. Ho supported tho observation by a 
cursory reference to the early Christian sarcophagi and ivories. I have 
examined tho line collection of ivorios, original and casts, in the South 
Kensington Museum f and, while admitting that some have really an 
artistic relation with the Gandliara work, I venture to think that tho 
relation is not very close. 

The representation of Christ standing under a Bmall arch, support- 
ed on lluted columns, with florid capitals of a modified Corinthian form, 
as seen on the front of the Brescia casket, dating from the fifth or sixth 
century, is undoubtedly akin to the Gandliara representations of Buddha; 
and tho procession of Joseph and his brethren on the Ravenna chair 
recalls, though less vividly, somo of the processional scenes of the 


Constantinople was formally consecrated as tho Now Romo in A. D. 330. 
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Indian reliefs.* But the ivories cio not seem to me to bo exactly con- 
temporary with the Indian work. 

The closest parallels to the Gandhara sculptures in relief arc to bo 
found among the remains of early Christian art, though not among the 
ivory carvings. These parallels are to be found in a place where we 
should hardly expect them, the Catacombs of Romo. 

It would be impossible by any number of pages of mere description 
to bring home to the reader’s mind the reality of the likeness hero 
asserted, but a comparison of tho lioliogravure plates of the Gandhara 
sculptures edited by Major Cole with the similar plates of the sculptures 
in the Catacombs in Roller’s work will convince any one who takes 
the trouble to make it that the connection betweon the two, however 
it came to pass, is very close indeed.f 

I shall merely give references to the plates, in M. Roller’s book 
which closely resemble Major Cole’s. 

PI. XTjIL A sarcophagus, “ a domi-paien, a demi-chrotien,” from 
the cemetery of Callixtus, and probably dating from tho third century. 
The arrangement of tho whole composition much resembles that of 
many of the Gandhara reliefs, and tho posture of tho figure of Psycho 
is nearly identical with that of Prajapati in tho Nativity group from the 
upper monastery at Nuttu, described ante , p. 124. 

PI. XL1V. Sarcophagus of St. Constantia, with vintago scones 
and genii ; 4th century. 

PL XLV. Sarcophagus from tho Basilica of St. Paul, with various 
scenes of the life of Christ and His disciples, sculptured in high relief ; 
4th century. The scenes in this composition are not separated by 
columns. The resemblance in general effect to some of the best Can- 
dhara sculptures is very strong. 

* Westwood, Descriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington 
Musewn (187G), PI. J I, III. Comparo the large Catalogue of Original Ivories in tho 
saino Musoum by Maskoll (1872), and tho littlo hnnd-book by tho samo writer, 
entitled Ivories, Ancient and Meditvval. Other references aro given by Fergusson in 
1. and E. Architecture , p. 182. 

f Les Gatacombes de Rome , Histoire de V Art ct des Oroyances Rcligicnscs 
pendant les premiers Siecles du Chrisliunisme , par Th^ophilo Roller, Paris, Vvo. A. 
Morel et Cie. ; 2 vols. largo folio n. d., with 100 heliogravure plates. Readers who 
cannot obtain access to this work or De Rossi’s publications ma} T verify the compari- 
son mado by reference to “ Roma Sotterranea , or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs especially of tho Cemetery of St. Callixtus ; conipilod from the works of 
Commendatore De Rossi, with tho consent of tho author. New odilion, rewritten 
and greatly enlarged, by Rev. J. Sponcer Nortlicote, D. D., Canon of Birmingham, 
and Rov. W. 11. Brownlow, M. A., Canon of Plymouth 2 volumes, 8vo., London, 
Longman’s, Greon and Co., 1879, with numerous engravings. 
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PL XLVIII. Resurrection of iazarus, and other incidents ; 4th, 
or possibly, 5th century. The thick, stumpy figures much resemble 
some of thoso in reliefs from Nuttu and Sanghao. 

PI. XL1X. Sarcophagus of 4th or 5th century, with a long row 
of worshippers. 

PL L1V. Representation of an agape feast; 5th century. Tho 
winged genii and other figures much resemble thoso seen in Gandhara 
art. 

PL LVIIL Sarcophagus of Constantino in tho Latoran Museum ; 
4th century. Relief sculptures with intevcolumniations and architrave. 
Christ is seated in the centre compartment, like Buddha in the Gan- 
dliara compositions 

Pl. LIX. The celebrated sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, dated 
A. 1). 359. Various scenes are represented in panels divided by 
columns. Tho style is very similar to that of good Gandhara work. 

PL LX. Vivo sarcophagi of the 4t h century ; various subjects. 

PL LXVIIt. Adoration of tho magi; 4th century, compai'e the 
Gandhara representation of tho four kings offering the precious bowls to 
Buddha. One example of this is in tho Lahore Museum, No. 405 of 
Cunningham’s Descriptive List , and another, (or possibly the samo 
work), is figured by Major Colo. 

PL LXIX. The Epiphany ; 4th century. 

PI. LXXVI. Elijah ascending to heaven in a four-horsed chariot ; 
4th, or possibly 3rd, century. 

PL LXXXI. Sarcophagus, probably of about 5th century. 

Pl, LX XXII. Sarcophagus of 5th century. 

PL L XXXVII. Worship of the labarnm symbol, the cross enclosed 
in a circle, elevated in the centre compartment of an intercolumniatud 
relief ; 5th century. 

This composition has a very strong resemblance to the representation 
of the worship of the Trisill , the emblem of the Buddhist faith, in 
Major Cole’s volume.. 

It is, as I have said, impossible by means of mere verbal description 
to express the intimate relation which exists between tho art of 
Gandhara, and these Christian sculptures from the Catacombs, which 
range in date from about A. D. 250 to 450 ; but it is equally impossible for 
any person to compare photographs of the two sets of objects, and to fail in 
perceiving the likeness, in somo cases almost amounting to identity, of 
style and treatment. The evident analogy, too, between the representa- 
tions of tho Buddha and tho Christ shows that there is a substantial 
identity of subject, veiled under difference of namo, as well as in treat- 
ment. The facts invite speculation as to the possibility and probability 
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of an appreciable amount of Chrii&ian influence on the later development 
of Buddhism, but 1 cannot venture at present to embark on the tempt- 
ing, though perilous, sea of conjecture to which such speculation would 
lead me. 

I have shown above that no difficulty exists in supposing that Indian 
art may have been affected by the Palmyrene variety of the cosmopolitan 
Roman stylo. Inasmuch as that style was cosmopolitan, it is impossible 
to say that any given Indian adaptation of a Roman model was bor- 
rowed from tho art of Palmyra or any other particular locality. If we 
find an Indian sculpturo nearly identical with one at Palmyra, all that 
can be safely asserted is, that both have a common origin, and date 
from approximately the one period, while there is po reason why tho 
Indian imitation should not have been copied directly from a Palmyrene 
model. . • 

Bearing in mind these explanations, it is interesting to observe that 
a friezo from the upper monastery at Nuttu, reproduced in Major Cole’s 
Plate 16, figure 1, is substantially identical with the Palmyreue frieze 
engraved in Wood’s Plate 41. 

The latter adorns a building which bears an inscription recording 
the execution of repairs during the reign of Diocletian (A. D. 284 — >305), 
who kept a garrison at Palmyra, but the building, and the frieze with 
which it is decorated, probably were erected about the middle of tho 
third century. 

The Nuttu design consists of a vine stem, knotted into five circles, 
forming small panels ; the first of which, to the left, contains leaves only, 
the second is occupied by a boy or Genius plucking grapes, the third 
exhibits two boys playing with a goat, tho fourth displays a rudely 
executed goat sitting up and nibbling the vine, and the fifth represents 
a boy plucking grapes. 

At Palmyra, tho figures of the hoys and goats are wanting, but the 
design of the knotted viuo is absolutely identical with that in tho f rieze 
from Nuttu, and the two works cannot be far apaii in date. Somewhat 
similar scitfil patterns are common in Roman art, and occur occasionally 
iu other works of tho Gandhara school. t 

The porphyry sarcophagus of St. Constantia, executed in tho reign 
of Constantine (A. D. 306—3.37), to which I have already referred 
(ante, p. 165), is adorned with a relief exhibiting the pressing of grapes 
by winged cupids, set in scrolls of vine stems, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the design of the Nuttu friezo. Tho subsidiary garland, 
acanthus leaf, and animal decorations of St. Constantia s sarcophagus 
all have a strong likeness to the Nuttu sculptures and other works of 
the Gandhara school. 
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I venture to maintain with some confidence that I cannot be far 
wrong 1 in assuming A. D. 300 as an approximate mean date for the 
remains of the upper monastery at Nuttu. This chronological determi- 
nation is of special value becauso the sculptures from this site, though 
extremely various in subject, are probably all contemporaneous, or 
nearly so. The whole sito occupied an area measuring only about 80 by 
GO feet, and 79 objects were found within this small space. Most of 
these are stone sculptures, which lay round two small stupas, each ten 
feet in diameter, that occupied the centre of the building. Fragments 
of plaster figures were found at a distance of a few feet from the minia- 
ture stupas * 

The varied collection of sculptures obtained within this small space 
comprises the Nativity scene, (ante, p. 123), the very elegant figure 
of a worn 0*11 standing under a conventional palm-tree, (ante, p. 124), 
a specimen of tlio adaptation of the Rapo of Ganymede, (ante, p. 131), 
two examples of the death-bod scene or parinirvdna, (ante, p. 125), and 
numerous figures of Buddha associated with his disciples, the master 
being sometimes represented with both shoulders draped, and woaring 
moustaches, (auto, p. 127). 

It seems reasonable to suppose that sculptures obtained within such 
a very limited area, and belonging to ono school of art, cannot be very 
widely separated from one another in date. It is not likely that they 
were all executed in a single year, but, for the purposes of art history, 
they may be safely regarded as contemporaneous. 

If then I am right in fixing A. D. 300 as the approximate date for 
this group of subjects, a valuable standard for the chronology of the 
whole school has been rendered available, and we learn that, at tho date 
specified, all tho subjects named had been adopted by Buddhist artists 
as proper themes for the exercise of their skill. 

I cannot attempt to indicate every instance in which the art of 
Gandhara appears to be an echo of that of imperial Route, and shall 
quote but few morp such instances. The representation of a long roll 
or undulated garland carried by boys is one of the commonest subjects 
treated in the Gandhara friezes. A specimen is thus described by Dr. 
Anderson; — “ G. 91, a to d . — Four portions of a frieze. Children 
supporting on their shoulders a long undulated garland, on which are 
tied bunches of grapes, and other ornaments ; in the drooping folds 
above which, in some, appoar the busts and heads of winged human 
figures, and, in one, a bird of prey with extended wings, while, in 
others, the intervals are filled with floral devices.”t 

# Colo, Second Report, p. cxxiii, PI. 6 (plan and elovation). 

t Anderson’s Catalogue, Part I, p. 241. Cf. Colo’s heliogravure plate 7, figures 
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Numerous illustrations might be quoted in proof of the proposition 
that designs of this class are Roman in origin, but I shall contont my- 
self with referring to one, a friezo found in the Palestrina territory, 
probably dating from the time of Constantine, which represents a very 
large garland carried by boys.* 

The same subject occurs repeatedly in the sculptures of Arnara- 
vati, though treated in more Indian stylo. A notable distinction be- 
tween the methods of treatment in Gandhara and at Amaravati is that 
the Gandhara artists always give the roll an imbricated surface, such as 
is commonly scon in Roman art, whereas the Amaravati sculptors mark 
the surface with lines in a manner of their own. Put 1 suspect that at 
Amaravati, as well as in Gandhara, the motive wa^ borrowed from 
Roman art. 

The Buddhist artists, following the usual Indjan practice, con- 
verted the foreign motive to the purposes of their own ceremonial, and, 
as Sir A. Cunningham has pointed out, used the Roman garland to re- 
present the light serpentine frame of bamboo covered with tinsel, which 
was carried in procession at Buddhist festivals, as it is to this day in 
Burma. • 

I have already referred to the fact that the conventional re- 
presentation of the parinirvana or death-bed of Buddha is borrowed from 
the sculptures of Roman sarcophagi or Grmco-Roman sepulchral reliefs 
(ante, p. 126). 

I have also mentioned (ante, p. 136) that the representations of 
winged animals, and marine monsters, and the comic friezes of boys 
riding on lions and other beasts, so common in the early Buddhist 
sculptures both of Gandhara and India Proper, are ultimately derived 
from tho works of the Alexandrian schools of Greek art, which aro 
supposed to trace their parentage to Scopas. 

Tho early examples of this class of subjects which occur in tho 
interior of India, and aro prior in date to the establishment of the 
Roman empire, must be imitations of Greek models. In all probability 
the artists *>f Buddha Gaya and Bharhut obtained their knowledge of 
these foreign forms by means of the sea commerce conducted with 
Alexandria through tho inland depot of Ozene (Ujjain), and the port 
of Barygaza (Bharocli).’f At Amaravati it is possible that the channel 
of communication was Roman. 

The Gandhara compositions dealing with similar subjects should be 
compared, not with Greek art, but with the representations of tho 

* Visconti, Masco Tio -dement in o, Vol. VII, pi. XXXV. 

t Soo the Introduction to McCrindlo’s translation of tho Poriplus of tho 
Erythraean Soa. 
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Triumph of Bacchus, and of processions of the Genii Bacchici and 
Geuii Circenses, many examples of which may be seen in Visconti’s 
plates, and in other illustrated works on Roman art. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological sequence of the vari- 
ous remains in the Yusuf zai country. 

“ The principal groups of ruins,” remarks Sir A. Cunningham, 
“ are at Sliahbazgarhi, Sawaldher, and Sahri Balilol in the plain ; and 
at Ranigat, Jamalgarhi, Taklit-i-Bahi, and Kharkai in the hills. 
There are similar remains at many other places, as at Topi, Ohiud, 
and Zeda in Utmanzai; at Tiirli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Sudani; 
and at Matta and Sanghao in Lunkhor.”* 

To this list .must be added tho ruins of the monasteries at Mian 
Khan and Nuttu, which lie close to tlioso at Sanghao, and wore ex- 
plored by Major Cple. 

The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi were the first described, 
and arc the best known. It is very unfortunate that no aecuiute record 
has been kept in many cases of the exact site where certain sculptures 
were found, and tho consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory 
discussion. But ait is certain that by far the largest proportion of the 
specimens of Gandliara art in the Indian Museum at Calcutta came from 
Jamalgarhi, and that some of tho best specimens in the British Museum 
came from the samo locality. The Gandliara school was in its prime when 
tho Jamalgarhi sculptures wero executed. I have shown (ante, p. 163) 
that tho Indo-Corinthian capitals found there are later than A D. 217. 
So far as I can see at present, the Jamalgarhi remains do not vary much 
in style, and tlieir execution cannot be extendod over a very long period. 
The best may be dated A. D. 250, and tho latest A. D. 300. Of courso, 
all such dates must bo regarded as mero approximations in round 
numbers. 

1 havo adduced (ante, p. 168) reasons for believing that the sculp- 
tures from the upper monastery at Nuttu are slightly later, dating 
from about A. D. 300. Those from the lower monastery at the same 
site belong to the same period. 

The Sanghao sculptures, which are fully illustrated by Major Cole, 
are in general contemporaneous with those at Nuttu, but somo of tho 
Sanghao works look a little later. 

Many of the sculptures from Mian Khan, which are illustrated by 
Major Colo’s heliogravures Nos. 23 to 30 inclusive, seem to me superior 
in execution to, and more Greek in stylo than, those from other 
sites. But very little difference can bo discerned between the work at 


* Archwol. Rep., Vol. V, p. 5. 
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Mi&n Klidn and the best at Jamalgarhi. Some of the Mian Klian 
specimens may bo as old as A. D. 200, though none, I should think, 
are older. 

As to Kharkai no detailed information is available. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham merely notes that he saw a large collection of sculptures from 
this locality in the possession of Mr. Beckett, and that ho obtained a 
considerable number himself “ similar in all respects to the sculptures 
that have been dug up at other places.”* Inasmuch as Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s criticisms are chiefly concerned with the objects obtained at Jamal- 
garhi, it may be assumed that the Kharkai sculptures are not remote 
in date from those procured at that locality. 

“ The remains at Sawaldher, 2^ miles to the cast of Jamalgarhi, 
are mostly covered by the houses of the village, and are, therefore, 
inaccessible. It is believed, however, that some of fjie finest specimens 
in the Lahore Museum were obtained at this place by Dr. Bellow.”t 
If this belief be correct, the Sawaldher ruins must be as old as those at 
Mian Khan, and it is possiblo that some of the buildings may have been 
older, and contained works tracing thoir parentage directly to Greek 
art. It is a great pity that the objects in the Lahoro Museum were not 
properly labelled. 

The excavations at Sahri Balilol proved that the site had been 
occupied in very ancient times, perhaps as early as B. C. 2,000, J mid 
the existence of the stiipas , containing the broken statue imbedded in it, 
proves that Buddhist votaries occupied the place as late as A. D. 500 
or 000 (A. D. ante , p. 155). The broken statue was particularly well 
executed, and presumably may bo referred to tho third century. 

The information respecting the sculpturo at Takht-i-Bahi is very 
scanty. Mr. Fergusson, from examination of photographs, judged that 
the remains # at this placo are of considerably later dato than those at 
Jamalgarhi, and his judgment on a question of relative date is entitled 
to the greatest respect. 

At Takht-i-Bahi, a court was excavated, surrounded on three sides 
by lofty cffapels, each of which seems to have enshrined a colossal 
plaster statue of Buddha, some twenty feot, or more, in height. Such 
colossal plaster images do not appear to belong to a very early stngo of 
Buddhist art, and their presence confirms Mr. Forgusson’s suggestion 
that tho remains at Takht-i-Bahi should bo placed late in tho series. 
Perhaps A. D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date. 

To sum up, I accept the numismatic evidence, agreeing as it 

* Archceol. Rep., Yol. Y, p. 5k 
f Hid., ibid. 

J Ibid., p. 38. 

X 
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docs with the architectural, that tho Ionic pillars found in two temples 
at Taxila, east of the Indus, date from about the beginning of tho 
Christian era, and are, with the exception of a very few sculptures of 
tho same period, the earliest known examples of Indo-Hellenic work 
in tho Panjab. Theso pillars I regard as results of the operation 
of Hellenistic, as distinguished from Roman, influence. Hellenistic 
ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were 
executed prior to the establishment of tho empire of tho Caesars, 
at Bharliut, Buddha Gaya, and other places in the interior of India. 

Tho sculptures from the Yusuf zai country, tho kingdom of Gan- 
dliara properly so called, which lies west of the Indus, in tho immediate 
neighbourhood of JPeshawar, are, I believe, the work of a local school, 
probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its inspiration directly 
from Rom^n, and only remotely from Greek art. This local school 
may be conveniently designated either as the Gandhara or Peshawar 
school. The name Graeco- Buddhist proposed by Dr. Leitner cannot be 
asserted to be incorrect, all Roman being only a modification of Greok 
art, but the term Romano-Buddhist would be much moro appropriate. 

I cannot say ivliat circumstances caused the establishment at Pesha- 
war of this peculiar local school, but I do not agree with Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in associating it with Kanishka and his immediate successors 
of the Kushan dynasty, A. D. 80 to 200. On tho contrary, I am of 
opinion that the earliest works of tho Romano-Buddhist school of Pesha- 
war date from about A. D. 200, and that all the sculptures of any con- 
siderable degree of artistic merit were executed between that date and 
A. D. 350. The style probably lingered in decay as late as A. D. 450, 
but not later. 

It follows that I hold that tliero is a wide interval, at present 
unbridged, between the scanty remains of early Indo-TIellenic work 
in the Punjab, add the abundant specimens of later Indo-Roman work. 

The style of tho Romano-Buddhist sculpture and architectural 
decoration shows some aflinity with tho style of the great tomples at 
Palynrra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries A. D., 
but its closest relationship, (and tho connection is very close indeed), 
is with tho Roman Christian sculpture of the period A. D. 250-450, as 
seen in the catacombs. 

I am well aware that the opinions above expressed are open to 
dispute, and that lam liable to be thought ovor-venturesomo for express- 
ing them in such positivo language. They are, however, tho result ol 
a careful and prolonged study of the subject, and 1 submit them for 
discussiou in the confidence that a distinct expression of definite opinions 
will bring out clearly the issues to be decided, and prepare the way foi 
final judgment. 
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Section VI. The Indian Schools of Painting. 

The mention of an Indian school of painting must scorn absurd to 
a reader acquainted only with modern India, where no traco of the 
existence of pictorial aid can bo discerned, unless the pretty, though 
conventional, miniatures which a fow craftsmen at Dolhi are still able 
to execute, be counted as an exception. 

The paintings exhibited in the show rooms of Rajas’ palaces, and 
the decorations of modern temples and private houses are scarcely more 
deserving of the name of art than the caricatures scribbled by boys on 
the wall of thoir schoolroom. In tho India of to-day painting and 
sculpture are both lost arts. Tho little feeling for beauty that sur- 
vives is almost confiuod to small bodies of skilled artizans, and is with 
them rather tho inherited aptitudo of tho members of a guild for tho 
work of their trado, than a genuine artistic taste. This statement may 
seem very shocking to the amiublo gentlemen who, of late years, have 
bestowed unmeasured praise upon the msthetic merits of Indian carpets, 
shawls, vases, and so forth, but ’tis true *tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true. 

My concern, however, is with tho past rather than the present, and 
I must not tilt against South Kensington windmills. ^Whatever be tho 
merits of modern productions, ancient India certainly produced paint- 
ings which deserve to bo ranked as works of art. They do not, I 
believe, deserve a very high rank, when compared with tho world’s 
masterpieces — no Indian art work does — but they are entitled to a re- 
spectable place among tho second or third class. The utter inability 
of the modern Hindu to express anything human or divine with either 
brush or chisel produces in the rniud of the European observer in India 
a feeling of surprise when he finds a sculpturo or painting which can 
be described as the work of an artist, and admits of comparison with 
the productions of Europo, and inclines him to exaggerate tho merit 
of his treasure trove. Tho Gandhara or Peshawar sculptures, which 
have formed the principal subject of this paper, would bo admitted by 
most pcrsqps competent to form an opinion, to be tlftj best specimens of 
tho plastic art over known to oxist in India. Yet oven those are only 
echoes of the second rato Roman art of tho third and fourth centuries. 
In the elaboration of minute, intricate, and often extremely pretty, 
ornamentation on stone, it is true, the Indian artists are second to none. 
Tho stone-cutters in Gandhara and at Amaravati display tho same skill 
in drawing elaborate patterns, and the same skill in executing them, 
which wo now admire in the work of the modern carpet- woa vers and 
vase-makers. But in the expression of human passions and emotions 
Indian 'art has completely failed, except during tho time when it was 
held in Graeco-Roman leading strings, and it has scarcely at any time 
essayed an attempt to give visible form to any divine ideal. 
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Such being the deficiencies of Indian sculpture, the same may be 
looked for in Indian painting. 

The sculptures of Gandhara, Amaravati, and the Western Caves 
frequently show traces of paint, from which it appears that the Indians 
adopted the common Greek practice of using colour to heighten the 
elfect of sculpture. No Indian coloured sculpture, however, has suffi- 
ciently retained the pigment to allow modern critics to judge of the 
effect produced. In Gandhara the gilder’s art was freely employed, 
in addition to that of the painter, in order to add to tlio magnificence 
of sculpture. Such extraneous aids, whethor employed by Greeks or 
Indians, seem to our modern taste derogatory rather than helpful to 
the dignity of sculpture, and, this being so, we need not regret tlio loss 
of the pigment and gilding, which would in our eyes have vulgarized 
sculptures, .which \yc can honestly admire as they stand in naked stono. 

But, besides these questionable expedients, the artists of ancient 
India know how to supplement sculpture by the art of painting in forms 
recognized by all to be legitimate. Mr. Fergusson expresses the con- 
fident belief that paintings, such as are commonly called frescoes, con- 
tributed to the decoration of the Gandhara monasteries. It is very 
probable that bis belief was well founded, but no scrap of any such 
painting has yet been found, and at present a Gandhara school of paint- 
ing lias only a hypothetical existence. 

In Western India the destroying band of time has been a little 
moro merciful, and has spared enough of the ancient paintings to show 
that during the first five centuries of the Christian era India possessed 
artists who could paint pictures of, at least, respectable merit. 

Fragments of paintings oil walls and ceilings can be detected in the 
cave temples of the Bombay Presidency at several sites, but the only 
localities where intelligible pictures have survived, so far as is known 
at present, are Ajanta in the Nizam’s dominions and Bagh in the district 
of Hath in the south of Malwa. The paintings at the latter place are 
known only from bri^f descriptions in Messrs. .Fergusson and Burgess’ 
works, which are not sufficient to form the basis for critical dis- 
cussion.* 

Our knowledge of ancient Indian painting is practically restricted 
to tlio pictures on tho walls and ceilings of the celebrated caves at Ajanta. 
No attempt has yet been mado to discuss methodically these interesting 

# Cave Temples of India , pp. 363-366 ; and Notes on Bauddha Rock Temples of 
Ajanta, pp. 94, 95. Recently a series of romarkable Jain paintings has been dis- 
covered at Tirumalai, 30 miles south of Vellore in the Madras Presidency. The 
paintings belong to two distinct periods, but their dates have not yet been deter- 
mined. (Proc. Govt, of Madras, No. 803, Public , dated 11 th June , 1887.) 
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paintings, or to determine definitely their place in tho history of art.* 
I think that any qualified critic who undertakes the study of these 
works will find that they are well worth attentive examination, from 
the points of view both of the archaeologist and tho artist, but such 
qualified critic, competent to grasp alike archmological and artistic 
problems, lias not yet come forward. 

I cannot protend to write a criticism on tho Ajanta paintings. I 
have not had time to study them minutely, nor have I the technical 
knowledge requisite to enable mo to determine their aesthetic value. 
But I am fully persuaded that they are to be numbered among tho fruits 
of foreign teaching, either by Greeks, or Roman pupils of Greek masters, 
and, holding this opinion, I cannot omit all notice # of them from an 
essay which aims at giving a general, though imperfect, view of the 
manner and degree of Grocco- Roman infi nonce on # tho ar$ and other 
elements of the civilization of ancient India. 

At Ajanta fragments of painting exist in thirteen caves, but the 
principal remains are found in seven. “ Tho Ajanta pictures arc not 
frescoes in the true acceptation of tho term. Tho painting was executed 
on a coat of thin, smooth plaster, the thickness of an egg-shell, which 
was laid on a groundwork composed of a mixture of eowdung and pul- 
verized trap, rice-husks being sometimos added to increase the binding 
properties of the mixture. ”t 

As regards the stylo of tho pictures Mr. Griffiths* general criticism 
is to the effect that there is “ little attention paid to the soienco of art — 
a general crowding of figures into a subject, regard being liad more to 

* The most competent account of tho Ajanta paintings yet published is that given 
in the second work referred to in tho preceding noto. Tho foil title of tho book is 
“No. 9, Archaeological Survey of Webern India. Notes on the Baiiddha Rock-Temples 
of Ajanta, their Paintings and Sculptures , and on the Paintings of the Bdgh Caves, 
Modern Bauddha Mythology , etc. By J. Bnrgess, M 11. A. S., etc., Bombay, 4to. . 
Printed by order of Government at tho Government Central Press, 1879.” This 
work is now out of print, and sells at double its original price. It is illustrated 
by twenty-nine plates, nncolourod, fifteen of which aro devoted to the paintings. 

Four pretty good uncolourod plates illustrato Dr. Itajendralala Mitra’s papor 
on tho paintings in Yol. XLV1I (1878) of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

° n The architecture and sculpture of tho Ajantd caves aro discussed with great 
fulness in Yol. IV of the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
and are there illustrated by splendid autotype plates, but the paintings aro scarcely 

noticed in that volumo. # 

Tho volume of Notes, the full title of which has been given above, belongs to 
a series of minor treatises in paper covors, issued by the Bombay Government 
preliminary to the publication of tho costly and elaborate sorios of Reports. 

t Indian Antiquary, Yol. II, p. 1 52. 
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the truthful rendering of a story than to a beautiful rendering of it 
not that they discarded boauty, but they did not mako it tho primary 
motive of representation.”* 

Tho range of date of the Ajanta paintings is very nearly the same 
as that of tho Gandhara sculpturos, though some of the formor are 
earlier, and some may be a hundred years, or even more, later than any 
of the latter. The earliest paintings at Ajanta, those on tho side walls of 
Cave No. X, are referred by Mr. Burgess to the latter part of the second 
century A. D. To a large extent the Gandhara and Ajanta works aro 
certainly contemporary, and it is jprimcL facie probable that, if tho sculp- 
tures echo the ideas of the art of imperial Rome, paintings of the samo 
period should not h^ve escaped the influence of the cosmopolitan canons 
of taste which then determined the forms of art. I am not prepared to 
provo in detail the Qreek or Roman parentage of the Ajanta paintings, 
but I have little doubt that critical study will prove them to bo more 
Roman than Greek. Their realism, on which Mr. Griffiths comments, 
is one of the most characteristic features of the Gandluira sculptures, 
and is thoroughly Roman. Some of tho panels, too, filled with elegant 
floral decorations a*’o extremely like Roman work in appearance. 

Tho Gandhara sculptures aro so closely related to the Christian 
sculptures in tho Catacombs of Rome, that I venture to suggest that 
it would be worth while to compare the paintings in tho Catacombs 
with thoso in the Ajanta caves. A hasty comparison of copies of both 
led me to suppose that they might be related, but I am not in a position 
to offer a definite opinion on tho subject. 

The neglect of years has, it is understood, in great part destroyed 
tho original paintings at Ajanta, and, unfortunately, the fine copies in 
• oils, on which Major Gill spent many years, were mostly consumed by 
the fire at the Crystal Palace in 1860. A few of his copies then escaped, 
but, I believe, perished in a later fire at South Kensington. Mr. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay School of Art, has since made a fresh set of copies 
of a portion of tho # paintings, and those copies aro now exhibited in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington. The ordinary visitor, how 
ever, can be little impressed by them, in the absence of descriptive 
labels or catalogue to indicate the history, meaning, or artistic value of tho 
paintings. I should add that, notwithstanding his remarks on the subor- 
dinate place given to beauty as compared with realism in the Ajanta paint- 
ings generally, Mr. Griffiths bestows very high praise on particular compo- 
sitions, and his judgment is supported ’by the great authority of Mr. 

* Indian Antiquary, Yol. Ill, pp. 25-28. So far ns I am aware, Mr. Griffiths’ 
report has not been published in full. Considerable extracts from it are given in tho 
Indian Antiquary, and in Mr. Burgess’ Notes. 
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Fergusson, One of tho most remarkable paintings is in the hall of Cavo 
No. XVI, and is supposed to dato from the sixth century. The subject 
is the death of a lady, apparently a princess. The treatment of it has 
elicited from Mr. Fergusson the comment that “ Mr, Griffiths very 
justly remarks on this picture that ‘ for pathos and sentiment and the 
unmistakeable way of telling its story this picture, I considor, cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Florentines could have put better 
drawing, and the Venetians bettor colour, but neither could have thrown 
greater expression into it.’ ”* 

Mr. Fergusson also quotes with approval tho criticism of Mr. 
Griffiths on a painting depicting flying ligures in the so-called Zodiac 
Cave, No. XVII 

“ Whether wo look at its purity of outline, or the elegance of tho 
grouping, it is one of the most pleasing of the smaller t paintings at 
Ajanta, and more nearly approaches tho form of art found in Italy in tho 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than any other example tliore. The 
easy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner that 
could not easily be surpassed. ”f 

Whether these panegyrics are overstrained op not I shall not 
attempt to decide, but I am fully persuaded that no art at all deserving 
of such praise was ever born on Indian soil. 

“ India, meditated, brooded, elaborated, but the originating imagina- 
tion is not found in the dream-life. 

Whoever seriously undertakes the critical study of the paintings 
at Ajanta and Bagh will And, I have no doubt, that tho artists drew 
their inspiration from the West, and, I think, ho will also find that tlieir 
style is a local development of the cosmopolitan art of tho contemporary 
Roman Empire. 

• Section VII. The Art of Coinage in Jj*dia. 

Tho opinion expressed by Lonormant that tho mechanical process 
of coining money, properly so called, was unknown to the Indians until 
they learned it from tho Greeks after the invasion of Alexander, was 
vigorously combated by the late Mr. Thomas on several occasions, and, 
in my judgment, with success. § 

# Cave Temples of India, p. 307. 

f Cave Temples of India, p. 311. 

% This quotation is taken from a letter of my friend Dr. R. Atkinson, the learn- 
ed Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Dublin. 

§ The question is discursively treated in Mr. Thomas’ papers on tho Earliest 
Indian Coinage and on Ancient Indian Weights in tho Numismatic Chronicle for 
188-1, and in his revisod edition of tho latter paper in tho first volume of tho Inter- 
national Numismata Orientaha. 
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Tho truth seems to be that, thougn all ancient Indian coinages with 
the slightest pretensions to artistic merit are ultimately of Greek origin, 
yet tho idea of coining money, and a knowledge of the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for tho production of rude coins originated inde- 
pendently in India, or, at tho least, were not borrowed from the Greeks. 

Although I agree with Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Cunningham in 
rejecting the theory of tho Greek doscent of all Indian coins without 
exception, it must be admitted that it would bo extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove that any particular ancient Indian coin now 
extant is older than tho timo of Alexander tho Great. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham has ventured moro than once on tho bold assertion respecting tho 
so-called 1 punch-marked * coins, that “ many of them are as old as 
1000 13. C., and perhaps oven older.”* 

When it is remembered that no stone building, sculpture, or in- 
scription anywhere in India is known to exist which is older than tho 
reign of Asoka, some seventy years alter the invasion of Alexander tho 
Great, it is clear that a claim on behalf of a coin to an antiquity of 1000 
13. C. is very difficult to substantiate. Nothing in India exists, which 
can bo compared wjth it, that is not seven and a half centuries later in 
date. The supposition that any Indian coins aro to be dated 1000 13. C. 
is a more guess, unsupported by a single fact. I cannot venture to 
narno any other date for the beginnings of Indian coinage, for the reason 
that nothing really is known on tho subject. It is possible that certain 
coins may be very old, but they cannot be proved to be so, and the 
independent origin of Indian coinage cannot be demonstrated by showing 
that any given extant piece is older than Alexander. I do not know of 
the existence of any Indian coin which may not possibly be later than 
his time. 

Tho really valid reason for denying tho Greek origin of the art of 
of coinago in India is that several classes of early Indian coins do not 
exhibit a singlo clear trace of Greek influence, whereas they aro plainly 
marked by special Indian characteristics. 

Tho coinage of India in its most primitive form consisted of small, 
oblong, roughly rectangular plates of silver, without any impression on 
the surface, but struck to a definite standard of weight, namely, 32 rails, 
or 58| grains. A slight improvement was made when these little plates 
of silver were stamped with rough devices of stars, trees, and so forth. 
These devices were impressed by means of small punches, not covering 
the face of tho coin, and sometimes it appears that all the various 
patterns on the surface of a single piece, wero not executed at once, but 
were impressed successively at different times by tho aid of several 

* Arch<eol. Rep., Yol. I, p. 70 ; II, pp. 229, 264, 288. 
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punches. Coins of this kind, which were struck both in silver and 
copper, are, therefore, known to Indian numismatists as 1 punch- 
marked ’ coins. Like the blanks, which presumably preceded them, 
they are struck to the Indian standard of 32 ratis. This standard 
cannot, I beliovo, bo in any way connected with the Greek metric 
system. The punch-marked coins are destitute of legends, but the 
purely Indian character of their devices and their Indian standard of 
weight render it incredible that they should be the result of Greek 
influence. 

Other early Indian coins witli a general resemblance to the punch- 
marked pieces were either cast in a mould or struck with a dio covering 
the face of tho coin, and some few of the oldest of such cast and die- 
strnck coins, which follow Indian standards of weight, are inscribed 
with characters of tho form current in the days of Atfoka. Tho devices 
of these coins are as indigenous as those of the punch-marked class.* 

It is, I venture to suggest, by no means unlikely that tho use of 
legends on coins was suggested by Greek example. The earliest in- 
scribed Indian coins are proved by the characters used in their brief 
legends to belong approximately to tho period of Asoka, whose inscrip- 
tions are the earliest examples of the use of the alphabet, aftorwai’ds 
known as Gevanagari. Tho history of that alphabet lias not yet been 
satisfactorily traced, and the sudden appearance of long and complicated 
records inscribed in its characters during the reign of Asoka is an un- 
explained mystery. The simultaneous first appearance on Indian soil 
of stone architecture and stone sculpture in the same reign is another 
mystery. But, however mysterious be the exact origin of all these 
sudden innovations, it is tolerably clear that they were in some way the 
result of tho foreign, especially the Greek, influences which certainly 
affected the policy both of A^oka and his grandfather. It seems to be a 
plausible conjecture that the introduction of coin legends about the same 
lime was another effect of the same potent foreign forces. 

Howewer this may be, the various kinds of harly coins, to which 
I have alluded above, bear no otlior mark whatever of foreign origin. 
Tt is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that the art of manufacturing 

* For discussion of these early Indian coins see the above quoted essays by 
Mr. Thomas. In Cunningham’s Archaol. H^p., Vol. VI, pp. 213*220, Mr. Carlloyle 
has attempted a classification of the punch-marked coins, the weights of which are 
discussed by Sir A. Cunningham in ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 10. Tho classes of early 
coins found at Eran are discussed and figured in ibid., Vol. X, p. 77, PI. XXIV. 
See also ibid., Vol. II, p. 10; V, p. 154, PI. XXXI, and VI, p. 167. But the numis- 
matic history of India remains to be written. I assume 1'825 grain as the best 
established value for the rati, for the reasons Btated in Joumnl As. Soc. of Bengal 
Vol. LIII, part I, p. 146. 

T 
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such rude coins was invented in India independently of Greek teaching. 
But this conclusion does not prove that any such coins should be assign- 
ed to a very remote period. It is quito impossible to say when the use 
of blank or punch-marked rectangular pieces of silver or copper of definite 
weight began, and it is difficult to say when it ended. I suspoct that in 
out-of-the-way cornors of India tho old-fashioned punch-marked pieces 
continued to be struck centuries after coins of more regular fabric had 
become familiar in the more advanced parts of the country, and that 
specimens of tho ancient, indigenous coinage long continued in circula- 
tion side by side with pieces struck in imitation of foreign models. At 
the prcsont day the people of the districts between Fyzabad and Patna 
obstinately cling to tho custom of using the clumsy, mis-shapen lumps 
of copper, known as ‘ dumpy ’ or ‘ Gorakhpur! pice,’ and refuse to cir- 
culate the well-executed, and, to European notions, convenient copper 
coinage issued from tho British mints. During the past year the 
Government of India has found itself compelled to mako an effort to 
suppress by law the currency of the unauthorized ‘ dumpy pice.’ The 
mere form, then, of any given punch-marked or other rude uninscribed 
coin is a very imperfect test of its age. 

So far as I can learn, no definite evidence is producible to show 
that any Indian coin now extant is of earlier date than B. C. BOO. The 
complete absence of all traces of foreign influence on the Indian coins 
of the most primitive form renders probable the hypothesis that some 
of them were struck before India entered into at all intimate relations 
with the peoples of the West, but that is the most that can at present 
be said in favour of the alleged extreme antiquity of some Indian coins. 
The arguments of Mr. Thomas, so far as they arc based on the references to 
coins in the Code of Manu and other early Sanskrit books, caunot be 
regarded as valifl, when viewed in the light of modorn research into the 
chronology of Sanskrit literature. 

The rare, but now well-known coins of Sophytes, a prince in the 
Panjab, who was contemporary with Alexauclor the Great, are rather 
earlier than any indigonous Indian coins can be proved to be, and are 
altogether Greek in device and legend, though porhaps not in weight- 
standard. They are modelled on the pattern of coins of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria* 

The extensive mintages of the Grceco-Bactrian kings (from B. 0. 
246 to circa B. C. 25) were mostly issued in countries beyond the limits 
of India, but long circulated freely in the Punjab, tho valley of the 
Ganges, and the portp of the western coast. 

# Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythia kings of Bactria and India, 


p. xx. 
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* No known coin can be determined to have been issued by the great 
Asoka or any member of his dynasty. Tho few legends found on coins 
of the period give no clue to the name of the reigning sovereign. A^oka 
must have struck coin to a largo extent during his long reign, and, as 
not a single piece bearing his name has been found, tho only possible 
conclusion is, that the bulk of his coinago consisted of tho rude, unin- 
scribed pieces above referred to. These coins were struck, as wo have 
seen, to the Indian standard, and they circulated side by side with the 
Grrajco-Bactrian issues, specimens of which are found in large numbers 
all over Northern India. 

The general adaptation in India of Greek or Graeco-Roman types 
of coinage was the result of the Indo-Scythian invasions about the be- 
ginning of the Christian eia. Tho indigenous Indian coinage consisted 
of silver and copper. I cannot undertako to say that gold ooius were 
absolutely unknown in India before the Indo-Scythian invasions, but, if 
they existed, they were insignificant in quantity, for not a single speci- 
men of them has ever been discovered. The earliest gold coins struck 
in India, which follow tho indigenous scalo of weights, arc tho hoavy 
coins of Chandra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty, a Ad theso are not 
earlier than A. D. 400. All coins of the Gupta dynasty aro die-struck, 
and their outward form, whether they follow the Indian or the Greek 
weight-standard, is ultimately derived from Greok originals.* 

Tho Indo-Scythian kings introduced a regular gold currency into 
India and struck vast quantities of gold coins, as well as of copper. 
Their gold coins combine various foreign elements, but are essentially 
Roman aurei , equivalent to G reek staters. The Gupta coinage is related 
to the Indo-Scythian, and its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek 
artistic power as late as A. 1). 400. Aftor tho break-up of the Gupta 
empire about A. I). 480, the coinage of India became utterly barbarous, 
and lost all marks of Hellenic influonco on design, legend, or standard. 

As regards tho origin of coinago in India my opinion, in short, is 
that tho art of coinage in rude forms arose in Indi* quite independently 
of Greek teaching. Neither the invasion of Alexander the Great, nor 
the example of his Bactrian successors sufficed to indqco tho princes of 
India to abandon their indigenous stylo of coinage. One petty chief 
in the Pan jab, Sophy tos by name, struck coins after the Greok fashion, 
but found no imitators in tho interior of India. Afoka and tho other 
sovereigns of the Maurya dynasty continued to issue coins of the old 
native pattern, on which they did not oven inscribe their names. 

# Fpr information in detail about the Gupta coinage*! must refer to my paper 
on tho Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India in the Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society for 1889, pp. 1*158, with five plates. 
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The general (though not universal) adaptation of Greek numismatic 
forms copied from Roman coins was the work of the Indo- Scythian 
dynasties, whose rule in the Panjab began a little before the Chris- 
tian ora, and spread over all Northern India during the three follow- 
ing centuries. The introduction of coins of Greek type was synchron- 
ous with the development of an oxtensivo gold currency, which partly 
replaced, and partly supplemented tlic existing issues in other metals. 

The Gupta coinage A. D. 350 to 480 is a development of the Indo- 
Scythian. 

From the fall of the Gupta empire to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan powor all Indian coinages are barbarous and chaotic, and 
completely destitute of artistic merit.* 

The die-cutters of India never attained any high degree of excel- 
lence in their art. Those of Bactria, as distinguished from India, 
produced coins, not, indeed, approaching in beauty those of Syracuse, 
but possessing characteristics which entitle them to respectful con- 
sideration as works of art. 

Professor Gardner observes ; — “ In the types used by Greek kings 
wo find great variety, and they open to us quite a new chapter of Greek 
art, affording fresh proof of the remarkable originality of the artists of 
the Hollenistic age. 

“In regard to the style we may note two points: (1). The extra- 
ordinary realism of their portraiture. The portraits of Demetrius 
(pi. II, 9), of Antimachus, (V, 1), and of Kucratides, (V, 7), aro among 
the most remarkable which have come down to us from antiquity, and 
the effect of them is heightened in each case by the introduction of a 
peculiar and strongly characteristic head-dress, which is rendered with 
scrupulous exactness of detail. 

“(2). The decidedly Praxitelean character of the full length on 
the reverses. The figures of Heraklcs (pi. II, 9 ; III, 3), of Zeus (IV, 
4; VII, 2), of Poseidon, (V, 1), of Apollo (V, 4; IX, 10), arc all in 
their attitudes characteristic of the school of Praxitelos.”t 

Some of the Bactrian coins wero struck within the limits of the 
territories now l$nown as India, but most of them were minted boyond 
the border, and the Bactrian coinage, as a whole, is foreign to India. 

* My remarks must bo understood as applying only to Northern India in the 
widest sense. The system of coinage in Southorn India has always been quite 
distinct, and I do not profess to have studied its history. The Peninsula was nover 
brought into really close political relations with Northern India until the es- 
tablishment of the British supremacy. Even Aurangzib’s protracted campaigns did 
little to bridge over the gulf between the two regions. 

f Catalogue of Coins of Creek and & ythic kings of Bactria and India , p. lriii. 
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I do not propose to discuss its illations with the general course of 
Greek art, and refer to its peculiarities only to enquire how far they 
affected the art of coinage in India. 

The realistic portraits executod by the Bactrian artists wero be- 
yond the powers of the Indian die-cuttors. The Indo-Scythian coins, 
excopt the very latest, arc well executed pieces of metal work, but, 
without exception, almost totally wanting in artistic morit. The effigies 
of the kings are conventional, and the vvholo design is stiff and formal. 
Some of tho Gupta coins display more freedom and originality in design, 
but not a single oxample of a recognizable portrait can bo found, I believe, 
either in tho Indo-Scythian or Gupta sorios. 

Tho influence of tho socond peculiarity of tlje Bactrian coinage 
noted by Professor Gardner can bo discerned in tho Gupta series, 
though not, I think, in the Indo-Scythian. The pocujiar attitude of tho 
standing statues of tho school of Praxiteles consists in this that the 
weight of the body is thrown on ono leg, the figure being inclined to 
one side, and bent in a graceful curve so that tho hip on tho othor side 
is arched outwards. This peculiarity, which in tho hands of a good 
Greek artist, added graco to tho representation of *tho human form, 
was imitated by tho Graeco- Bactrian mint masters with considerable 
success. It caught tho Indian taste, but, in tho hands of clumsy imi- 
tators, was converted into a hideous deformity. An inartistic exaggera- 
tion of the Praxitelean attitude is characteristic of many of tho Gupta 
coins of tho fifth century, and of much Indian sculpture from an early 
date until the present day. 

Unhappily the history of Indian art, is, as observed by Mr. Fergus- 
son, a history of decay, and tho criticism, passed by Sir A. Cunningham 
on Indian sculpture, applies, mntatis mutandis , to other arts : — 

“ It is .a fact, which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art 
of sculpture, or certainly -of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India 
at the very time that tho Greeks were masters of tho Kabul valley, that 
it retained its superiority during tho Greek and balf- Greek rule of the 
Indo-Scyfhians, and that it deteriorated more and more tho further it 
recedod from the Greek ago, until the degradation eliminated in tho 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of tho Brahmanical temples.”* 

Tho employment of fairly well-executed Greek legends on the coins 
of tho Indo-Scythian kings of the first two conturies of our era proves 
that the epithet ‘half-Greok’ applied to their rule by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham is not unsuitable. Kanishka and his successors would not have im- 
pressed Greek legends on their coins, unless tho Greek language had 
considerable currency among thoir subjects. 1 do* not, of course, mean 

* Archccol. Rep., Vol. Ill, p. 100. 
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to suggest that Greek was ever commonly spoken or read in India, but 
it must certainly have been understood by many of the court officials. 
The language in the timo of Kanishka and Huvishka probably occupied 
a position similar to that of the English language in India forty or fifty 
years ago, previous to the development of the existing system of public 
instruction. 

The knowledge of Greek sooms to have lingered longest in Gujarat. 
Corrupt Greek letters are found on tho silver coins of Skanda Gupta 
struck in that region as late as A. D. 450, and they also occur on similar 
coins of his father and grandfather. The letters on these coins are 
unmistakeably Greek in form, but meaningless, and are evidently imi- 
tations of legends, which wore once significant, executed by men unable 
to read Greek. It is plain, therefore, that even on tho western coast, 
where the agency of maritime commerce had for centuries maintained 
an active intercourse with the Hellenistic world, all knowledge of the 
Greek language had died out by A. D. 400, In Northern India such 
knowledge seems to have been lost two centuries earlier. 

It is curious that not a single Greek inscription, other than coin- 
legends, has yet been discovered either in India or in Afghanistan. 

The numismatic facts, to which I havo briefly referred, help to 
render credible and intelligible the alleged Greek influence on Indian 
literature, science, and philosophy, to the consideration of which I shall 
now devote a few pages. 

Section VIII. The Origin of the Indian Drama. 

The existence of a considerable ancient dramatic literature in the 
Sanskrit language was mado known to European readers at the closo 
of tho last century by Sir William Jones’ translation of S'akuntala, a 
charming pastoral play, which is, perhaps, the only Sanskrit work that 
has taken a place among tho literary classics of the world. 

Since Sir William Jones’ time tho Sanskrit plays havo attracted 
many students and translators, notably Horace' Hayman Wilson, whose 
well-known work, Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus , is still the 
leading authority, on the subject. 

The question of the origin and affinities of the ancient Indian 
drama has excited tho curiosity of scholars, from the timo of its dis- 
covery until tho present day, and various attempts havo been made to 
solve the problem. 

The circumstance that the Sanskrit name for a dramatic composi- 
tion is derived from ajroot which conveys the idea of dancing naturally 
suggested tho theory, which readily found favour, that “ the Indian 
drain* arose, after the manner of our modern drama in tho Middle Ages, 
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out of religious solemnities and spectacles (so-called * mysteries ’), and 
also that dancing originally subservod religious purposes.”* 

But this plausible theory has, unfortunately, very little historical 
basis, and a rival theory that tho dramatic literature of India is a direct 
descendant of the epic seems not to rest on any more solid foundation.f 
It is not improbable that rude pantomimic representations of the 
incidents of sacred stories, resembling the modern Ramlila, may have 
been as popular in ancient times as they are now, but oven if they were, 
they could hardly be regarded as the parent of the Indian drama. Such 
exhibitions in their modern form, of which alone anything is known, 
remain unchanged from year to year, and appear quite incapable of 
literary development. Their ancient predecessors, any existed, can- 
not be credited with any greater power of generating literature. The 
Sanskrit drama includes pastorals, elaborate comedies of real life, com- 
plex pictures of political intrigue, and other varieties of highly artificial 
composition. Tho gap between such compositions and a clumsy * mys- 
tery ’ like tho Hamlila is vast and unbridged, and the interval between 
them and displays of sacred dancing or formal recitations of epic episodes 
is equally wide. • 

The Indian drama, as Professor Wober remarks, u meets us in an 
already finished form, and with its best productions.” Whence came 
this finished form ; was the ripe fruit not preceded by seed or flower ? 

It is impossible to believe that the “ finished form ” sprang, Minerva 
like, from the head of Kalidasa. The dramatic literature of India, like 
all other ripe productions of art in all countries and ages, must be 
either the result of an independent, and therefore slow, process of 
evolution worked out on native soil, or bo the more sudden effect of the 
fertilization of an indigenous germ by a potent foreign influence. 

The latter solution of the problem, is, T have no doubt, the true 
one. It is not easy to disentangle the life history of the indigenous 
germ, concerning the true affinities of which opinions may well differ, J 

• * 

* Webor, History of Indian Literature. (Triibner), p. 107. This theory is well 
expressed in tho brilliant articlo on Sanskrit Poetry and tho Hindu Drama by Dean 
Milmau, which appeared in the Quarterly Revieio for 1831. Dean Milmau considered 
that the Indian plays more closely resembled the Spanish than those of any other 
European country. 

f Brockhans, who denies all Greek influence on the Indian drama, maintains 
the epic theory. I havo not seen his writings. 

% Windisch himself (p. G) admits that tho Epics contain a dramatic element, 
and that the Indian drama was indobtod to some extent, as tho Greek also was, to 
the epos for help. He is of opinion (p. 8) that dramatic representations, based on 
epic stories, existed in India before foreign influences wero felt, such representations 
being simply due to the natural desire to see, as well as hear, tho stories. This 
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but the vivifying foreign influence can be isolated, and subjected to 
microscopic investigation. 

That foreign influence which gave India her noble dramatic litera- 
ture is the same whioh bestowed upon her tho arts of the painter, 
sculptor, and engraver — the undying spirit of Hellas. India received 
this, her spiritual guest, but for a little whilo and grudgingly. When ho 
took wing and fled to more congenial dwelling places the arts soon 
followed in his train. 

Professor Weber was the first to suggest that the representation 
of Greek dramas at the courts of the Hellenistic kings in Bactria, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat awakened tho Hindu faculty of imitation, and thus 
led to the birth of tho Indian drama ; but tho suggestion was qualified, 
and almost negatived, by tho remarks appended to it that the hypo- 
thesis does not admit of direct verification, and that no internal con- 
nection between the Greek and Indian dramatic literature can be 
proved. 

Tho Danish scholar, E. Braudes, accepted tho hypothesis thus 
doubtingly propounded, and, rejecting the limitations imposed by its 
author, boldly undertook to prove the reality of an internal connection 
between the ancient Indian plays and tho Now Attic Comedy, as chiefly 
preserved in the Roman adaptations by Plautus and Terence. I have 
not seen Dr. Brandos’ treatise, nor could I read it if I had, but, fortu- 
nately for that largo class of persons who are ignorant of Danish, sub- 
stantially the same thesis has been ably argued by Dr. Windisch in a 
language more generally intelligible * 

It would be impossible to do full justice to Dr. Windisch’s argu- 
ment otherwise than by a complete translation of his essay. T shall mere- 
ly attempt to indicato in general terms the nature of some of the leading 
proofs on which he rolics in support of tho proposition that the Sanskrit 
drama is of Groeco-Roman parentage. 

The general probabilities in favour of the theory that the Indian 
plays are derivatives of tho New Attic Comedy of the school of Menander 
rest chiefly on the evidence which provos an active and long-continued 
intercourse botw6en the east and west. Somo of this evidence has 
already been considered {ante, p. 15V). A special agency for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge of the forms of Greek drama among Oriental popu- 

opinion seoms to be puro conjecture, and is not shared by my learned friend Pro- 
fessor Atkinson. Windisch also holds (p. 10) that opic recitation, and not a lyrical 
performance associated with music and dancing, was the germ of tho Indian drama. 

* Dor GriecMache Einflusa im Indischen Drama. Yon Ernst Windisch. Aus 
den Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Oongresses. 8yo, pp. 106. Berlin, 
A. Asher and Co , Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1882. 
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lations was furnished by the travelling companies of players, who are 
known to have traversed the Hellenistic kingdoms ; and the poets, as 
well as the players, were not averse to travelling. Menander and 
Philemon were both invited to the court of Ptolemy Soter. 

Greek ideas entered India chiefly by two routes, one overland 
through Palmyra and Bactria, the other maritime through Alexandria 
and the ports of the western coast, especially Barygaza, the modern 
Bharoch. Wo know from the anonymous Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, which was written between A. D. 80 and 81),* that a very active 
commerce was then carried on betwoen Barygaza and the inland city 
Ozene (the modern Ujjain in Sindia’s territory), where Asoka had once 
been Viceroy, and which, in the time of the author of the Periplus, was 
the great depot of the foreign trade. 

The scene of the * Toy-Cart,’ the most ancient Indian drama extant, 
is laid at Ujjain, and soveral considerations lead l)r. Windisch to con- 
oludo that the Indian drama was first developed at that city, as a 
direct conscquenco of intercourse with Alexandria. The few known 
facts in the history of the Bactrian king Menandor, who flourished about 
13 . C. H0,t indicate that tho ovei'land communication between India 
and the West must have beon briskly maintained in his time. The 
importance of Palmyra as a commercial depot (ante, p. 157) was of 
later date. Before the Christian era the Western communications of 
Tndia were with the Tic lionized kingdoms of Asia and Egypt. In tho 
first century after the Christian era they were extended to Rome and 
the Roman provinces. Tt is, in my opinion, not at all unlikely that 
the New Attic Comedy was known to learned men in India through 
the Latin adaptations of Plautus and Terence as well as in the original 
Greek. # 

Whether it bo admitted or not that the Indian drama is of foreign 
origin, no one, I suppose, will venture to deny that ample opportunities 
existed during several centuries for the importation of all sorts of Greek 
idoas, dramatic or other. 

In the opinion of Dr. Windisch tho cumulative effect of the evidence 
of resemblance in particular points between tho Intfian and Groeco- 
Roman dramas is so great that “ wo must recognize either a wonderful 
case of pre-established harmony, or tho existence of Greek influence on 
the Indian drama.” The dilemma appears to mo to bo expressed with 
perfect accuracy, and I am fully convinced of the reality of the Greek 

* The proof is given in the Introduction to MoCrindlo^ translation. 

t This is the date adopted by Professor Gardner in his Catalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic kings of Bactria and India. 
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influence on the Sanskrit drama, and further, that without that influence 
the dramatic literaturo of India would never have come into existence. 

The formal structure of tho Sanskrit dramas closely resembles that 
with which wo are familiar in Plautus aud Terence. Like tho Graeco- 
Roman, the Indian plays are divided into acts and scones, and eacli 
pieco is preceded by a prologue. The mere fact of the existence of the 
prologue in the Indian, as in the European plays, is in itself surprising, 
and can hardly be regarded as a merely casual coincidence. The im- 
probability that it is such becomes much greater when we observe that 
in both cases tho prologue is devoted to the same purposes, the an- 
nouncement of the names of the poet and the play, tho gaining favour 
of the spectators,' and tho preparation of their minds for the piece 
* itself. 

Again," it cannot well bo the result of accident that the love-story 
of tho Indian drama is in plot, development, and denouement essentially 
of the same kind as that of Gra3co- Roman comedy. The plot of the 
‘ Toy-cart/ the most ancient Indian play extant, may bo accurately 
described in the words applied by Rost to the Curculio of Plautus : — 
“ The subject of this comedy is very simplo, and depends, as usual, on 
a secret intrigue, the lover’s want of money, and tlio supplanting of a 
rival.” 

The fair Perditas of Plautus and Terence, who eventually prove to 
be high-born daughters of Athenian citizens, find their parallel in the 
maid-servants of the Indian plays (Aldlavilcdynimitra and BatndvaU ), who 
turn out to be princesses in disguise ; and the dvayvt opioyxos, or recog- 
nition of the disguised young lady, which is a critical incident in nearly 
every Greeco-Roman play, is repeated, merely with variations of detail, 
in the Indian adaptations. 

Other stock characters of the Terentian comedy have also been 
imported into’ the Sanskrit drama. 

The parasitus edax, the miles gloriosus , and the servus currens , so 
familar to all readers of the Gneeo-Roman comedies, are reproduced 
respectively as the vita , salcdra , and vidushalca of the earliest Indian 
drama. The external origin of these strongly marked characters, is 
clearly indicated by tho facts that the three personages are found to- 
gether only in the 4 Toy-cart,’ the oldest drama, which was composed 
while India was still in communication with the Hellenistic world, aud 
that all three were discarded by Bhavabhuti, who lived about A. D. 700, 
when Greek influence had ceased to directly affect India. Dr. Win- 
disch’s detailed analysis of these characters is very interesting, but is too 
long for reproduction. 

One striking argument, however, must not be omitted. The Sans- 
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krit author Bharata, who wrote* a technical treatise ( ndtyasdstra ) on 
dramatic art, lays down the rule that the players should bo five in num- 
ber, namely, fcho sutradhara , his assistant, the pdripdrstvaha, the vita, 
sakara , and vidushalca. This enumeration, Dr. Windisch points out, is 
equivalent to a list of the regular male personnel of a Graeco-Roman play, 
but does not apply to any extant Indian play, except in so far that all 
the five personages named appear in the ‘ Toy-cart,’ in which alone the 
sakara is found. The vita is met with in only one other piece (Ndf/d- 
nanda). It is therefore difficult to understand why Bharata should 
have laid down this rule, unless pieces wero extant in his time which 
conformed to it, and theso pieces must have resembled the Greek models 
at least as closely as the ‘ Toy-cart ’ does. * 

Tho repulsive character of the lena, or gaorpo7ros, the go-between 
and corrupter of maiden virtue, is faithfully reproduced in the character 
of the mother of Vasantasona in the 1 Toy-cart,’ and tho elevation of 
Vasantascna herself to a respectable position by the force of unselfish 
love may be compared with the story of Silcnium in the Cistcllaria of 
Plautus. The very name of the ‘ Toy-cart ’ ( mrichch hakatikd) recalls 
the names of Plautine plays such as Anlularia and Cistcllaria. 

Tho essay by Dr. Windisch, from which I have quoted, docs not 
exhaust all tho arguments which might be adduced in support of his 
thesis, and the partial analysis of his reasoning given above is far from 
presenting the case, as stated by him, in its full force. Yet, even what 
has been advanced in the foregoing pages should, I venture to think, 
sn (lice to shake the faith of those who believe in the indigenous origin 
of f lic Sanskrit drama, and to prove that strong reasons exist for hold- 
ing tho opinion that India is indebted for the existence of the most 
generally attractive department in tho vast circle of her literature to 
contact with' tho artistic Hellenic mind. , 

It is, perhaps, necessary to observe Unit no one contends that any 
extant Indian play is a translation or free adaptation of a given Greek 
piece. TUat certainly is not the case. The best»Indian plays are the 
work of native genius of high order, employing native materials in its 
own way, and for its own ends, but first set in motion by a powerful 
impulse received from abroad. The case of the drama is analogous to 
that of tho Amaravati sculptures. I agree with Mr. Fcrgusson in think- 
ing that those sculptures would never have come into existence, if the 
latent powers of Indian artists had not been aroused and stimulated by 
the example and teaching of Greek, or at least of Hellenistic, sculptors, 
hut no one would maintain that the carvings now <jn the staircase of the 
British Museum should be classed among tho remains of Greek art. 
They are thoroughly Indian in subject and style, and skilled criticism 
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is needed to discern the hidden foreign element. So it is with the 
drama. The plays are Indian, but the idea of composing such plays is 
Greek. 

The case of the sculptures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, 
which I have discussed at such length, is on the contrary, analogous 
rather to an Indian free translation or adaptation of a Greek play. 
Those sculptures are close imitations of the contemporary, especially 
the Christian, art of tho Roman empire in the third and fourth centuries, 
and this fact lies on the surface, visible to any commonly attentive 
observer. The Roman or Christian subjects have been made to serve 
Buddhist purposes, but have been transferred bodily to- India with 
little change, savo \hat of name. 

Section IX.* Gr2E(30-Roman influence on the Religion, Mythology, 
Science, and Philosophy of India. Conclusion. 

A smilo will, I fear, pass over the gentle reader’s countenance 
when lie compares the promise of the title with the performance of the 
few pages of this,, section of my essay. A discussion, in any degree 
adequate, of the topics mentioned in the heading would require the 
ample room of an octavo to itself, the writer of which should be equipped 
with a store of varied knowledge to the possession of which I can make 
no pretension. So far as I am aware, no one has yot attempted such a 
survey of the religion, mythology, science, and philosophy of India as 
would give a general view of the boundaries which divide the indi- 
genous components from the foreign. A slight, rough sketch of a survey 
of tho kind will be found in Weber’s History of Indian Literature, but 
a map drawn in more distinct colours is much wanted. I cannol 
attorapt to draw it. The preceding pages will, perhaps, have succeeded 
in convincing at least some readers that the best elements in the plastic, 
pictorial, numismatic, and dramatic arts of ancient India arc of foreign, 
chiefly Graeco- Romai\. origin. In these concluding pages I merely wish 
to point out that the foreign influence was not confined to thoso fields, 
where I have traced its workings in some detail, but extended also to 
other regions of thought. I am not prepared to follow in detail its opera- 
tions within those regions, nor to catalogue tho instances where its 
presence may be discerned, and can only offer some unsystematic ob- 
servations. 

The Indo-Scythian coin series affords obvious and conclusive evi- 
dence that about tbe beginning of the Christian era the religions of Indh* 
and those of the neighbouring countries to the west were acting and 
re-acting upon each other. 

The worship of JS'iva was certainly (hen established amor>£ 
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other cults, in India, and the figure of tho god, armed with his trident, 
and standing beside his saerod bull, is, perhaps, the commonest mytho- 
logical device of tho Indo- Scythian coins. But lie is not exactly 
the Siva of the mcdiceval Puranas, a Hinduized aboriginal demon. 
Sometimes he is hardly to be distinguished from the Greek Poseidon, 
and the Greek writers on India themselves perceived that he was akin 
to Dionysus. Dr. Wmdisch shows that all the Sanskrit plays arc 
associated with the worship either of Siva or his consort Gauri, and 
that they were generally performed, like tho Greek dramas, at the 
spring festival. It seems probable that the Hellenistic settlers in India 
transferred to Siva some of the honour duo to Dionysus, and tho idea 
of the Indian deity must have been influenced by thfe Greek conception 
of those gods in the Olympic pantheon who most nearly resembled him. 

Some rare coins of the great Indo- Scythian emperor, Kanishka, 
bear tho name of Buddha, BOV AO in Greek characters, and afford us 
the earliest known examples of the conventional cfligy of tho teacher. 

Other Indo-Scythian coins, again, present figures of the personified 
Sun and Moon, as Greek deities, with their Greek names Helios and 
Selene, while many others represent a pantheon of Iranian deities, bear- 
ing such strange names as Oksho (Okro), Ardethro, and so forth, the; 
meaning of which is only now beginning to be understood. 1 cannot 
here pursuo this topic further, and only allude to it for the purpose of 
indicating that botli a little before, and a little after, tho Christian era 
Hellenic and Asiatic forms of religion were interacting, and that both 
Buddhism and Hinduism must have been modified by the contact with 
other modes of religious belief. 

Even so late as A. D. 400 the devices of tho Gupta coins show 
that the conceptions of Hindu divinities were partly based on G neco- 
Roman ideas. Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty and* good fortune, is 
invested with attributes plainly borrowed, from tho rv\y } Abundantia, 
and other personifications of abstract ideas current in tho west. The 
concoptioft of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, glides imperceptibly into 
that of Parvati, Durga, or Gauri, tho consort of Siva, and is related to 
some of tho forms both of Venus and Cybele. * * 

The apparent resemblances between the Puranic legend of Krishna 
and tho Gospel accounts of Christ are well known, and have formed 
the subject of much discussion. I am inclined to believe that the 
Krishna myth is really indebted to the Gospels for some of its incidents- 

* For fclie Indo- Scytliiau coins sec Gardner's Catalogue, and articles by Stein, 
Cunningham, West, and Rapson in tho Babylonian ami Oriental Record for 1888 and 
1889, and Indian Antiquary for April 1888. For the (Jupta coinage see Journal 
R. As. Sou. for 1889, p. 25, etc. 
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In the early centuries of the Christian'era the roligion of Christ in one 
or other of its forms extended over many parts of Asia whore it is now 
extinct, and it must have modified the ideas and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom it flourished. Tho Gnostic variety or corruption of Chris- 
tianity was especially popular in the Hast, and strong reasons exist 
for believing in Gnostic influence on the Vedantist philosophy of India. 
The Bliagavad-Gita certainly seems to have much in common with tho 
Gospels.* 

The extraordinarily close resemblance between many of tho sculp- 
tures of the Gandhara or Peshawar school, and tho monuments of early 
Christian art at Rome, which was first observed by Mr. Fergusson, has 
been discussed at «somo length in an earlier section of this paper ( ante , 
p. 104). Tho resemblanco is certainly real, and, however it may be 
explained, proves with equal certainty that the Christian and the Bud- 
dhist artists had many ideas in common. The Buddhism of Gandhara 
beyond doubt borrowed Christian forms of artistic expression; it would 
be strange if tho Buddhist teachers did not assimilate, along with the 
L‘or ms, some Christian doctrine. But any attempt to follow this specu- 
lation furthor would carry me beyond my depth. 

The Gandhara adaptation of Lcochares’ group representing the Rape 
of Ganymede (ante, p. 133) shows clearly how easy it was for the* 
ancient Indians to adopt a Greek myth, and convert it to the use oi 
their own religions. 

Weber maintains that a substratum of Homeric legend underlies 
the llamayana, and gives good reasons for his opinion. The mero fact 
that such a suggestion can bo supported by plausible arguments indi- 
cates that the student of comparative mythology must be careful not 
to assume the Indian origin of every myth which may have on tho sur- 
face a purely Indian appearance. 

I have shown abovo (c mte+ p. 133) that tho Asuras of Puranic mytho- 
logy are probably Hinduiz-ed adaptations of the Greek giants, who 
warred with the godsf 

The remarkable fact that no images of Buddha are found among 
sculptures at Blukhut (B. C. 150), and Sanchi (A. D. 80), while they 
are numerous at Amaravati (A. D. 180) ,t suggested to Mr. Fergusson 

* Sco the translation of Dr. Lorimer’s ‘Appendix to the Bhagavad-Gita ’ in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11, p. 283. That author quotes St. Chrysostom, who died 
A. D. 407, to provo that a translation of tho Now Tostament into somo Indian 
language existed in his time. 

f This is the approximate date of tho outer rail. The inner rail is later, and 
some sculptures date from' beforo tho Christian ora. The remains at Amardvati illus- 
trate the period from about 11. C. 100 to A. D. 250 ( burgess, Buddhibl atupas oj 
Amardvati and Jaggayapetd, p. 112). 
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the bold speculation that tho multiform idolatry of modern India is due 
to contact with the image- worshipping Greeks. Mr. Fergusson thus 
expresses this daring hypothesis in his latest work : — 

“ I suspect that when tho matter comes to bo carefully investigated, 
it will be found that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks some things 
far more important than stono architecture or chronological eras. It 
is nearly certain that the Indians wero not idolators before they first 
came in contact with tho Western nations. Tho Vedas make no mention 
of images, nor, so far as I can learn, [do] any of the ancient scriptures 
of the Hindus. 

“ Buddhism is absolutely free from any taint of idolatry till after 
the Christian era. So far as wo can at present s<$e, it was in the 
Buddhist monasteries of the Gandhara country, where the influence of 
Graeco- Bactrian art is so manifestly displayed, that 'the disease broke 
out, which was afterwards so completely to transform and pervade the 
outward forms, at least, of all the ancient religions throughout India.”* 

The propositions thus stated with Mr. Fergusson's customary direct- 
ness cannot be implicitly accepted, although they embody a considerable 
amount of truth. It is not safe to affirm that Buddhism before the 
Christian era was absolutely free from idolatry, for the Taxilan Buddhist 
temples, adorned with plaster images, were probably erected at tho close 
of tho first century B. C. and wc do not know, though we may reason- 
ably suspect, that the images are of later date. Statues found at 
Mathura, and certain coins of Kanishka (circa A. D. 78 to 110) prove 
conclusively that images of the teaching Buddha in his conventional 
attitudes, both seated and standing, were well known at the close of the 
first century A. D.f It is rash to affirm that they were unknown a 
hundred years earlier. A colossal statue of the standing Buddha dis- 
covered by Sir A. Cunningham at Sravasti (Sahot-Mahet) in Oudli 
seems to be slightly older than the Mathura, imageS.J 

It is, however, quite true that in Bihar, Central and Western India, 
no imago 3f Buddha earlier than the Christian ora, or perhaps than 
A. D. 150, is known, and Mr. Fergusson appears to have been right in 
holding that tho worship of images of the founder oP Buddhism was 
introduced from the North West ; and it is probable that the develop- 
ment of sculpture, which was undoubtedly stimulated by Hellenic 
influence, gave encouragement to idolatrous practices. 

Among all the departments of Sanskrit literature the elaborate 

* Archeology in India (London, Triibner and Co,, 1884^ 

f Cunningham, Archml. Reports, Vol. V, p. vii ; and Gardner’s Cdtalo<fuc, 
|>p. i30, 175. 

X Cunningham. Archceol. Rep., ut supra , and Vol. I, p. 331). 
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.system of Hindu logic, and the marvellous, almost miraculous, structure 
of grammar erected by Panin i and his successors have the greatest 
appearance of absolute originality. Yet some competent scholars are 
disposed to seek a western origin even for these. The true position of 
the Sanskrit logicians and grammarians in relation to the teachers of 
other countries cannot be satisfactorily determined until the main out- 
lines of the chronology of Sanskrit literature are settled definitely within 
narrow limits of possible error. The radius of error is gradually being 
reduced, but a long time must elapse bofore it is brought within an 
approximation of zero. 

In one branch of Indian science the operation of direct and potent 
Greek influence, however it may once have beon doubted, has been fully 
demonstrated, and is now admitted by all writers competent to form an 
opinion on* the subject. Indian astronomy, in its exactor form, as 
taught in the Sanskrit text-books is essentially tho astronomy of the 
Alexandrian schools, and its technical nomenclature is to a large extent 
Greek in a slight disguise. An earlier, inexact astronomy, probably of 
Babylonian origin, had been known in Tndia long before the works of 
Alexandrian professors reached her shores, but all Indian astronomy 
with any claim to scientific precision is Greek. This scientific astronomy 
was taught by A'ryabhata in A. U. 500, and by Varaha Mihira about 
half a century later, but it was probably known to some persons in 
Tndia at a considerable earlier date.* 

It is obvious that highly abstruse and technical works like the 
treatises of the Aloxandrian astronomers could not have been mastered 
by the Indian astronomers except by textual study at a time when the 
Greek language was still intelligible to learned men in India. The 
extensive importation of Greek technical terms into the vocabulary of’ 
Hindu astronomy shows that the Greek works themselves mnst have 
been read in India, and also proves that the ideas expressed by those 
terms were unfamiliar to the native scholars. If the ideas had been 
familiar, Sanskrit words to express them would have existed, and, if 
such words had existed, they would have been used, and the foreign 
terms would not havo been imported. Tho necessity under which tho 
Hindu astronomers lay of borrowing Greek scientific terms by tho score 

* Pandit Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit observes that there are two distinct and 
separate astronomical works, oach bearing the name of Aryabhata as its author. 
Tho first (to which reference is made in the text), known as Aryabhatiyd , or Arya 
Suldhdnta, bears the date S'aka-samvat 421 expired, = A. D. 409-500. It has been 
published by Dr. Kern. f The second work, known as tho Laghu-Arya-Siddhdnta, 
was composed at some time between A. D. 628 and 1150, and appears never to have 
been printed. These two distinct works are said to havo been sometimes confound- 
ed by European writers. ( Indian Antiquary , Vol. XVII (Nov. 1888), p. 312). 
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is very strong evidence that tlieir native astronomy was, from the 
purely scientific point of view, extremely imperfect. 

The knowledge of actual Greek books displayed by the Indian 
astronomers also shows that there is no improbability in supposing that 
a limited class of readers in India had studied the texts of Greek plays. 
Dr. Windisch is content to believe that the Greek elements in the 
Sanskrit drama, tho existence of which he demonstrates, wore assimi- 
lated by the Indian authors through the agency of performances of 
Greek plays on the stage. It is not necessary, he says, to assume that the 
texts wero known in India. It seems to me impossible that the resem- 
blances between the Greek and Indian dramas should have boon brought 
about in this casual way. It would bo nearly as ftasy to believe that 
Aryabhata learned the signs of tho zodiac and the term ‘ diameter ’ from 
chatting with sliip-captains on the quays of BarygAza. I*can see no 
reason whatever to feel sceptical about the reality of the diffusion to a 
limited extent of Greek books in Greek among the learned classes of 
India during the early centuries of our era. 

The coins and the manuals of astronomy are incontrovertible evi- 
dence that some people there could read Greek, and why it should be 
supposed incmlible that Kalidasa could read the plays of Menander 
T cannot imagine. 

We are not bound to accept as litoral statements of fact tho 
rhetorically expressed assertions of Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom that 
tho Indians sang the poems of Homer, and that the children of the 
Gcdrosians recited the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, and may 
yet feel full assurance that Indian scholars who studied and assimilated 
Alexandrian manuals of astronomy cannot have boen altogether un- 
acquainted with the classic literature of Greece. 

I have now roached tho bounds to which a general survey of ihe 
uetiou of Hellenic influenco on ancient India can bo conveniently ex- 
tended at present. The adecpiate discussion of the^Gandlumi sculptures 
alono would fill a goodly volume. The imperfect account of them given 
above is only intended to stimulate curiosity, and to indicate the direc- 
tions in which more exhaustive investigation will reward the student. 

I do not desire to exaggerate tho intrinsic merit of these sculptures, 
though I feel assured that it is amply sufficient To justify their critical 
study, and that, even if it were much less than it is, the historical 
interest attaching to the productions of a school which links together 
Hellenic and Indian art gives them a right to claim the attention both 
of Orientalists and of classical scholars. 1 

The discovery of the linguistic and literary treasures of Sanskrit 
so charmed the imagination of the earlier Orientalists that they lent 
A A 
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a ready car to the extravagant tales of the pandits, and were willing 
to attribute the most venerable antiquity and almost absolute origi- 
nality to the strange civilization and vast literature suddenly brought 
within their ken. 

Modern historical and literary criticism has been steadily engaged 
iu the task of exposing the falsity of lirahmanical tradition or pseudo- 
tradition, the “lying gabble of Brahmans,” as it has been well called, 
and of moving up, so to speak, all dates in the early history of India. 
Panini, the grammarian, Mann, the lawgiver, Kalidasa, the poet and 
dramatist, and many other names famed in Indian story, have already 
been moved up from remote prehistoric, or pre-Christian, times to post- 
Alexandrian, or post-Christian, dates.'* 

This process still continues, and simultaneously with the demonstra- 
tion of the comparatively modern date of all Sanskrit, other than Vedie, 
litcraturo, the conviction has forced itself upon scholars that the civiliza- 
tion of ancient India was not so indigenous and self-contained as, at 
first sight, it seemed to be. 

India may, apparently, claim with justice to have given birth inde- 
pendently to the mechanical process of coinage, but her weakly numis- 
matic child never attained maturity, and was soon compelled to make 
way for a stranger of more vigorous growth. The other products of 
civilization claimed from time to time as independent Indian discoveries 
are now either proved to be foreign importations, or sliown to be, at the 
best, of doubtful parentage. 

I do not know any historical problem more startling at first sight 
than that propounded by the sudden and simultaneous first appearance 
in India during the third century B. C. of long documents in two 
diverse highly developed alphabets, of stone architecture, stone sculpture, 
chronological erafc, inscribed coins, and a missionary state religion. 

The problem lias not yefi been completely solved, and perhaps never 
can be, but it is certain that the phenomena referred to were largely due 
to a rapid development of intercourse between India and Western 
nations in the time of the Mauryau dynasty of Chandra Gup! a and 
Asoka (B. C. 3*15 to 222). A further development, or renewal, of that 
intercourse in the first century before, and the four centuries following, 
the Christian era, conTiucted through Bactrian, Alexandrian, and Pal- 
myrene channels, produced new schools of architectural, plastic, and 
pictorial art, introduced novel types and standards of coinage, taught 
science in its exacter forms, and gave birth to a dramatic literature of 
great variety and mo/it. 

* For a convenient summary of much of the recent discussion on the chronology 
of Indian Literature, see Max Muller’s “ ludia, What can it Teach Us 
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The same occidental influences left enduring marks on the religion 
ami mythology of India, modified her epic poetry, and in the opinion of 
some competent judges, affected oven the grammar, logic, and philo- 
sophy which are the most characteristic and original products of Indian 
thought. 

Ihe investigation of the relations between the early civilization of 
India and that of Western nations is still very incomplete, but it has 
proceeded sufficiently far to warrant the belief that further research will 
magnify rather than diminish the debt due by India to Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome. 


Addendum. 

When compiling the Bibliographical List (ante, page 113) I 
omitted to notice the following papers : — 

(1.) Indo-Grecian Sculptures from the N.-W. Frontier, by Major 
J. Abbott (with a Plato). Proc. As. Soc. of Bengal for 1851, page 3l)4. 

This communication briefly notices a largo box of sculptures pre- 
sented to tho Society which were “ dug from the site of a temple on 
the left bank of tho Indus, called Kala, close below Ghazi Huzara. 
The winged 'fomalo is from another old site at present called Shah ke 
Tore in Quatur. They are very inferior in grace and execution to 

those from Trans-Indus Those at Khla seem to havo belonged 

to a Buddhist temple of small size, but very richly aud eleboratcly 
sculptured, the material being black clay-slate.” The plate represents 
a head from Rawalpindi. 

(2.) Note on a small Indo-Grook Sculpture, by tho same, ibid, for 
1868, page 261. Tho figure described and presented to the Society is 
one of the Atlantcan class, purchased from a native, who had found 
tt in an old fort of the Yusufzai at the foot of the mountains. 

(3.) Account of somo of the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, 
by Rev. W. Loewenthal, ibid, for 1861, page 411. 

The account given is, unfortunately, extronfely meagre. It men- 
tions Buddhas almost innumerable, kings of various sizes, a lady sitting 
on a lion, playing tho lute, reliefs, and elaborate figuros of warriors in 
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all kinds of dresses, sometimes purely ‘Greek, sometimes purely Orien- 
tal, sometimes a mixture of the two. 

The only work described in detail is the panel with the throe 
Greek soldiers below, and grotesque figures above, which has been 
noticed in the text ( Section III , page 135) Mr. Loewenthal states 
that this slab was “ lately brought from Nagram in Yusufzai by Lieut. 
Short.” Ho observes that “ some pieces of pottery have also been 
found in tho cantonment Peshawar], stamped with figures of pure 
Greek designs.” I have not seen any such pottery. 
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Catalogue of the Central Asiatic Coins, collected by Captain A. F. T)e 
Lmssoe, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.-~By Dr. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle. 

(With two plates.) 

The coins which are described in the subjoined catalogue were 
collected by Captain A. F. de Lsessoe on the northern frontier of Afghan- 
istan, in the years 1881 to 1880, during the time of the Af gh an Boundary 
Commission, on which ho was employed as Assistant Political Officer. 

The coins were, under the orders of the Government of India, 
made over by him to Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers of the Archaeological 
Survoy, for a preliminary examination an,d report. They were after- 
wards presented by the Government of India to the Indian Museum, 
with a request that duplicates, when available, Should be given to the 
Museum in Lahore and to the British Museum in London. 

At the request of tlio Trustees of the Indian Museum, the coins 
were carefully examined by mo and catalogued. Mr. Rodgers’ prelimi- 
nary list proved of great advantage in this work, and most of his 
readings and many of his remarks are embodied in the following pages. 

A large number of duplicates were ’presented to the Lahore Mu- 
seum, and a somewhat smaller number to the British Museum. The 
numbers from which presentations could be mad^, are indicated by the 
marks f and 
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The collection will be found to b*e one of considerable interest. A 
large number of coins, especially of ’Alau-d-din Khwarizmi are either 
entirely new or, at least, have hitherto not been published. The most 
representative ones of these have been figured in the accompanying 
plates. 


Abbreviations. 

At. Ant. = Dr. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua ; B. M. C. = British 
Museum Catalague ; Chron. = E. Thomas’ Chronicles of the Patlian 
kings of Delhi ; lull. Ant. = Prinscp’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas) ; 
Int. Hum. Or. = International Numismata Orientalia; J. A. S. B. = 
Journal of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal; J. R. A. S. = Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of England ; Num. Chron. = tlio Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society of England ; Num. 
Or. = Marsdcn’s ‘Numismata Orientalia; Or. = Oriental; Sass. = E. 
Thomas’ Sassanians in Persia. 


Explanation. 

prefixed, signifies that tho coin is not noted in the existing British 
Museum Catalogue; + signifies that specimens of the coin have 
been sent to. tho British Museum ; J signifies that specimens have 
been sent to the Lahore Museum ; g signifies that the coin is in 
good condition, /, t , i } that it is in fair, tolerable or indifferent con- 
dition respectively. 
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Captain De Lcessoe's Central Asiatic Coins . 
Catalogue. 


Metal. 


. U © TJ 

TJ ® pH © 

o £ 

& % o S 


Description. 


ROMAN. 

... 42,60 Antoninus Pius. Obv., head of em- 
peror; ....NINOS AU. Rev., draped 

female seated on ground, to left, (i) 

• • • 28, 13 Constantius II. Obv.. head of emperor • 

CONST AN TI OS AU(>. Rev., standard 
between two armed soldiers: GLORIA 
EXERCITOS; in exergue SMANZ. ( t ) 

GREEK. 

• ■ 47,29 Alexander. Drachm. Obv., head of 

king. Rev., seated Zens with eagle, (t) 

.. 55,83 Antiochus. Drachm. Obv., head of 

king to right. Rev., Heracles seated ; to left 
[A]NTTOXO[Y], to right [BA]2ILE[OS]. 

A barbarous copy or forgery with a hole 
for suspension, (t) 

BACTRIAN. * 

• 60,92 Eukratides. Drachm. Obv., head of 

king; border of dots. Rev., Dioscuri mount- 
ed; legend BASlAEfiS EYKPATIAOY. 
Type like B. M. C., vol. V.,6. Rare. 

This spechpen is probably a forgery ; the 
legend is smudged and “ basileos ” is double- 
struck. None in /?., M. C. of 1886, but a 
specimen lately obtained from Gen. Sir A. 
Cunningham. 

. 133,92 Soter Megas. Obv., bust of king. Rev., 
horseman. Type like Ar. Ant., pi. IX, 12 
(with no fillet to lance, and legend BA2IAEY 
for /WiAevs.) (/) 

INBO-SCYTHIAN. 

263,77 Kanishka. Rev., OKPO. Type like Ar 
| Ant., pi. XII, 17. (t) 
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Serial Number. 

i 

‘o 

O 

Metal. 

00 

a 

1 


<-w 

O 

& 

£ 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Mixed. 

Weight in g 

Description. 

8 

1 



1 


225,55 

INDO-SCYTHIAN — Contd. 

Oerki (Ooer). Obv., elephant-rider. 

9 

1 



1 

c. 

168,05 

Rev., MnOPO (?) Type like B. M. C., No. 
153 (p. 155). (0 

Do. A crude variety of No. 8. Type 

10 

1 


1 


r 

53,69 

like Ar. Ant., pi. XII 1, 20. (*) 

PARTHIAN. 

Mithridates I (Arsaces VI). Type a 

11 

1 


1 



56,94 

in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. I, 26 (Gardner). 
(0 

t Sinatroces (Akraces X). Type as 

12 

1 


1 



54,99 

in Int. Num. Or., vol. T, pi. Ill, 2. (y) 

Orodes I (An sacks XT1). Obv. with- 

13 

1 


1 



59,22 

out crescent, as in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, 
pi. Ill, 20. (/) 

t Do. Obv. with crescent, as in Int. 
Num. Or., vol. I, pi. Ill, 23. (/) 

Do. Obv. with star and crescent, as in 
Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. TIT, 26. (/) 

I Phraates IV (Arsaces XIII). Obv. 

14 

1 


1 



59,87 

15 

2 


2 



58,10 

16 

1 


1 



60,86 

with eagle only, as in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, 
pi. TV, 6. One has a loop attached to the 
middle of the obv., to turn the coin into a 
button, and weighs 59, 85 grains, (t) 

Do. Obv. with eagle, crescent and star, 

17 

18 

19 

2 

1 

1 


1 

• 

2 

1 

‘ 58,93 

56,30 

55,74 

as in Int. Num. Or., vol. T, pi. IV, 12. ( t ) 

t Do. Obv. with Nike, crescent and 
star, as in Int. Num. Oi\, vol. I, pi. IV, 11. 
Apparently a mixture of silver and copper. 
One is perforated for wearing, and weighs 
57,46 grains, (i) 

Do. Obv. with eagle and crescent. Rev. 
with eagle. Not in Int. Num. Or. ; but cf. 
•vol. I, pi. IV, 6. Apparently a mixture of 
silver and copper. New. (i) 

J Vonones I (Arsaces XVII). As in 




l 



f 

Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. V, 4. (/) 
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5 


p m p | 


Description. 


20 1 ... 1 . 

21 3... 3. 


22 1 ... 1 , 

23 l... 1. 


24 1 


PARTHIAN — Contd. 

56,44 t Goterzes (Arsaces XX). As in Int. 

Num. Or, vol. I, pi. V, 20. (/) 

55,14 t Artabanus IV (Arsaces XXVI) or 
Mithridates IV (Arsaces XXVII). As in 
Tnt. Num. Or., vol. 1, pi. VT, 5, 22, 24, 25. 
Two aro perforated for 'wearing, weighing 
55,14 (small hole) and 51,06 (big hole) ; the 
third is entire, weighing 52,25 grains. (/, i , 

g) 

The entire one has on the rev. a trace of 
Mon ffol over -si rih i nr). 

54,66 Vologeses IV (Arsaces XXXI). As 
in Int. Num. Or., vol. I, pi. VII, 10. (f) 

44,10 Artabanus V (Arsaces XXXIV). As 
in Int. Nam. Or., vol. I, pi. VI 1, 19. (i) 

SUB-PARTHI AN. 

85,02 Anonymous. Ohv ., head of king, to 

right, with Lorquis, as in the coins of Ar- 
saces XXIX (Chosroos) in Tnt. Num. Or., vol. 
I, pi. VI, 17. Rev., fire-altar as on the early 
Sassanian coins in Sass., pi. I, 2. Unpub- 
lished. (i ) 

‘SASSANIAN. 

63,20 Sapor I. Aflin’S&sfl., pi. II, 2-6. With 

a perforation for wearing, (t) 

162,13 Do. As in Sass., pi. H.,8, 9. (t) 

192 54 t Ardeshir and Sapor I. As in Sass., pi. 
1,12. (i) 

61,95 i Sapor II. As in Sass., pi. IV, 2, 3. (/) 
49 54 Do. Another variety. As in Sass., pi. 
IV, 4. (0 • 

62,42 t Firuz I. As in Sass. ; pi. V, 8, 9. (/) 

62 26 Khusni I, NaushIrvan. As in Sas., 

pl. VI, 9. (g) , 
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Serial Number. 1 

03 

.s 

‘o 

o 

Metal. 

W eight in grains. 


■8 

& 

a 

ti 

2 

S 

j> 

CO 

u 

CD 

P- 

Ph 

o 

O 

03 

CD 

M 

3 

Description. 

32 

2 


1 



62,44 

SASSANIAN — Contd 

t Khusni II, Parw£z. As in Sass., pi. 

33 

1 


1 


• 

51,44 

VI. 14. The less perfect one weighs only 
53,01 grains. ( g ) 

Do. Of Arab mintage with bismillah 

34 

1 

• 

1 


• 

27,61 

on margin; Sass., p. 93. Perforated for 
wearing. (/) 

Yezdegird III. Small sized coin; not 

35 

1 


1 


, 

43,87 

in Sass. 

A very small 'piece broken away ; otherwise 
in good condition. 

ABBASTDE. 

A1 Mansur, 2nd Arbaside. Dirham 

3<> 

1 



i 


96,12 

struck in Madinatu-s-Snlam, 152 A. II. 
As in B. M. C., yoI. I, 72 (p. 48). (g) 

Do. Legends of obv. and rev. areas, 

37 

1 


« 

1 



37,34 

as in B. M. C., vol. I, 91 and 104* (p. 196, 
201). Obv. margin not inscribed, but di- 
vided into three sections by three ringlets. 
llev. marginal legend, indistinctly visible 
read by Mr. Rodgers j Ah* 

j i. e., struck in Sijistan, 147 

A. IT. (t) 

Hariin ar Rashid, 5th Abbaside. Dir- 

38 

1 


1 



• 45,72 

ham struck at Ma’adinu-sh-Shash, 190 
| A. H. The same as B. M. G\, vol. I, 228, 
(p. 84). With a loop for suspending. ( t ) 
A1 Amin, 6th Abbaside. Dirham, 

39 

1 


1 

* 


29,50 

struck at Madinat Balkh, 195 A. H. Gene- 
ral typo of coin exactly as B. M. C., vol. 
I, 246, (p. 90), except that there are six 
ringlets instead of five. (/) 

A1 Mutawakkil, 10th Abbaside. Frag- 

40 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

54,38 

r 

ment* (about |) of a dirham of 24* A. H. 
Mint lost. General type like B. M. C., vol. 

I, 317, (plate VI). 

* A1 Muti'a, 23rd Abbaside. Dinar 
struck at Hirat, 369 A. H. (/) Plato I, fig. 1. 
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Metal. 


4 


.a 

i 

<3 

£ 


Description. 


41 


36,87 


ABBASIDE — Contd. 

Obv. t small area witliin single circlo, 
surrounded by double marginal inscrip- 
tions. 

Area : W 1/ 

aJUf 

aJ if 

Inner legend : ^ (*"'! 

Aj UjJb ^ j 

Outer legend : j tiy 

ADfyob [ cj&j j ajo ] 

jRev., area within single circle, sur- 
rounded by ono marginal inscription. 

Area : 

aJJf 

Ab( ^jludf 

^y 

*♦** 

All 

Margin : ** aL^f aU| Jyj *^ sr/0 

*/ J>J [ ^ yJOJl «>>. oMj ] 

SHAH OF SHWARIZM. 

* ’Al&u-d-din Muhammad bin Ta- 
kash. Type : on both sides, round areas sur- 
rounded by a marginal inscription between 
single-lined circles. Both margins defec- 
tive : but on obv. t mint Nisabur legible ; 
date lost, (t) Plato 1^ fig. 2. 
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Metal. 


Description. 


rO . h oro 

rt 0) ft « 

8 2 \> pul h 

J* 2 irS o £ 

& O CQ O S 


42 1 1 


43 1 1 


44 "22. 


45 1 1. 


46 l 1 . 


SHAH OF KHWA'RIZM.— Contd. 


Obv. 

Eev. 

YvY 

Ail 

*Jf *11 y 

^Dl uM-Jt 

Alb 0 

UjoJl 11* 

J 

Jjj jllbj |^t 



a!J| 

w 


Margins : fragmentary ; obv.jj J .. 


33 57 Do. Duplicate of No. 41, but double 
struck on both sides. Obverse margin 
fragmentary, showing only date 5** ; re- 
verso margin gone. ( i ) 

Obv. margin : ‘M 70 

44,37 Do. Duplicate of No. 43 ; but struck 
on rev. side only, margin entirely gone. 
(i) 

26 95 + * Do. Type : same as No. 41 ; but 

16 08 different reverse legend ; and no ringlets 
on obv. Margins nearly gone. (0 

, Eev. 

^UaLJf 

• * *b J bj*)| <J* 

YW 

36,34 Do. Duplicate of No. 44 ; but double 
•struck on reverse side. Margins defective 
and illegible, (i) . 

23,00 X Do. Duplicate of No. 44; but struck: 
i on roverse side only. Margin nearly gone. 


Captain De Lmsoe's Central Asiatic Co 


Description. 


SHA'H OF K1IW ARIZM — Contd. 

Do. Duplicate of No. 41; but double 
struck on rev. side, and struck on that siclo 
only. Margin gone. (/) 

t Do. Duplicate of # No. 44; but struck 
on obv. side only, on -which there are no 
ringlets. One perforated specimen weighs 
20,06 ; two others weigh 20,0*1 and 18,49 
grains respectively. Margins defective and 
illegible, (i) 

Do. Type: similar to No. 41, with 
reverse legend similar to No. 44 ; and on 
obv. side letters in place of ringlets. Both 
legends much blundered.* Margins gone, (i) 


w 

lit *J| 1) 
aJ| 

(sic) 

(sic) 


&U| (sic) 
j Liolf lie 


AloJ jAelxJj (sic) S y — to (broken). 

(broken). 

Mr. Rodgers reads on rev. 

*Do. Two round areas with marginal 
inscriptions within single-lined circles, as 
in No. 41 ; but legends different, also cha- 
racters different, i. e., nasta’liq, as in tho 
early Pathan coins *of India, not Kuiic. 
One half of the coin is broken away. Re- 
verse margin shows 6**. t (i) 

Obv. Rev. 

U 

d-+ s ? J ° ! Up ^ Jo , , , 

... ^olill * J&f 


I * 

...J| 

Rev. margin : 
Obv. margin : 


.^1 
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3 

& 

Tb 

■fi 

CD 

m 


Metal. 


.3 

Id 

I 


Description. 


51 


52 


63 


54 

55 


18 


16 


18 


16 


35,58 


35,58 


35,58 


34,44 

37,89 


SHA'H OF KHWARIZM — Contd. 

* f t Do. Type I, obv., saddled horse 

with mint, within single-lined circle ; some- 
times three dots under horse ; rev. in- 
scription within singled-lincd circle. One 
specimen was assayed by Dr. Scully with 
the result : copper 80 9 per cent., lead 13*5, 
silver 5 6. (£) Plate T, fig. 3. The mint is 

read by Mr. Rodgers Baluqdn or Taluqdn. 

Obv. Rev. 

Horse 1 ^ H 

a*** *J\j ^ 

* Do. Type I, similar to No. 51, same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 

Rev. u/bLJi 

t V*5E /0 UiliJ 

* Do. Type I, similar to No. 51 ; same 
mint, but rev. legend differently arranged. 

Rev. ill cAUl 
«x!| He i*]qj c 
&+S** J (jj 

* DO- Type I. Apparently similar to 
No. 51, but double-struck on both sides, (i) 

* # + J Do. Type II. Obv., horseman with 
lance at charge ; Variety 1, semicircle over 
head of rider; some dots here and there; 
name of mint above right of rider. Rev., 
inscription only. Both obv. and rev. en- 
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11 


Mktal. 


O 


^ • 
O H3 
P- 

P« m 

l© b 


.9 

& 

a 


'ft 


Description. 


SHA'H OF JHWA RIZ M — Cuntd 


closed within doublo circle, fcho inner lined, 
the outer dotted. Mint T&liqdi i both on 
obv. and rev. (i) Plate t, tig. 4. 

Obv. Bev. » 

eAfcJU? (in minute letters). 

f ■> • 

ti.l| 1U plasty j 0r oJf p]Le ty\ 
A+ac' 0 ^O.J| j IjJ 


56 


57 


58 


4 

1 

2 


4 


1 


2 


39,74 


41,00 

39,78 


Occasionally the rev. legend is aranged, 
as on No. 51. * 

* t I Do. Type II, Variety 2, in all 
respects like No. 55, except that there is 
a bird to right below horse, instead of tlie 
dots. ( t ) 

* Do. Type IT, Variety 3, similar to No. 

55, but without semicircular; corona, and a 
trefoil in the place of the bird. Inscriptions 
on obv. and rev. exactly as on No. 55. (t) 

* + t Do. Type II, Variety 4, bow-like 

canopy over head of rider; crescent above 
over left side, and mint above over right 
side of rider. Rev., inscription. Roth obv. 
and rev. enclpsed within double circle, the 
inner lined, the outer dotted. Mint j** 
{Skqfurqdn?) or jl**'? (t) 

Bev. ijUaLjf 
iU plastyf 

^,UaLJ| 


59 


2 


2 


33,60 

36,37 


* Do. Type II, Variety 5, similar to 
No. 53, but bare head ; crescent with dot 
to left and dot to right of it. Rev., inscrip- 
tion exactly as on No. 58. Both obv. and 
rev. enclosed within a single-lined circle. 
Mint or y 1 ** P ({) 


Serial Number. 
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A 

g 

'8 

o 

0 

U 

Q) 

1 

Metal, j 

Gold. 1 

| Silver. | 

1 Copper. 

Mixed. 

1 

. . . 



I 1 


61 1 


62 


63 

64 


8 

2 

2 

3 


8 


2 


2 


3 


65 


66 



r 


£ 



"3 


£ 


Description. 


40,09 

42,06 


27,36 


34,42 

37,09 


35,97 


SHAH OF KHWAR1ZM — Gontd. 

* Do. Type II, Variety 6, similar to 

No. 59, but without crescent and dots, and 
with some indistinct object below horse. 
Rev. inscription as on No. 58. (i) 

•ft Do. Type II, Variety 7, similar to 
No. 58, but only with bow-like canopy. 
Rev., inscription as on No. 58, but below 
it an illegible mint-name. Both obv. and 
rev. either within a single serrated circle, 
or within a double circle, the inner lined, 
the outer dotted, (i) 

* Do. Type 111. Obv., horseman with 
waving arms, without lance. Variety 1, bird 
sitting to left below horse. Rev., inscrip- 
tion, nearly obi iterated. Obv. and rev. with- 
in double lined circle. (5) 

* + t Do. Type III, Variety 2, like No. 
62, but bird turned to right. Mint Tdtliqdn , 
visible on obv. over right side of horse, (i) 

* t I Do. Type III, Variety 3, a beetle- 

like mark under horse ; mint over right 
side of horse. Rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. enclosed within double-lined cir- 
cles. Mint 'fdtiqdn both on obv. and rev. 
Legends, on both sides, read and arc ar- 
ranged exactly as on No. 55. (i) 

* t t Do. Type III, Variety 4, a star, 5 
or 6 rayed, under liorse ; mint over right 
of horse. Rev., inscription. Obv. enclosed 
withi n double circle, the inner lined, the out- 
er dotted ; rev. within single-lined circle. 
Mint Taliqdn both on obv. and rev. Legends 
as on Nos. 55 and 63. Plate I, fig. 5. (Some t) 

* Do. Type III, Variety 5, in all re- 

spects like No. 65, except the rev. legend 
which reads as follows : (£) 

lyUJU (in minute letters.) 

Ja* 5/1 

^hJUt & 
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& 

r ca 

1 

w 


67 

68 

69 

70 


71 


72 


Metal. 


P 




PI 

& 

a 

1c 


Description. 


31,55 

41,28 

36,52 


41,91 


47.25 


SHA'H OF KHWARIZM— CWd. 

* Do. Type III, Variety 6, like No. 64 

in nil respects, except the murk under tho 
horse which looks like an anvil (?). (?, b) 

* Do. Type III, Variety 7, like No. 65 

except that the mark under the horse is a 
snake, and the rev. legend arranged as oil 
No. 52. (t) S 

* + t DO. Type III, Variety 8, like 
No. 62, except that there is no mark under 
the horse. (6) 

* Do. Type TII, Variety 9, no mark 

under horse, which is gallopping. Both 
obv. and rev. enclosed within double circle, 
tho inner lined, the outer dotted. Rev. 
legend as follows : (i) 

[ — If ] (cut away.) 

y\ p]aC i/T 

* Do. Type TV. Obv., horseman with 

leafed branch in left hand. Mint doubiful 
over left side of horse, and bird under horse. 
Both obv. and rev. enclosed within double 
circle, the inner lined, the outer dotted. 
Plate I, lig. 6. ( t ) 


Obv. 

(?) 


Rev. 

y\ fk* )lt 




ylbi-il 

* f J Do. Type V, horseman with 
shouldered svord. Variety 1, bare head ; 
mint over right side of horse ; below it a 
flower. Rev., inscription. Mint Hirat. 
Both obv. and rev. within three circles, a 
dotted one between Wo lined ones. Plato 

T, fig- 7. (Q 
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Description. 
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SHAH OF K11WARIZM — Contd. 

Obv. Rev. 

or ^UaL^Jt 

A*** ^ i(| rare - (J*fi Sit 

^IkLJl ly ^IkLJt 

45 38 * t t Do. Type V, Variety 2, like 

’ No. 72, except that there is no flower below 
the horse. (-£) 

35,52 * f t Do. Type V, Variety 3, like 

No. 73, but the mark under horse indistin- 
guishable ; canopy over head of rider and 
mint Balkh ^b (?) ( i ) 

46,72 * + { Do. Type VT, Obv., horseman 

with shouldered flag ; bare head ; no mint. 
Rev., inscription in Kufic characters, lioth 
obv. and rev. enclosed within three circles, 
a dotted one being between two lined ones. 
Plate 1, fig. 8. One specimen wa*s assayed 
by Dr. Scully with the result : copper 2 2 
per cent., silver 7.4, lead 85'4. ( t ) 

Rev. 

I 36 88 * t t Do. Type VII, bare elephant to 

'* 5 left. Variety 1, Obv., a saw-like mark be- 

low, and a mint-name above elephant. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. within 
double circle, the outer dotted, the inner 
lined. One specimen was assayed by Dr. 
Scully with tho result : per cent, copper 
39 ’2, silver 8 0, lead 52* 7. ( i ) 

" Obv. Rev. 

(?) as on No. 58. 

41,23 * t t Do. Type VII, Variety 2, simi- 

* * lar to No. 76, but no mark below elephant, 

and mint and inscription different, (t) 
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Description. 


b m o 


78; 1. 


80 3. 


81 3. 


SHA'il OF KHWARIZM — Contd. 


Obv. 


Rev. 



(?) as 

on No. 66. 



(but without the mi 

nt). 

* Do. 

Type VII, 

, Variety 3, 

similar 

to No. 77, 

but different mint and 

inscrip- 

tion. (i) 




Obv. 


Rev. 


w!,// (?) 

apparently as in 

No. 58. 

* Do. 

Type VJT, 

Variety 4, similar to 

No. 77, but different 

mint and 

insert p- 

tion. ( i ) 




Obv . 


Rev. 



as on No. 52. 

[<S hufarqdn.'] 

* f t Do. Type VJT, Variety 5, similar 
to Nos. 77, 79, but different »mint and in- 
scription (2 t, 1/)- Plate I, fig. 9. 

Obv. llev. 


u l i ; ^U (?) 


^ IjjJf 


* t t Do. Type YU, Variety 0, similar 
to No. 70 ; but the mark below is an arabes- 
que ; the mint above is the same without 
the final 8 ; rev. inscription* different. (0 

Obv. 7?ei \ 

IkJLJf 

or ' 

(Samarqand ?) ^ ^ 

^ikJU vi *+** 

N. B. What loote like a mint name , 
may be only an arabesque ornamental mark. 
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Description . 


SHA'II OF KHWAR1ZM — Contd. 

82 4 4 33,01 * f t Do* Type VIT, Variety 7, similar 

to No. 81, but arabesque marie above and 
three dots in line below elephant. Rev. 
. inscription different ; viz., (£) 

IkJUf 

• • ill e> 

LjjJi ILc 

83 19 19 33,58 * f J Do. Type V1T, Variety 8, exact- 

ly as No. 82, but a different rev. inscrip- 
• tion. (3/) 

Rev. 

ejUuJl I JtU, 

5J| or ib; 51 
bJoJi (on one) hioJf 

• ^UaJL* b+sz* ^Ik-Lw tXfrflc' 0 

84 14 14 35,32 * t + Do. Type YITT, bare* elephant 

to right. Variety 1, obv., mint above ele- 
phant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
, lined, (i or b ) 

, Obv. (both in Kufic) Rev. 

* (similar to No. 78) 

8,5 3 3 35,32 * Do. Type VIII, Variety 2, exactly as 

}$o. 84, but style of letters of obv. mint 
somewhat different. (1 t). Plato I, tig. 
10 . 

86 4 4 35,32 * Do. Type VIII, Variety 3, exactly as 

* No. 84, but stylo of letters of obv. mint 

slightly indifferent, (i) _____ 
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87 


88 


901 


!r£ I © 
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Metal. 


12 


89 12' 


t* . 

® /o 

PJ <d 

p- x 
. ° £ 
[oiS 


i 


12 


121 


t rt 

‘c8 

Sb 

P 


'So 


38,91 


38,91 


Description. 


SHAH OF KH W A RIZ M — Gontd. 

* Do. Type IX, bare elephant to right, 
with fettered legs. Variety 1, obv., mint 
over elephant ; rev., inscription. Both obv. 
and rev. within double circle, the outer dot- 
ted, the inner lined. (1/). Plate I, fig. , 

Obv. Uev. 

vylbUf 

(as on No. 85) He ill 

JkU 

* t + Do. Type IX, Variety 2, exactly 
as No. 87, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly different, (t, some b) 


38,91 


Obv. 

oby/ 


Uev. 

(as on No. 87). 


(as on No. 85.) 


38,91 


* f X Do. Type IX, Variety 3, similar 
! to No. 88, but inscription different. (i, 

• one t) 

Obv. Uev. 

^Ijj tfjS (as on No. 84.) 

(as on Nos. 89, 84.) 

* Do. Type IX, Variety 4, exactly as 
No. 89, but style of letters of obv. mint 
slightly different, (i) 

Obv. Uev. 

i on Nos- 84, 89). 
(as on Nos. 85, 87). 
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QJ . fn 

rO . 0 ) 

| ;2| SS 

ft 'O m a S 


93 id- ' 

2U... 

47,58 

45,11 

! ! 

94 lj 

lj... 

34,92 

95 3 

i 

3... 

t 43,25 


Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM—CWci. 

* Do. Tfype X, elephant-rider with 
lance at charge, to left. Variety 1, obv., 
mint below elephant ; rider bare-lioaded. 
Rev., inscription. Both obv. and rev. with- 
in doublo circle, outer dotted, inner lined. 
(0 Plate I, fig. 12. 

Obv. Rev. 

ijL ? ikLJf 

ilc ^ 

il) 

* f + Do. Type X, Variety 2, similar to 
No. 91, but on obv. no mint ; bow-like cano- 
py over rider’s head ; dot over elephant’s 
bead ; rev. legend different. ( i ) Plate I, 
fig. 13. 

Rev. legend, as on No. 83. 

ft Do. Type XT, lettered surfaces, 
within circles. Variety 1, as in B. 3d. 
C., vol. IT, Nos. 596 — 600 (see Plate VIT, 
fig. 599). (f, some f) 

Do. Type XT, Variety 2, as in B. 
M. C.. vol. ir, No. 594. (0 

* t Do. Type XI, Variety 3. Obv. and 
rev. within double circle, outer dotted, 
inner lined. On obv., two annulets on each 
side of the inscription ; also on rev. in 


diverse places. ( i ) 


Obv. 

Hpv. 

€ 00 

«• o 



i Si : 

i 


ji£ 

09 
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Descript, i< 


o -5 §«.s 


96 1. 

97 2. 


SHA'H OP TCHWAHIZM. — Gontd. 

42,42 Do. Type XI, FanWj, 4. Obv.. ka 
mah ; rev. illegible, (i) 

Q 7 An i * + ®°* T,J P e XIT ’ Rraa11 inner cir- 
d/ > U(J cular area on obv. ; lettered surface on rev. ; 
both rev. and obv. within doublo circle’ 
outer dotted, inner ljned. Variety , l 
Muhammad in Kufic in area, with dot 
above. Plato I, fig. 14. ( t ) 


98 1 . 


Area : 


ill 


Margin : aJJf aj| y ahove ^ 

left ^ 

(sic) 4lf| below ^ 

right. 

52,53 * Type XTT, Variety 2, inner area 

formed by a double circle ; within, an illegi- 
ble mint name, (i) 


Margin : \ 
f y/hLJf 
hjjJf Ale 


^(loLJ| 


99 3. 


100 1. 


44,88 * Do. Type XII, Variety 3, inner area 

formed of three circles, a dotted between 
two lined; within, a sexagonal rose or star. 
Published by W. Rodgers in J. A. S. B. 
vol. L1I (IS8S\ p. 57, No. 15 on Plate IV. 
(i) 

47,60 # Do. Type XII, Variety 4, like No. 

99 in every respect, except that rev. legend 
differently arranged, 1 (i) 
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Description. 


101 


102 


103 


104 


45,37 


i... 


38,601 


41,99f 


SHAH OF KHW ARTZM. — GontA. 

Rev. 

[ ] ( lost ) 

* 1 Do. Type XITI, a small inner cir- 
cular area on both obv. and rev. ; the latter 
are both surrounded by a double circle, 
outer dotted, inner lined. Variety 1, both 
inner areas formed by three circles, a dot- 
ted between two lined ; within, mint Zamm- 
ddioar. (i) Plate I, fig. 15 « and b. 

Obv. Bev - 

Margin : 1L Margin : 

UieJl jjjlbLJt 

Area : Area •' ' > 

* Do. Type XTTI, Variety 2, like No. 

100 in every respect, except that the cir- 
cles forming the inner area are wider apart 
from one another, thus causing the mar- 
gin to bo narrower. Legends as in JNo. 

101 * Do. Type XIII, Variety 3, obv. 
area formed by two lined circles ; rev. m e* 
by three circles, a dotted between " 
lined ; within both areas a boss. ( i) 

. Obv. Rev - 

\Marg. : Marg. : 

Area : *>» Area ! b0 “ 8 


52,08 


* Do. Type XIV, two-lined square 
areas occupying whole of obv. and rev. 
faces ; segments inscribed. Almost ille D 
ble. (f) 
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Description. 


SHAH OF KHWARIZM. 
Obv. 

Area : Kl a [ 4 2/ ] yl ) ea ; [ 

[ aJ| ] , 

aU| [ ] i 


Rev. 

Area : [ i/f ^llaJLJf] 
0 Up 

(jjjaJIj Lj^Jf 


2... 44,23 *t Do. %*? XV, on tlie obv. n „d 
39,98 r pv., square areas enclosed within double 
circle, the outer dotted, the inner lined. 
Variety 1, ornamental scrolls in the sec- 
tions, between the squares and circles. 
Published by W. Rodgers in J. A. S. JT 
vol. LIT, p, 57, on Plate IY, fig. 14. The 
last line of the obv. legend, wanting in 
his specimen, was doubtfully supplied as 
being ’ Aldn-d-din , but it is really Abu - 
l-Fath, as shown clearly on the present 


specimens. (() 


Obv. 

-RtfW. 

w 'kU| 


( ill ) 

« W 'U-J| ) 




w 

* i Do. Type XV, Variety , 2, inscrip- 

tions in sections ; on rev., date 61* in words; 

on obv., illegible 

mint (?). Plate I, fig. 

16. (0 

, 

Obv. 

Rev. 


Uwt 



: fJk* to *: 

: lylU-il 

: f&jt : 

= F 
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Description. 


107 


108 


109 


110 


44,24 


40,65 


57,17 


43,50 


SHAH OF K HWARIZM. — Contd. 

* Do. Type XVI, on both obv. and 
rev., two hexagonal areas intercrossing, 
with three dots in each section. Mint 
Farwan. Published by W. Rodgers in 
J. A. S. B., vol. L1I, p. 57, on Plate IV, 
fig. 12. 

Do. Type XVTT, obv., lettered surfaco 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., small double-lined square 
inner area; within, figure of horseman, 
outside inscription. As in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. 11, p. 18G, onPlato VII, fig. 
603. (i) 

* J Do. Type XVIII, large thin picco 
obv., circular area ; rev., double-lined 
square area. In marginal sections, apa- 
rently, mint Ghaznah. Plate II, fig. 17. (£) 

Rev. 


Obv. 

Area : Ml ^/hLJt 

Margin : Orna- 
ments. 


Area : 

jXjo\ 


Sections : ornmt., r. 

and l. 
above, 
below. 

* Do. Doubtful. Type XIX; obv., 
horseman to right, with lance at charge, 
within double circle, outer dotted, inner 
lined. Rev., inscription within single dotted 
'circle ; nearly illegible. Mr. Rodgers ob- 
serves : “ This is the only coin out of 

about 3,000, which has the horseman to 
the right.” 
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Description. 


Ill 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


34,85 


58,63 


82,70 


SHA'H OP K1IWA.R1ZM. — Contd. 

* DO. doubtful. Type XX; obv., 
maned lion standing to left, below a dot, 
above mint Sluifurtjdn. Rev., inscription 
within lined circle, nearly obliterated. 


Obv. 


Rev. , 




45,56 


45,69 


41,55 


GHAZNAWTS and GHORrS, etc. 

Masa’ud I. Two circular areas and 
margins, as in B. M. 0. of Or. Coins, vol. II, 
No. 524 (p. 157), but barely legible, (t) 

* Farukhz&d ibn Masa’ud. Similar 
to No. 5 1*6 in B. M. 0. of Or. Coins, 
vol. IT, p. 166; but star i six-rayed) at top 
of rev. area, and zafar (yds, sq W . Rodgers) 
at top of obv. area ; date 4 18 ; the remain- 
der identical. The outer marginal legend 
of obv. is nearly gone ; that on reverso 
much cut and obliterated. (/) 

Ibrahim ibn Masa’ud ; with Bull rev., 
and lettered surface on />bv., as in B. M. 
C. of Or. Coins, vol. IT, No. 561 (p. 172), 
and in Proceedings, A. S. B., for 1881, p. 6. 

CO 

Undetermined. * Probably Ghaznawi. 
Legends illegible ; but on right hand sido 
of the legend in the area, there is a perpen- 
dicular mark, which is indistinguishable on 
the obv., but clearly \\ on the rev. Com- 
pare similar marks on Mahmud’s coin, PI. 

V, No 458 i^ B. M. C., vol. II, p. 131. 

(0 

* Ghiy&su-d-dln Muhammad bin, 
S&m. Two circular areas ; both margins 
entirely obliterated. 1 
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117 


118 

119 

120 

121 

122 




Metal. 


£ 


fo 


Description. 


GHAZNAWIS and GIIORIS. — Contd. 


Obv. 

llev. 

jjac J)| JkLJl 

Vin' 

j (jjiiJf £jt*x 

Ki *S\ J) 

ydaJl j)j 

Mil 

(?) 

*■^1 Jr * ) 

(illegible) 

j+cU] 


1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 ... 


Mr. Rodgers reads on tlio obv. doubtfully 
or Plate IT, fig. 18. 

Do. Same type, but much heavier, 
than No. 6 in J. A. S. B., vol. LIT, p. 56 
(PI. TV', fig. 6). Without mint; but 
date 000 A. IT. The rev. margin, as Mr. 
Rodgers observes, gives a quotation from 
the Quran, Surah IX, 33, 

< 3^1 j 


232,80 


•134,73 

181,51 

122,76 


2 43,86 
42,78 


the concluding portion of which, viz. 
that within brackets, is never given on 
these gold coins, (g) 

* Do. Very similar to Xo. 117, but 
JPvith mint Ghaznah, and same date 600 

A. H. (g) 

* Do. The same as No. 117, except in 
the matter of weight ; also without mint. 
Its date is 60(3 A. H. (/) 

Do. Same type, as No. 117, but of 
smaller size ; date 603 A. H., mint obli- 
terated (Ghaznah ?). (£) 

Do. Same as Xo. 120, except in the 
.matter of weight. Mint Ghaznah ; date 
obliterated (600 ?). 

Do. Type : Turk! horseman, exactly 
as published, by Mr. Rodgers, in J. A. S. 

B. , vol. L1I, p. 55 (PI. IV, fig. 1.) (1 t) 
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Description. 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHOKl'S — Contd. 
Do. Doubtful. Inscribed circular areas. 
Obv. Hcv. 


* Ghiy&su-d-dln and Muizzu-d-din 
bin Sam. Typo the same as 'in No. 117. 
A silver coin of this typo has been publish- 
ed by Dr. Stiilpnagel in J. A. 8. 15., 
vol. XJjIX, p. 31 (Pi. IV , No. lit;. It 
shows no mint, but bears the date 599 A. H. 
(/) 

* Do. Type, four concentric circles, 
exactly as in the silver dirhem, published 
by Dr. Stiilpnagel, in .7. A. S. B., vol. 
XLIX, p. 30 (PI. IV, No. TIj. No mint; 
but date 599 on the rev. with Muizz’ name. 
(0 

Muizzu-d-dln and T&jujd-dln Ildaz. 

Published by Mr. Rodgers, in .1. A. S. U, 
vol. XUX, p. 210 (PI. XVIII, No. 17). 
See also Ar. Ant. PI. XX, iig. 18. •/) 

t Muizzu-d-dln bin Sam. Type , Tur- 
ki horseman ; exactly as in Cliron., p. 15, 
No. 6 (PI. r, fig. 5). (0 . 

Do. Type, Raj | nit horseman ; exactly 
as in Chron., p. 15, No. 5, (PI. I, fig. 4). 

(0 . , 

t Do. Type , bull and horseman, ex- 
actly as in Chron., p. 15, No. 10, (PI. I, 
fig). (0 

* Do. Type, on both obv. and rev., an 
inscribed hexagon formed by two inter- 
lacing equilateral triangles. ( t ) 


o'tJLJl (?) 




D 
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Description. 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHORIVS— 6Wd. 

Do. SPgrpe, circular areas, enclosed in 
dotted ring, exactly as published, by Mr. 
Rodgers, in J. A. S. B., vol. XLIX, p. 81, 
(PI- V, tig. 6). (0 

Obv. Rev. 


t Ghivrfsu-d-din Mahmud bin Mu- 
hammad bin S&m. Type, Rajput horseman, 
exactly as in Cliron. p. 32, No. 25, and 
Journal R. A. S., vol. IX, p. 177. 

* + J Do. Type) elephant rider to left. 

Variety 1, similar to No. 91, but without 
lance at charge ; with goad (anlcus) in 
right hand. Plato T, fig. 19. (/) 

Rev. ^UaLJf 
b-c {J** Iff 

y & 

* Do. Variety 2, the same as No. 133 
in all respects, except slightly different ar- 
rangement of rev. inscription, (i) 

Rev. ejlkLJl 

• l &U* jJk* Iff 

^oJf y LbjJf 

> * Do. Variety 3, similar to No. 133 ; 

but bow- like canopy over rider, and slight- 
ly different rev. inscription, (t) 

^ Rev. IkLJf 


^Ojf y IjjoJf & 


much worn. 
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Description. 


37,10 


I 

51, 18' 


GHAZNAWrS AND GHORLS — Contd. 

* t t Do. Variety 4, similar to No. 
133, but with lance at charge, and some- 
what different rev. inscription. ( f ) 

Rev. ^UxUJi 

jjj i/| 

dj+az* ^iid| 

J*U» 

Tdju-d-dln Ildaz. Type , Turki horse- 
man, as published by Mr. Rodgers, in 


B., vol. LII. p. 55 (PI. IV, fig. 


i A. S. 

i 2)- (0 

51,05| I Do. Type : Rajput horseman, as in 
j Ar. Ant., PI. XX, fig. 9. ( t ) 

| NISABl/Rr AMI'RS. 

31,24; . + TugMn Sh&h. Circular areas with 

inscribed margins, as in B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. Ill, No. 313 (Pf VI, fig. 313). 
Mint obliterated, date 57*. ( t ) 

Obv. margin: 

26,15) t Do. Same typo as No. 139, but 
1 otherwise as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, vol. 
Ill, No. 314. Mint and date lost, (i) 

BENI' ZEN6r ATABEGS OP MOSIL. 

87,23) * Badru-d-din. J«ulu. Mint Mosil, 

date 650 ; in every respect like No. CLXXX 
in Num. Or., p. 170, (PI. X). It differs 
from B. M. C., vol. Ill, No. 574 (PI. X) only 
in the omission of the word j in the 
second line of tlio rev. area inscription, 
and in the date, (g) 

GREAT SELJlTQrS. 

48,36) Muhammad. Lettered surfaces, en- 

closed within double lined circles. The 
obv. is marked witfh fath , the rev. with 
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35. ( i ) 

Obv. ^ 


143; 


144 


145 


146 


18 


18 


GREAT SELJI/QrS— Contd. 

’ adl , as in B. M. C., vol. Ill, No. 67, p. 34, 

Ret). 

Hi H Rest illegible. 

[ ^ Jrvl 

RITMr SELJI/QrS. 

42,58| Ghiy&su-d-dln Kai-Khusni II: Type: 

obv., sun over lion to right ; rev. inscrip- 
tion, exactly as in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. Ill, No. 225. With a small hole 
near the margin for wearing, (jr). 

MALIKS OF SIJISTAN. 

N. B. On these Maliks , see Major 
Raverly's translation of the Tabaqat-i-Nusin, 
pp. 183-202. 

27,20 t Ahmad bin Muhammad. • As de- 
’ scribed and figured in B. M. C. of Or. Coins, 
vol. Ill, No. 34, (1 /, another broken in 
fragments ). 

29,01 1 * t Khalaf ibn Ahmad. Type: cir- 

’ cular areas with inscribed margins, on both 
dbv. and rev. The coin is in indifferent 
condition, and the legends difficult to read. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks as follows : 

“ Obv. : under in tughra. 

Rev. : etc. >?l I U* 

Margins not quite legible, but the mint 
SijiRtan is quite plain.” 

51,81 • 1 1 T&ju-d-dln Harab, sixth in de- 

43,66 scent from Khalaf. Type : obv., quarter- 
foil within double-lined circle ; one pel- 
let in each segment ; rev., lettered sur- 
face within three circles, tho inner and 
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Description. 


147 


148 


16 


MALIKS OF SIJISTA'N — Contd. 

outermost lined, the central dotted. Plate 
n, fig. 20. (/) 


16 


59,40 


Obv. 

Rev. 


dh 


Cyjx * 3 


«jJi j y ~,j 

The obv. reads : 

Taju-d-din Harb bin 

Muhammad. 

1 * Ruknu-d-dfn 

Bahrain SMh. 

grandson of Taju-d-din. Type, obv. and rev., 
lettered surfaces within double circles, 

inner dotted, outer 

lined. # Plate II, fig. 

21. (t) 

Obv. 

Rev. 


All! 




Al/f Jj*»j 

UJl 


52,46 

59,90 


1 1 TAju-d-din Nasar bin Bahr&m 
SMh. Type , same as No. 146. 


Obv. 

s 13 . 


Rev. 

The same as on 
No. 146, but omitting 
final ****\ 


Apparently identical with Nasratu-d- 
din , another grandson' of Taju-d-din. 
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Description. 


149 


150 


151 


152 


51,66 

51,22! 

44,72 


39,14 


40,82 


50,21 


MALIKS OF SIJISTAN — Contd. 

■ * 1 1 Asadu-d-dln bin Harab. Type , 
same as No. 146. (£) 


Obv . 


Rev. 

AiJ 

J \y»j 


Not mentioned in Major Raver tys list. 

* t + Undetermined. Obv., circular 
area with marginal inscription ; rev. letter- 
ed suvfaco within lined circle. (one t) 

Plate II, fig. 22. 

Obv. Rev. 

Area •* (illegible.) 

^ *U\ All y 

Margin : illegible. 

aI)| 

* Undetermined. Obv. worn blank ; 

rev. shows only and traces of 

over it. ( h ) 

.MONGOL TL-KHANS OF PERSIA. 

* Undetermined. Circular areas with 
inscribed margins, on both obv. and rev. 
The margins are nearly gone, and the areas 
are much worn. Date *77. The legends 
as read by Mr. Rodgers, are as follows : 


Obv. 

Rev. 


Ail 

JaUJ) 

ill A)| V 

fja* iff 

d+S!* dJLfl 

Abf J 



|*U( 


Rev. margin : 
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Description. 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


63,52 


MONGOL IL-KIIA'NS OF PERSIA. 

+ Jingis Khdn. Type: lettered sur- 
faces within double circle, the outer dotted, 
the inner lined, on both obv. and rev. (t) 


Obv. 

r Rev. 



Jtn- 

dll) 

p* ill 

jJljt* 1 




46,15 


42,60 


41,41 


62,74 


* Huldgli Il-Khdn. Type, as describ- 

ed and figured in 13. M< C., vol. VI, Nos. 
21, 25, and Num. Or., No. CCLXXL But 
at the bottom of the obv. area is the mint 
Inf ar din Both margins are entirely 

cut away. 

* Ab&ga Il-Khdn, Obv. has inscrip- 
tion in Mongol characters, giving the name 
Ab again ; rev. has the devise of the Sel- 
juqi coins (lion with kalimah), as on No. 
143. ( i ) 

* Do. Size and type like B. M. C. of Or. 
Coins, vol. VI, No. 48 ; but the legend on 
the obv. square area is a§ on ibid. No. 51. 

Obv . , Rev. 

3/1 iff II Mongol 

legend. 
dlJ| 

Marginal sections : . . . Aw . . . 

# t + Do. Small size; lettered sur- 
faces. Plate II, fig. 23. The legends as 
read by Mr. Rodgers are : 


Square area : 




Obv. 
is t[ot] 

»u *[b] 


Rev. 
aJU f 

Cy^° 

J TV 
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Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHA'NS OF PERSIA. 

There are four minute crude letters in 
the space between aJJ| and which 

may possibly be Abaglia in Mongol charac- 
ters. 

63,55 * t + Do. Small size ; obv. legend 

66,84 surrounded by arabesques within circle ; 
rev. legend within circle. Plate II, fig. 24. 


- , l^J 

P J JiW| 

y uLSjlj jljA 

w 

63,29 * j Do. Small size. Similar to No. 

157, but obv. legend different. 'Plate II, 
fig. 25. 

Obv. Rev. 

as on No. 

J*W| 157. 

42,52 * f J Do. Type, as in B. M. C., vol. 

41,19 VI, PI. 11, No. 41, but instead of stars 
41,49 there is an arabesque between the first and 
e42,43 second lines of the legend in the square 
42,87 area. The segments contain arabesques, 

except one, which has the mint Marv (^°). 
41 97 * Do. In all respects like No. 160, 

except that the mint is Isfarain ( )• 

(/) 

42,61 « * Do. Similar type to No. 160, but 

obv. inscriptions different ; those in the 
marginal segments being in Mongol charac- 
ters. Only the legend Khaghanu (the 
• Great Khan's) in the top-segment is lcgi- 
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164 


165 


49,37, 


42,56 


39,14 


Description. 


[MONGOL IL-KTIA'NS OF PERSIA- CWd. 

ble ; the name which would probably lrnvo 
boon in the bottom segment is entirely 
rubbed oil. This is most unfortunate, as it 
has been impossible hitherto to determine 
tho coins of this type With certainty, (i) 


Area : 


Obv. 

Hi «1| v 
[a) u 


.Rev. 


[aP| *]**‘' 0 in ornamented 
Segment on top : Khaghanu. hexagram. 

+ * t DO. Type : oW., circular area 
with inscribed margin ; rev., scolloped cir- 
cular area with inscribed margin. Both 
area legends as in No. 162 ; rev. marginal 
legend was in Mongol character, of which 
only traces of last word (luk sen ) visible. 
Obv. margin entirely rubbed jiway. (t) 

Obv. area : Rev. area : 

As in No. 162. 

Margin : illegible. 

Margin : luk sen. 

* Do. Type : circular areas with in- 
scribed margins on both sides. Obv. mar- 
gin entirely rubbed away ; on tho rev. 
margin there was tlie date, (i) 

Obv. area : Rev. area : 

As in No. 162. # [ W ] vyllpJf 

Margin : illegible. 

Margin Uj 

* DO. Type : circular area with in- 
scribed margins. Obv., creed in area, with 
date on margin ; rev., a bow with 2 dots 
within it, under the titles. Plato II, fig. 26. 


E 
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Metal. 


& plSop 



iw-; i... i 


Description. 


MONUOL IL- KllA'NS OF PmSIA-GWd. 

Obv. area : Tier, area : 

*Df ejlt-5 

ill A)( 3) • J^I 

li.rc'' 0 aJU| 

Margin Ml |jj» w^o 

I * Do. Type: si milnr to Ho. 165 ; but 
date on rev. margin, and no dots in the 
bow. 

Obv. area : Rev. area : 

iit *)\ v J M 


167 lL.Pl 


W8 1 U I - 


160 2... 


J y+ ij Margin : *jUju» 

Margin : illegible. 

* Do. Type: obv., square area within 
circle; rev., similar area with a bow below 
titles. Mint Marc, date 6“'. Plate IT, 
tig. 27. 

Obv. area : Rev. area : 

lil *Jl V *B| iSUJl 


1 &JJ| J,>bd| u |U 

Ail) j )j*> 

(Segment at bottom : AjUw j 
others illegible. 

39,88 Arghun. As described and figured in 
B. M. 0., vol. VI, No. 60. Mint Ba gh dad, 
date 68*. Mr. Rodgers read the mint Qaznn, 
wliieli he supposes to be in Persia. There 
% is no star either on the obv. or rev. ( g ) 
38,23 * t t Do. Similar to No. 168; but 

37,07 segments on obv. read as follows : 
top : jj/o 
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34,981 


38,10 


38,39 


38,8.*. 

36,81 


Description. 


40,70| 

38,oo 


MONGOL 1L-KTTA'NS OF PERSIA -Contd 
■ left [?) 

bottom : jjyo 
right : <^jU> j 

giving the mint Mario apparently twice, 
and the date 68 *' incomplete. 

* Do. Similar to No. 168, 'but in obv. 
area, over ^Jl, a (pi nr ter- Toil instead of l he 
star of R. M. 0., vol., VI, No. 60. Seg- 
ments illegible, except on the left side 

cs 5 - (0 

x ' Do. Similnr to Nos. 1 68 and 170, 
but in obv. area, over <*Jl, a pyramid in- 

slead of a star. Segments, above 

right hand j ; oilier two illegible. 

Date - 8 * . (/) 

* f l Do. Similar to No- 168; but 
right hand segment ronb.tins a bow; the 
Mint* others are illegible, (i) 

* -j- + Do. Similar to No. 169, but 
Mi cto is a bow ’within the rev. area, to the 
right of the Mongol legend. The segments 
read as in No. 169, hut in different order : 


top : 

left : (jJ U*Jj 
bottom : jyo * , , 
right : 


Mint: Mai tv. 
Date: 68 :: '. 


The right hand segment shows traces 
of some moio h-tters ; and it may possibly 
ha\e contained the unit figure. Plate 11, 
tig. 28. 

“ + t Do. , Same general type as in 
No. 168, but the Mongo! leg md on rev. 
is enclosed within a doable < iiele, the outer 
dotted, the inner lined. The obv. area is 
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Description. 


MONGOL IL-KHA'NS OF PERSIA-Cowfd. 
marked by a quarter-foil as in No. 166. 
Tho segments road as follows : 

top : Bev. 

left : 

bottom : 0* in minute letters 

. , , v ». * 1 * /o\ between 2nd and 
nglit : Solj *“• (?) 3rd lines. 


175 2 ... 2 . 


Mr. Rodgers remarks on this coin : 
“ This was struck apparently by Oh a z an or 
Qazan, the son of Arghun, at the Bazar of 
the Camp.” Plate II, fig. 29. 

39 43 * + Do. Same general type as in No. 

39' 37 168* but the square area in obv. is formed 
’ by dots, instead of lines. The obv. area is 
marked by an arabesque. The obv. seg- 
ments read as follows. Mint Nisdbur , date 
*84. 


Obv . 

top : 
left : £?jt 
bottom : 
right: illegible 


Ilev. 

in minute letters 
between 2nd and 
3rd lines. 


170 1... 1. 


• . 37,83 


* Do. Same general type as in No. 
168, but the Mongol legend on rev. is en- 
closed in three circles, tho exterior ones 
lined, the middle one dotted. Tho segments 
read as on No. 174, but in a different 
I order. Mint Bazar Urdu, (i) 


top : j&j\ 0* 

Ml Util a 

:gr 


Bev. 

illegible, except 
1st line. 
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Description. 


fc tern p a 


177 1... 1 


MONGOL IL-KHA'NS OF PERSIA-Co»*& 

1 * Do. A similar type to No. 168, but 

on obv. double-lined square area within a 
lined circle, with arabesques in tho seg- 
ments ; on tlio rev. the*Mongol legend in a 
double-lined quarter-foil area enclosed with- 
in a double circle, tlys outer dotted, the * 
inner lined. Mint Jurjdn. f’late II, fig. 
30. (/) 

Obv. Iiev. 

Area : afi| ill all 3/ Area : 


178 • 1 ... 1 


179 1 ... 1 




Mongol 

Legend 


Segments : Arabesques. 

* Do. A new typo. Obv., circular lined 
area, with inscribed margio within dotted 
circle ; rev., circular dotted area, with in- 
scribed margin within lined circle. Plato 
II, fig. 31. (1) 


Obv. 

Area : M aJf J/ . ^t(i 

^ I fjLc i/f 

^(hLJf ^ u ifdn Arghun (in Mongol). 

* ■ • ^ vt 

Margin: illegible. Margin: W... 

binJ f^yO vSJJUff 

* f Do. Type : similar to No. 163 ; but 

on rev. a plain circular area, with marginal 
legend in Mongol characters of which only 
luksen legible. Obv. margin worn off j 
and tho illegible scrawls in tho last lino 
of obv. area may have given tho mint, as 
in No. 177. (i) * 


Margin : illegible. 
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MONOOE IL.-KIIANS OF PERSIA-CWd. 


37,4-0 


42,00 


20,20 


Description. 


Area : 


Ecu. 

%\ 

Jab* 

Margin : Inlcscn . 


Obv. 

Area : &Uf Sit &f|$ 

Aljf 

illegible scrawls 

Margin : illegible. 

* Do. 'Type, obv., square area, the seg- 
ments a ppnrcntly only tilled villi dels; 
rev., small circ-ilar arc si formed by three 
circles, one dotted between two lined ones ; 
■with inscribed margin ; mint Aslainbwl, 
li» 


date [08jo. Plate II 
Obv . 

Area : aJL/ aJ| 31 
All I 

^-0| (,5^ 

Segments : dots. 


Ma 


rgm 


*• if) 

Vrv. 

e)l^ 

^btyuwl , , t 

• . • 1 . • 


Mr. Rodgers read the date and 

observes: “1 believe this is the first coin 
on which appears the formula aJJ[ L5 J^ t5 lc,” 

* * Do. Type: same as in No. 15(3. Obv. 
legends same as in No. lf>2 ; segments, 
which probably contained the mint and 
date, illegible. 'Rev., Mongol legend with 
Argknnn. (/) 

* Do. A beautiful coin with a compli- 
cated design. Obv., small double-lined 
square area, within an ornamental margin ; 
the segments between square and marginal 
cteele filled with arabesques. Rev., small 
double-scolloped circular area, within a 
margin tilled with dots. Plate II, lig. 33. 

to 
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Description. 

183 

1 


1 



12,07 

AlONUOR IL-KITA'NS OF PFRSJA-CW./. 

0!>v, ltcv. 

Area : ill *ll il Area : Khiiyaun 

• Arbad 

^1 JtV Aryliann 

Mary in: §§§§§§ oo 

Do. Tlfpc : similar to No. 150, and 

]y !■ 

1 


1 



18,89 

to b. m c., voi . vi, pj. rr, n 0 . 4s. 

The obv. legend ns on the hitter, and as on 
No. 182. Both sides are almost illegible; 
the left hand segment on (he obv. is read 
by Mr. Rodgers^L-iy^, mint ? ” (i) 

* Do. Typo : same ns in No. 108, with 

185 

'1 


1 



19,30 

obv. marked by star, Jm 4 > tho whole of 
margin, and partially sides of areas clipped 
away, to reduce size. Mint Shi'rwan 

( jtA ) ov Saboteur ( ^ ) in minute 

Persian letters between the 2nd and 3rd 
; lines of rev. Mongol inscription, (q) 

* Do. > Type and legends, in all re- 

180 

• 

3 


3 



42,2 1 

spects, as in No. 174, but exceedingly clipped 
to reduce size, as. iq No. 181. Of the obv. 
segments only remain, top and left 

[JJ^b 5 ; of the mint on rev. only 
('/'• 

* Do. 'Type : siiml.ir to No. 177, ol>v.. 







41,20 

42,55 

square area, within double circle, the inner 
dotted, the pater lined ; segment partly 
inscribed, partly Idled with arabesques. 
Rev., scolloppod area, within ornamental 
border. Mint Isfardtit, (i) 

t 
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Description. 


6SBH 


MONGOL IL-KIIA'NS OF PERSIA-Dow^. 


Obv. 

AUt Hi aJ| II 


Rev. 

Khaghanu 


188 1 ... 1 ■ 


189 1 ... 1 ■ 


190 1 ... 1 ■ 


Arghunu 
aD| Deledkcksen 

Segments : top Mangliu 

I l e ft { cut away 

| bottom ) 

right: arabesque. 

The fourth line of the Mongol legend seems 
to read as in 13. M. 0., vol. VI, FI. JI, 
No. 85. The word in the fifth line is new, 
either manghu or nutghnu. 

* Do. Type : similar to No. 168, but 
obv. legend as in No. 186, and the whole 
exceedingly clipped, to reduce size. Mint 
Nudbnr. Obv. segments as follows : 

Top ; left and bottom cut away ; 

right : u 9 

BUKHARA HOUSE OF TIMU'R. 

l Sh&h Rukh. As in B. M. C. of 
OY. Coins, vol. YIT, PI. II, No. 61. Date 
828, but no mint. (/) 

3 Do. Same typo as No. 188, except 
that the corners of the obv. square form 

small ringlets. Mint Sabzawdr 

between 3rd and 4th lines of rev. legend. 
No date, unless worn away below last line. 

(/) 

1 • Do. Samo type as No. 188, but a ro- 
sette inserted in rev. between £; andjW 

Mint Saltaniyah ( iwlkL. ), dato * 47. The 
obv. is nearly effaced by being donble strnck 


, cut away 
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Description. 


• > p - x 

• .t: o a 

s CO U 3 


BUKHARA HOUSE OF TMITR— CW. 
wi tli *. In B. M. 0., vol. YH, No. 
59, the date occupies the place of the ro- 
sette. (1) 

< Do. Obv., square /4 arca divided into 
three compartments, with one line of creed 
in each; inscribed segments, entirely gone. 
Rev., circular area with illegible mint and 
date 848; inscribed margin, nearly gone. 
Rev. area is counterstruck with Abu 


Counter . 


area is 

counterstruck wi 

s name. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

JlliJl 51 

Area : (?) 

&+3S* 3 Alii 



/|*A 


jl) 


192 l.J 1 


193 l ... 1 . 


194 1 1 . 


Segments: illegible. Margin: illegible. 

Mr. Rodgers reads the date 848. This 
is doubtful, however ; it may be 8(38. 

70,70 Do. Doubtful. Counterstruck with 

898 Khan ( a*a ) • original legends 
illegible. 

76,0(3 Husain Baikara, Governor of IGiora- 

san (?). Cohip are 13. M. C., vol. VI l, No. 
126, 126. Counterstruck. in lozenge, on obv. 
^hfyual^j Aj (Ashudbdd) ; on rev. in small- 
er lozenge at & (Hind). Ascription 
of original coin unknown. 

LINE OF SlIAIBAN. 

69,54 AbduMh H. Too illegible to bo de- 
termined with certainty. Obv. area has 
the creed ; the rev. area seems to read as 
in B. M. C., vol. Y1I, No. 150. 
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LINE OF SHAIBA'N — Gontd. 

«Xk P 

. 

Mr. Rodgers ascribes it to Iskandar Shah 
(as ibid. No. 145). 

195 1 1...' 40,47 Undetermined. On obv., in scolloped 

area, mint Balkh. ( i ) 

196 1 1... 48,58 Undetermined. Two circular areas. 

(i) 

Obv. Rev. 



V— is 01 ?) 

MANGrT DYNASTY. 

197 1 1 70,50 + Muzaffaru-d-dm. A modern tilla ; 

similar in type to B. M. C., vol. YJI, PI. Y, 
No. 179. Mint Bukhara, date L297. Le- 
gends as ibid., No. 179. (g) 

198 1 ... 1 48,25 Do. Haidari type, as in B. M. C., vol. 

VII, Pi. Y, No. 212. Mint Bukhara, date 
1278. (0 

199 1 ... 1 48,20 Do. A variety of No. 198; but with 

date 1283 on reverse. Mint Buklidrd. 

w 

Obv. . Rev. 

g [p 

wr* — * — * 

200 1 1... 83,66 * Undetermined. Broad thin piece, 

about 1^ inches in diameter ; bilingual, Per- 
sian and Chinese. Obv., small circular area 
1 with (money of Bukhara) ; broad 
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207 


Metal. 


Description. 


MAN GIT DYNASTY — Contd. 


ornanlental margin, apparently with traces 
of Persian inscription. Kev., small octa- 
gonal area with Chinese legend ; broad 
ornamental margin, apparently with Arabic 
inscription. 


1... 1 40,01 

1... 1 79,48 

1... 1 7G,9G 

I ... 1... ... . 74,15 

1... 1 82, 1G 

1 ... 1 80,40 

1 ... 1 76,90 


SAFAWr DYNASTY OF PFBSTA. 

Ismd’ll I. As described and figured 
by Mr. Oliver in J. A. S. B., vol. BVI, 
PI. T, No. IV. Mint Nvmroz , date 929. 
About one-tliird is broken off. 

X Husain bin Sulaimdn. As in J. 
A. S. B„ vol. LVU, Vl. II, No. XXIV. 
Mint Tsfahun, dufco 1130. With a brass 
loop for suspension. (<j) 

Do. r JTie same, but mint Tabriz, date 
1131. ( g ) With a brass loop for suspen- 

sion. 

Do. A variety of No. ^02 ; the obv. 
only, but not the rev., has a marginal circle 
of pellets. Mint Isfahan^ date 1120. With 
a brass loop for suspension, (g) 

J Do. Another variety of No. 202 ; as 
in J. A. & B, vol. LVI, PI. 11, No. XXI. 
The obv. margin is inscribed, the rev. mar- 
gin is studded with pellets; the areas are 
formed by dotted circles. Mint Qazuuu, 
date 1131. With - a brass loop for suspen- 
sion ; also pierced hear margin, (g) 

Do. Another variety of No. 202 ; as 
in J. A. S. B. vol. LVI, PI, IT, No. XXI [. 
The obv. margin inscribed, the reverse 
ornamented with floral design. Mint Tijlts , 
date 1132. With brass loop for suspension. 

(</) 

# Mahmud. Type the same as No. 
204 ; obv., circular area with margin stud- 
ded with pellets ; rev., lettered surface 
without margin. No mint or date. With a 
brass loop for suspension. Plate II, fig. 34. 
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Description. 


SAFAWr DYNASTY OF PERSTA-Cbnfc*. 


ill *)| il 

* * 

J ^ic *fif Jy*>j 

J 


... A i <0 > 7^ c l ’^1 L>^y. . . 

(only partially legi- 


7. r > 29 Ashraf. Type the same as No. 204 ; 
like No. 200, p. 67, in B. M. C., of Shahs of 
Persia. Mint Isfahan , date 1137. With 
brass loop for suspension, (g) 

85,05 I Tahm&sp II. Type similar to No. 
202, but the areas are formed by dotted cir- 
cles, as in Num. Or., No. DBXXI, Mint 
Isfahan, date 1147. With a brass loop for 
suspension. ( g ) 

76,37 1^0- A variety of No. 209, olw. mar- 

gin inscribed, as in J. A. S. B., vol. LVl. 
PI. ill, No. XXIX. See also No. 150, 
p. 56 of B. M. C., of Shahs of* Persia. 
Mint Tabriz, date 1134. With a brass loop 
and perforation for suspension, (g) 

82 44 Do. The same as No. 210, but mint 
Mashhad M uqaddas, date 1137. The mar- 
gins are entirely cut away, with the excep- 
tion of one trace at the side with on the 

obv. With a brass loop for suspension. ( i ) 
^78,48 N&dir. As described and figured by 
77,94 Mr. Oliver, in J.' A. S. B., vol. LYI, PI. [II, 
No. XXXV, and B. M. 0. of Shahs of 
Persia, No. 1, p. 72. Mint Mashhad, date 
1150. In one specimen the date is nearly 
rubbed out. With brass loop for suspen- 
sion. (/) 

61,24 * Do. As figured in Num. Or., No. 
DLXXXV, and described on p. 472. The 
margins are nearly rubbed away, hence mint 
f and date almost illegible, but probably 
Mashhad 1150. See also J. A. S. B., vol. 
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i 

fc 

X 


214 


215 


21 G 


217 


218 


Metal. 


iL 


4 

I 

OJ 

£ 


74,51 


40,51 


Description. 


22,3 1 


13,50 


103,01' 


SAFAWl' DYNASTY OF PKRSIA-CWd. 

LYI, PI. IY, No. XXXYTI. With brass 
loop for suspension. 

Karim Khdn (?). Mr. Rodgers ob- 
serves: “no name on Jhe coin; obv., tho 
distich, as on Karim Khan’s coins in R. M. 
C. of Shahs of Persia, Introduction, p. 
Jxxxvii. Rev. Mint 

Kaslian; no date. With brass loop for 
suspension. (/) 

Undetermined. Obv., quarter-foil area 
with Shi’ah creed, and inscribed margin, 
n oaily illegible. Rev., t*wo scolloped areas, 
one within the other, and dotted margin. 
Legend in inner area illegible ; outer 

C5 5 ’ (0 

Undetermined. Mint Isfahan. Mr. 

Rodgers reads as follows : 

“ Obv. llev. irf lozenge 

jjLi (p) Margin lost.” 

Medal or Token of brass. Obv., the 
Persian Ay oil and faced sun in middle of 
wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. Rev., 
descent and stars in middle of ditto. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Mahmud Durrdul. A rupee ns figured 
in Nuni. Cliron., II Id Series for 1888, PI. 
XIII, tig. 12, p. 352. Mint Itirat, dato 
1230. Legends on both’ sides almost en- 
tirely worn olf. 

Obv. R cv - 




f rr* 

&Jolw' 



Serial Number. 


A. F. R. Hoernlc — Catalogue of 


[Supplement, 


Metal. 


pQ - ^ 

£ o 
{ Z5 O QQ 


219 1, 4 


41,44 Do. • 
date 1241. 


Description. 


AFGHANISTAN — CWcZ. 

• A quatcr Rupee. Mint gone ; 


Most of tlie legend gone. 

Rev. 




141 05 'Abdu-r-Rahmdn. A rupee. Mint Ka- 
* bill, date 1298. Very imperfectly struck, 
showing portion only of legends ; edges 
much hacked about. 

Obv. Rev. 

jX>0 i -y* 3 

\ruj\ . [M] 

14310 Do. A rupee. Another Variety. Mint 
and date Cut away. In the same condition 
as No. 220. 

* Obv. -Bev. 

*->r° 



[**•] 

14217 Undetermined. All Rupees. Mint 
141*52 Kabul ; dates, only visible on three, ** 97, 
14121 *** 4, '*'*** 4. In the same general condi- 
138 41 tion, as Nos. 220 and 221. 

*137,75 Obv. ^v. 

& 

oak 

Lc’Jl L ailaUJl 


i. e. 
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Description. 


’ AFGHAN J STAN — CWd. 

Undetermined. A rupee, with an 
incomplete and unread Persian distich on 
the obv. ; and with mint Duru-s-Saltanat 
Kabul and date 1250 on* rev. 

Undetermined. Obv., square area with 
arabesque in segments^ rev., round area 
with ornamental margin. No mint, date 
** 75. 

Ohv. Rev. 

Area : vr" 


225 1 1... 43,60 Undetermined. Obv, lozenge area 

within ornamental margin ; rev., floral geo- 
metric figure. 

, Obv. 


226 3. 


1 38 57 Undetermined. A variety of No. 224. 

’ Mint Hirat on obv., and date 887 or 878 on 


Rev. j*, 
St 


Obv • A A 


227 * 1 1... 47,16 Undetermined. A variety of No. 224, 

hut obv. seollo}>pcd area, l-cv. square area. 
Mint Hirat, no date. . 

Obv. & Rev.\>j * 

i UJ| W> 

i. e. y 

22g 1 1 36,68 Undetermined. Mint Hirdt; date **55. 

Obv., lotus shaped design ; the centre has 


48 
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AFGHANISTAN — Contd. 
jjfyk • on two of the pedals ; tlio rest 
illegible. Rev., in round area : ^ 


229 


1 


1 


77,26 


Undetermined. Another variety of 
No. 225, but of much, larger size. Mint 
Hirat, date 919. 


230 


46,82' 


Obv. ] | 9 

AXmj 

*i/> v 

[j^j 

Undetermined. Another variety 
No. 225; mint llirat (?), dato gone. 


of 


231 


34,24 


Obv. 

V ( ? ) 

Undetermined. Another variety 
No. 225. Obv.. ..^ 2 *°; Rev. illegible. 


of 


232 1 

233 4 

234 2 


RAJPUTS OF INDIA. 


] 


52,02 


Prithvl R&ja. As in Ar. Ant., PI. XTX, 
fig. 18; Ind. Ant., vol. 1, pi. XXV, fig. 21, 
ph XXVI, fig. 30; also Cliron., p. 61, 
No. 38. ( t ) 


4 


53,23 

51,97 


2 


51,45 

50,74 


Ohdhada Deva. With legend Saman- 
t adeva; as in Ar. Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 16; 
also Cliron., No. 39, p. 70. ( t ) 

• Do. With legend Samasarola ; as in 
Cliron., No. 40, p. 70, pi. I, fig. 15, also Ar. 
Ant., PI. XIX, fig. 31, 34, 37; Ind. Ant., 
PL XXVI, fig. 31. (0 



Serial number. 
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Description. 



j RAJPUTS OP INDIA.- (crm/d) 

3 .50,161 Madana Pdla. As in Ar. Ant., PI. 

I 49,07, XIX, fig. 19, 23, Tnd. Ant., PI. XXV, fig. 16, 

| 47,10' PI. XXVI, fig. 27, J. It. A. S., vol. IX, 
j fig. 13; also Chron., p.*62, No. 34. ( t ) 

1: 50,03' Sallakshana Deva. As in J. It. A. S., , 
j vol. IX, fig. 11, 12;* also Gliron., p. (52. 

I j No. 33. (0 

! j MIKjHALS OP INDIA. 

.. 175, 23 Farrokh Siyar. A rupee. As in 

I j Nmn. Or., No. DCCCCXII, but mint Diiru- 
! 1-Saltanut Labor, date 112G, regnal 2. (/) 

SOUTH INDIAN. 

I 

I 

J 47,02 Qutbu-d-din Firuz. Doubtful, but see 
! Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
\ j for 1888-89, fig. 4, p. 5(5. Lettered surfaces 
^ | enclosed within double circle, the inner 

lined, the outer dotted. ( i ) 

fbv. Rev. 

IjjJl cJai 1 ? (?) 

f 

UNDETERMINED. 

.. 104,80'* Unknown. Circular areas with in- 
scribed margins. Each area contains the 
exceedingly crude figure of an animal, 
which cannot he identified. The marginal 
legends are almost entirely worn off and 
quite illegible, (i) n** 

.. 39,09 Unknown. Mere copper-drops of varying 
23,29 sizes and weights. Mr. Rodgers observes : 
13,66 “No king’s name on them. Some are very 
12,09 small, weigh wig only 4 grains of copper. 
11,59 They were all made qf drops of copper which 
7,70 wore stamped on both sides by dies hearing 
7,52 Kufic inscriptions. The edges are still con- 


o 



i Number of Coins, 
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Description. 


UNDETERMINED. — Contd. 


vex. Some vveigli over 50 grains. They 
all agree in not being prepared for the die 
by cutting or hammering. No definite de- 
scription has yet been deciphered. Some of 
them have (Jadl) on one side ; some 

have a geometric device. There is not 
sufficient inscription on any coin to enable 
me to assign them to any king.” The 
weights on the margin are those of seven 
of the best selected specimens. 


N. B. Of the following Numbers there ar/’ a number of spare 
specimens, all being much inferior to. those selected for th<# Indian 
Museum and noticed in the Catalogue. 


Nos. 51 — 54, 

224 

spgumens. 

Nos. 60—70. 

48 

do. 

No. ' 75, 

11 

do. 

Nos. 76-83, 

107 

do. 

Nos. 84-86, 

47 

do. 

No. 146 , 

148 

do. . 

No. 240 

210 

do. 
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Postscript. 

r Dhe foregoing pages had already passed through the press, when 
1 received from Professor W. Tiesen hausen of Pet els burg a copy of his^ 
paper on the Oriental Coins of Mr. Lineviteh, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archaxdogiirttl Society, 
Vol. IV, pp. 289 — 320. Among the coins described in this paper, I find 
several which appear to be identical with some in the Museum Collec- 
tion. Thus Prof. Tiesen hausen’s No. G shown in his PI. 1, tigs. 2, 3 is the 
same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 77. The mint is read* by the Professor aw 
His No. 7 seems to be the same as Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 51, but 
in the woodcut, accompanying No. 7, the horse is shown without a 
saddle. His No. 8 (with a woodcut) is the same or nearly the same as 
Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 101. Others are : No. 1 = Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 149; 
No. 3 = Ind. Mus. Cat. No. 95 or No. 105. Prof. Tiesenliausen’s No. 29, 
wliic}^ ^s dated 798 \. H. in Timur’s reign, very muefi resembles Ind. 
Mus. Cat. No. 230 ; and the latTtSy therefore, is probably to be attri- 
buted to Timur. So are, in all probability, Ind. Mus- Cat. Nos. 224, 
225, 226, which in design have muen resemblance with No. 230. In 
fact, the date of No. 226 is probably to be read 78g in Timur’s reign. 
No. 229 of the Ind. Mus. Cat., to judge fi*>m its date 919 A. H., may 
be a coin of Isma’il I, the first king of tlip Safawi dynasty of Persia 
(905-932 A. H.). 

















